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.PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The object of this Handbook is to give readers in 
other parts of the world a bird’s-eye view of the foreign 
trade of British India. The undertaking was suggested 
by Mr. Chadwick, Indian Trade Commissioner in London, 
who pointed out that though Sir George Watt’s Dic- 
tionary of the Economic Products of India and the 
abridgment of that work entitled ‘The Commercial Pro- 
ducts of India’ furnish much valuable information, the}' 
are not compiled on lines directly helpful to business men 
and omit many details which foreign traders want to 
Icnow. A handbook with many of the features suggested 
by Mr. Chadwick, but dealing wdth the trade of the 
Madras Presidency only, which appeared in 1916, and the 
consular report compiled by Mr. Baker, American Consul 
at Bombay, and published in Washington in 1915, con- 
tain much of the necessary material, but as the latter 
was written chiefly with the object of interesting Ameri- 
can exporters in India’s import trade, the information 
to be found in it regarding exports is generally not suffi- 
ciently detailed. From the point of view from which the 
present book is written the impoii; trade is of seconder}’' 
importance, and general economic conditions and the diffi- 
culties of currency and finance which have hampered com- 
mercial development in India from time to time have 
only been briefly alluded to. In the case of every article 
of present or potential importance figuring in the statis- 
tics of exports, however, an attempt has been made to 
specify the areas in which it is obtainable, the port or 
ports from which it is shipped, the method of marketing 
and the unit of sale and shipment. India is so vast and 
so remote that there is no doubt that on the Continent 
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and in America, if not in the United Kingdom, abundant 
ignorance prevails with regard to the commercial geo- 
graphy of the country and her trade potentialities. The 
earlier chapters in the Handbook deal with the principal 
ports and the facilities for trade at each, while the chief 
commercial organisations are enumerated and their activi- 
ties described. Elsewhere will be found a conspectus of 
the various weights and measures in use in the chief trade 
centres, while the appendices contain the tonnage sche- 
dules in force at the five principal ports and a glossary of 
the vernacular terms which occur in the book. It is hoped 
that this varied material will enable all who are anxious 
to purchase India’s manufactures or raw materials to 
make larger use of the opportunities which undoubtedly 
exist for increased trade. 


1 take this opportunity of expressing my grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the numerous friends, official and non- 
official, who have scrutinised my draft articles and assist- 
ed me with material. Among the numerous books con- 
sulted in addition to those referred to earlier in this pre- 
face, the ‘Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production in 
India’ (1909-1913) and the ‘Munitions Board Handbook’ 
(1919) have been found particularly helpful. My clerk, 
M. A. Krishnan, who has seen the book through the press 
and is responsible for the statistical tables and the index, 
deserves special mention. 


C. W. E. COTTON. 


Calcutta : 

SGtJi September, 1919. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The opportunity offered for a wider circulation of this 
JHandbook by the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, 
^coinciding with the practical exhaustion of the first edi- 
tion, has prompted the Government of India to ask me 
to prepare a new edition this year- No new features 
'have been introduced, but the statistics have been brought 
•up to date and the letter-press generally revised. My 
special thanks are due to those who have helped me to 
make Parts III A, IV, and V more complete, and to the 
'Commercial Intelligence Department which recruited and 
supervised the work of the tabulating staff, who have 
worked hard and well. 

C. W. E. COTTON. 

Madras States Agency : 

Trivandrum, April, 1924. 

PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

The book was last revised by the late JMr. Cotton in 
1924. It was felt that on account of the many changes 
which had since taken place in the course of trade and 
conunerce of India the publication had lost much of its 
value as a book of reference. The Government of India, 
therefore, decided to have a new edition prepared and the 
work was entrusted to me in May 1935. No radical alter- 
ations in the general structure of the book have been 
attempted. The only new features which have been intro- 
duced are the addition of a bibliography, the indication 
in the map of India of the names of some of the ports 
which have lately come into prominence and a somewhat 
greater elal>oration of the details in certain chapters of 
the XTandlxiok. e.o.. tea, rubber, etc. The tables have 
heen abridged to show figures under each head for the pre- 
war, post-wax and the last four years and the information 
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given in the letter-press has b'een brought up to date. My 
thanks are due to the Heads of Departments and the 
Collectors of Customs who so readily responded to my, 
requests for information- The stafi worked with enthu- 
siasm. 

R- R. SAKSENA. 

New Delhi : 

Kovember 15, 1936. 


JiOXE — ^In this volnine all the sterling figures prior to 1st April 1S27 Lave been 
ealculatca on the basis ol 1 Rupee = Is. <d. and the later figures On thc- 
basis o£ 1 Enpee=Is.6a. 
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"In'Iu l>ng B»rnr. a? a coUatPra! appo’nt'n‘'nt bj" 

the Re^d^nt in !My=^re- 


Tb* ir''ip =he^>- vnile a f-oas dersble portion of tbe inferior 

co-rpn=^a 01 Indian States, the coa^t line is held mainly by the 
Indiaa States, Pmvincr-s The Chief exceptions lie or. 

^ ,, , , , . ... from the Gulf of Cambay 

Tr,.vane„rc and Cochin. The Indian States posse^ 
bat developments in the of Cochin 

. ■■ s-.uated in the Madras Presidenev) will mahe that 

, and the port of Bha^magar for its £i 7 e 

C.a- „..h a tomalpraole share of the tvest coast trade. The eonse- 
.jb.nte o. iRc . o, pr^r^s m Indian States is that the contribution of 




P'jrtfuhob the present distribution bein;; Horne, Edufulion and HeaHU 
and I,and;,, Commerce and Raiivii>s Indusliies and Labour, ritiauce, 
and Laa and Legislation. Under life control o£ tbe Education, Hcaltb 
and Lands Department are Agriculture and rorcsl's, v.'hiic mihvaj 
;!‘Ta.r= .uc controlled bv a LaiUvar Hoard under a Chief Commi'Sioncr 
''.bo has tbe right oi direct access to tbe \iCLro%. Posts arsvl 'lele- 
"rapli^ Civil Atiafion. Broadcasting and tbe Indian Stoies Department 
are among the departments contiolled bv the Department of ludtisnies 
and Labour Under the Finance there is the Central Botrd of 
Itevemie in cJiargo of Custoiii~, Excise, Income-tax, Opium, Salt and 
Stamps. The Commandcr-in-Cbief bolds charge of the Army 
Department, Foreign aitairs are the special portfolio of the Vicerov. 
More detailed mfomiation of the noric of the principal departments 
v.bieb have commercial or (|ua=i-commeteial inteiests is given in Part 
III 

Under the Gorernment oi India Act, 1919. the development of 
industiies has become a provincial transferred subject. The policy 
to be pur=iied in the matter of granting assist.rnce to industries, tbe 
derelopinent of technical and industrial education and to a large 
extent the researeh nork necessary to establish the value of raw 
materials, is now determined by the Ministers in charge of the 
provincial departments of industries. The proposal of the Indian 
Industrial Commission, which sd from 191(1 to 1918 under the 
('ha’rwanship of Sir Thomas Ilblland, to cie-atc an Imperial 
Industrial Service has in consequence of these changes not 
materinbzed but tbe constitution permits the Central Governirient 
tj retain control over industrial subjects when it considew; such a. 
course to be necessar . . 

When tbe new Government of India Act, wbicb has recently 
been put on the Statute Booh, comes into operation, there nil] be 
several changes in tbe character of administration, of which the 
most noteworthy are the* intro-lnetion of Provincial Autonomy, the 
inauguration of a Federation for India, the creation of two' more 
Governor’s provdnees, viz.. Sind and Orissa, and tbe separation of 
Burma from India. It has been arranged, however, between the Gov- 
ernments of India and Burma that tbeie vvill be no dislocation of trade- 
and cornmeice conaequem on this separation, and the position will 
come under review at the end of three years. At the centre, with 
the inauguration of the Federation, Indian States will have the option 
to associate for the first time with British India in deabng with pro- 
hlenis wliich arc the common concern of India as a vvhole.^ ’With tbe 
c'coption of Defence, Foreign niiaire and Ecclesiastics, all the subjects 
will be under tbe charge of hjinisters lespoasible to the Federal Legis- 
lature, In order, however, to ensure the smooth working oi the new 
form of Goyemment, spinal powers will be vested in the Governors 
of the provinces and the Governor General to meet emeiguncies 
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PART II 


THE INDIAN RAILWAY SYSTEM, 


The total length of raihva\s optned in British India and Indian 
States on 31st !March 1934 amounted to 42,933 miles of which 21,132 
miles were of the standard gauge (o' 6") 17,644 miles of the metre 
gauge (S' 3-3/8") and 4,177 of other gauges (2^ and 2'). These figure? 
include the West of India Portuguese Eailttay (51 miles) running for 
, .. . , all but two miles of its length in Portuguese 

SyS ''P'1 11'^ Pondicheny and Peralam- 

Karaihal lines (224 miles) trhich are partlt’ 
in Trench India. The total mileage under construction or sanctioned 
for construction on the same date aggregated 462 miles. 


Government 

Control. 


The Government of India exercises under the Indian Eailwajs Act, 
1890, certain general powers in respect of all the railways in India 

and has a preponderating financial interest 
ol India’s nearly all of them. Up to 1922 all rail- 
way administrations for which the Govern- 
ment of India has to provide funds had to submit an annual programme 
to the Railwav Board, which prepared a general programme of 
■capital expenditure for the ensuing >ear for the sanction of the 
Secretary of Stale, and the Government of India and made budget 
provision for the needs of each railw.ay according to the progi'amnie 
finally sanctioned. In the year 1924. the Railway Finances were 
separated from the General Finances of the Government of India, 
and in 1926, the powers of the Governor General in Council were 
greatly enhanced bv the Secretary of State for India in Council in 
railway malteis, the most important of these enhanced powers being 
the pmver to sanction capital expenditure on New and Open Lines, 
up to .51,125,000. A very extensive programme of improvements and 
developments was taken up but it had to be curtailed, though steadih% 
in later years on account of financial stringency. The funds for 
capital expenditure on railways were obtainable only at lates of 
interest substantially higher than those procurable in earlier years. 
On account of this rise in the rale of interest some projects, either 
for extension to the railw'ay system or for improvements to the 
existing system, became unremunerative and had to he abandoned. 
During this period some of the company managed Railways, such as 
Burma, E. 1., G. I. R., and Southern Punjab etc., were taken under 
State-management. The programme which up to 1929-30 was on the 
basis of five years and later, on the basis of three years, is being 
prepared annually at present. 
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'Jiif capit.a t'l.LiKliturr t fyr du/ipu tbf :-err' 

enfr.!t4 V,>Z"--’A ib vabuiaicd b>-!o\\. 

Ko. Z.—Cnpiial cj-pr.iJ.'fme incvrrrd hchrccn 1923-'-il n,'S 
Bailor Expenditure. 1933-3} for rnPvaijg iin-htdbto Provincial 

— — — — ^ i tcpjla! 

exi/^ntliture. 


Year. 


rOS-lM- 

1924 - 2 ') 
I92.Y2G 

1925- 27 
1 927-2 f 
1925-2'< 
192^-39 
1939-31 
1911-32 
19.32-33 
1933-31 


13,1.37.099 

$.,077,007 

12 . 132,133 

11.116,93.3 

16,362.92-7 

19.OIS.200 

22,r)37..'oO 
9,900.72 ')• 
,6,017,300 
.33..7.jO 
1.340.S7.3 


The dnxrsit- oi conditions "079ni!n" the relation of rhp State to 
the no'.’.’. n\s in India is tin-’ chiefly to the variations of Y'ohoc adopted 
, from time to time f otv,ards roiln a\ rons- 

vway ys.enc.. Injttinn BroadK ipeahin", the principal 
ra'fnars fail under three rategoncs — first!',, fise railnars ov.ned and 
norlted bp the State, viz., the Xorth Western, the Ea'^t Bengal, 
the F-.ist Iiidiun. the Great Indian Peninsula and the Burnt i 
- PxVih.’ aj t, secondb.- tho=e ov.ned bj the State but v, orbed on it= behalf 
by companies enjotina a guarantee of intorcot from Govcminent, 
■P\e in number, -ciz.. Bombay, Baroda and Central India, 'Madr.is aud_ 
Southern Ifahmtta, Aesam-Bcneal, Bengal-Magptir and South Ind’an," 
ItaiB'Jivs: and thirdly, lines the property of private companies and 
V. orbed «ome b% the omting c-ornpanks and some b-' the State or bv 
eonipnni<'3 t. ^rhing Stale on ned system, tlie- principal being the 
Beneal and Mori it- Western and Bohilhnnd and Kiirn.aon Itaihrai 
syite-m. Besides there are a number of lines nhich arc the 
property of Indian State= or District Boaids or constructed under a 
guaiantte of ininlmmn interest jr.een by siuh Boards Of the tot.d 
rni'eagf. open on -Slsi Ilarcli. 193i. of 42.9-!5f! nuies. 31,690 mdes 
or about 7-1 pt-r cent. n,'r.-> Slate-ov ned, and 10. 12-5 miles, or 4,7 per 
c>:iit. dire^-tly managed bv Gov>-nirnent. 

Under the .Separation Contention the- raiinatc are required to pay 
to the General Bevcniies of the Govcniment of India 1 per cent on 

Sailvay sarplue®. fc “““^ciainnes 

(eveliiding the capital contributed by 
r£.iiv.p\ c.onipanips cud Indian States) at the end of the ptmiltmnie 
fiasneini ye.T plus l/5th of an\ surplus profits remamme after 
payment of this fixed retura If env surplus remaining after this 
p.'-vmept to general revc-nuc- exceeded in any year £2i millions, 
one third of the excess over £2J millions is also required to be paid to 
the generrf revenue^, and the balanre is to be credited to the reserve 
fimd Co meet dcticus in the- yeais of adversitv. Under this Conven- 
t'on. jhe raih’-nys made this pavment from cuirent surpluses in the 
fi''. five ycar=, i c . from 1924-25 to 1Q23-29; in the 6tli year partly 
frem the year'*- surphis and partlv from previouslv accumulated 
rCiCrvcs; and in the /th wholly from the latter source. In the last 
thev^ /e been unable to make any contribution, 
tnioiigr! the last 4 vears of the decade were wears of severe 
economic dvprcs'^ion. the result of working of Sfate-omned railwavs 
during the decade may be summarised as a surplus of £15 millions 
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imd au accumulated balance in Depreciation Fund of 424 millions 
or £39 millions in all, of ndiich about £31 3 millions was paid to 
general revenues. The payment of £31 'u millions made to eeneial 
levonues during the first seven years of the period under the 
Separation Convention of 1924, converted the surplus of £15 
miiUous in working to a deficit of .£1(5 5 millions in all It was 
ultimately to meet these deficits that temporary loans amounting to 
over £16'5 millions had to he obtained from the Depreciation Fund 
from 1931-32 onwards. 

Taiux No, 4. — Profits and losses canted by State railways {including 
Provincial railways) frovi 19S3-'2l. 


Year, 

Gross. 

Net. 

Contribution to 
Gonerol Revenues 
(Centi-al) 

1923-24 .... 

£ 

227406,533 

£ 

4,3~0S,533 

£ 

1924-2,") .... 

25.560.667 

8.794,933 

4,522,800 

1925-20 .... 

23,T)22,200 

6,203,000 

3,060.207 

1926.27 .... 

23.095,600 

5,005,600 

4,007,533 

1927-2S .... 

29,221,100 

8,167,575 

4,708,72.5 

192S-20 .... 

28.131, 675 

5,873.400 

3.923,025 

1929-30 .... 

25 892,700 

3.044,700 

4,588.950 

1930-31 .... 

20,731,123 

—3,878,3.50 

4,301,775 

1931-32 

17,890,275 

— 6.892,725 


1932-33 .... 

17,074.87.5 

—7,662,600 


1933-34 

18.568,6.')0 

-5.964,825 



The coiTespoudin!j fisures for raiK\a\s other than State lines 
were as shown in the table below — 


T\r.Lr. No. 5 . — Profits and losses earned by railways other than State 
lines from 1923~24: onwards. 


Year. 

Grocs profit 
(In thousand.) 











c 

1923-24 










3,949 

1921-25 


, 








4,524 

1925-26 










4.34,3 

1920-27 










4,283 

1927-2.8 










4.90S 

192S-29 










5,10S 

1929-30 










4,7TS 

1930-31 










3,S77 

1931-32 










.3,112 

1932-33 










3,454 

1933-34 










,”5.716 


The first line opened in India was from r)omhay to Kalyan, a 
distance' of 33 miles (one of llnce expeiimcnta! laiiways sanctioned 
in 1S19), hut laiiwav const laict ion on an ambitious scale really dates 

History oi Coastructioa . acceptance In the Court of 

^ Directors of the Fast India Compain of 

the pohev laid down in Lord Dalhoiisie’s famous minute ot 1853 
advocating the construction b\ guarautood companies of a series of 
trunk lines uniting the various pto^incos together and connecting the 
trade centies upcouutry with the principal ports. By the end of 
1859 eight companies with a contemplated mileage of 5,000 and an 
aggiegate guar.mteed* capital of £52 millions had been floated in 
England, viz., (i) East Indian, (ii) Great Indian Peninsula. (Hi) 
hladras. now merged partly in the ^Madras and Southern klahratta 
and partly in the South Indian, (iv) Bombay, Baroda and Central 







piirclinsecl. In the cn'e of South Indian. Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India, Southern Ifnhratta, and Bengai Xagpnr the original 
company (or a now coinyiany cloaely related to the old one) has been 
allowed to function but under more favomable tenns to the State. 
This method was adopted also in regard to the East Indian and 
Great Indian Peninsula Ilnilwa_\s. but the contracts under which 
the\ were being worhed having terminated the mnnageinenf of these 
lines was falcon over by the State with effect from the 31st Ilccembor 
1924 and 30th -January 3925 respcctivelv. Similarly the Bmma 
Pailw'ays were taken over on .‘11 «t Bcccmbcr 1928. The Govoi la- 
ment has the preponderating financial interest in the lines worked 
by the tw'o classes of guaranteed coanpanics. tho'jc formed before 
1869 and retained as working agencies with icdaiccd capital after 
purchase, and those formed on terms more favourable to the Stale. 
After ISSO, it has exceedingly wide control over the methods of 
w-orking, and it has the right of taking possession of the lines at 
specified terms on repayment at pat of tlic cajiital of the companies. 

The rulers of Indian States ha\e grown more appiectative in 
recent) ,-scni's of the advantages of the imjtrovcd I'ailway comtmmica- 
tions within their territories, and as e.\am])les of recent construction, 

11'^ M\ sofc- Avsikcro and Bangnlore-Chik- 
Inttian States Railways. -r. n ' -i • oi. i. /ii 

Bnllnpur Bnilwnys m Mysore State (the 

latter financed by an Indian Company under a guarantee from the 
J^Iysore Darbar), and the Quilon-TYivandnim lino in Travancorc, 
which were opened in 1917-18, ma\ be cited. Some of these rail- 
ways. c.g., the Cochin-Sboranur Bailwrav, have been constructed out 
of accumulated State balances. Following the annonneemeut of the 
Government, of India in December 1923 of their policy in the matter 
of construction and maintenance of railways in Indian States, ereat 
progi'ess has been made by Indian States in respect of providing 
railway communications within their territories. The Kazipet- 
Bnlhorshah section of H. E. H. the Xiram's State Bailwa^ was 
completel.v opened for traffic b> the end of 192S and now foams an 
important link, facilitating communication between the If.adras 
Presidency and the Central Provincct, ami rcdtaciug the distaiacc 
betw'een Madras and Delhi by 200 miles. Some of the other 
important lines constructed by or at the co'^t of Indian States during 
the last deca'de ate the Hamimangai'h-Sadnlpni' Chord of the Bikaner 
State Bailway, the Shimoga-Arasalva-Anantapuram section of the 
Mvsore State Railwa.', the Saindari-Bhiumal scctioit of the Jodhpur 
Eailwa.v, the Bidar-Purli section of H. E. H. the Xizam’s State 
Pailway, the Port Abbas-Baghad (Hoiwala) section which was 
financed by the Bahawalpur Dinbar and is woi-ked bv the Xo'-th- 
Western Bailway, and the conversion to broad gauge of the Shoranur- 
Cocliin Bailway originally built on the metre gauge. 

The mileage on the 31st Alareii 1934, under the various gauges 
in Indian States is shown in the subjoined table. 

Table Xo. 6. — Mileage mider various gauges in Indian States tn 

March 193i. 


tSauges. 

j Miles. 

o' 6' 

3' .3-3/f 
S' 6’ 1 
S' 0 J 

^ 
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IXpnilincnt p^jclway Boaulj shoulrl be given <5tich indepeiiclence in 
canning on( its work as is compatible with its position as a Depart- 
ment of the Gon eminent of India, and such freedom in shaping 
and carr\iug out railway polic\ as will enable it to treat the railways 
of India as a property to be developed on eommoreial lines In 
addition to the preparation of the railway programme, the Eailway 
Board decides all gencial cpiestions of policy and economy and 
settles disputes between eompeting interests \%hile its administrative 
functions include the construction of new lines by State agency . the 
approval of rates for passengers and goods, tiie sottlenient of tram 
services and iluough traflic arrangements, the control and promotion 
of the staffs of Slate railways and general supervision of the expendi- 
tuie and working of lines in which the Go\crninent of India is 
principally interested. Tlie ofitces of the Railway Board ate in 
Simla from April to October and at Delhi from November to iMaich. 
The companies working most of the Indian lailways are, sterling 
companies with Boards of Directors in London, who communicate 
with the Railway Board through the Agents of the lines in India 
On these Boaids a representative of the India Ofiice holds a watching 
brief as Government Director. Under the Government of India Act;, 
1935, the executive autlionty of the Federation in respect of tbe regu- 
lation and the construction, maintenance and ojicration of railways 
shall be exercised by- a Fcdciul Railway Authority. The appointment 
of the President of this Authority will be made by the Governor- 
General w'lio is further empowered to appoint not less than three- 
sevenths of the inenihers of this body. Apart from its other functions, 
the Federal Railway Autlioiity shall maintain and control a “Railway 
Fund" to whicii all moneys received for railw'ay pui’poses shall be 
credited and out of which all expenditure, whether on revenue or 
capital account, shall be dofra.vcd. The Governor-General may also 
from time to time appoint a Railway Rates Committee to give adrtce 
to the Raihvay Federal Authority in connection with any disputes 
between pet sons using a railway and the Authority as to rates or li-affic 
f.'ieilities whiclt the Governor-General may require the Authority to 
refer to the Committee. The Act also provides for the establishment 
of a Railway Tribunal consisting of n President who will be one of the 
Judges of the Feder.il Oouil and two other persons to he selected by 
the Goveinor-General in his discretion being persons with raihvay' 
administrative or business experience. It shall be the duty of the 
Railway Tribunal to make orders varying or discharging a direction or 
order of the Raihvay' Federal Authority, orders for the payment of 
compensatiou or damages and of costs and orders for the production 
of documents and the attendance of witnesses as the circumstances 
of the case may require The Railw'ay Federal Authority, every 
Federated Slate and eveiy other person or authority affected by the 
decision of tbe Raihvay Tribtmal shall be bound to give effect to the 
order? of the Tribunal. An appeal shall lie to the Federal Court 
from any decision of the Railway Tribunal on a question of law. hut 
no appeal shall lie from the decision of the Federal Court on any such 
appeal. The jurisdiction ot the judicial courts in India with respect 
tc any' matter with respect to which the Railway Tribunal has juris- 
diction has been ousted under the Act. 
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lu the foregoing table the main results of the working of all' 
Indian raihxays treated as one system during the eleven j-ears ending 
] 938-31 are set forth, while in Appendix III will be found the prin- 
cipal railways with rrnleage open or in course of construction on the 
olst Ilarch 1931, and the area aird trade centres served by them. 


A new route for traffic between India and Ce\lon nas opened 
in 1914 via Adam’s Bridge, where the extension of the South Indiant 
T -p railnav across the island of Eamesnaram 

to Dhanuskodi is connected by a service 
of turbine steamers with the Cc>lon ratlwa\ terminus at Talaimanaar 
across a 22-mile strait. The old steamsliip route from Colombo 
to Ttiticorin has thus, so far as passenger traffic is concerned, been 
practically superseded. 


The standard gauge on Indian railways is 5' 6", but in 1870, 
chiefly for reasons of economy, the metre gauge of 3' 8-3/8" was 

adopted provisionally for certain new 
lines, and has since been a permanent 
feature of the railway system. An imporfnnt development in the 
trunk St stein has been made by the construction of the Kazipet- 
Balharshah section of II. E. H. the Nizam’s State Enihvay, which, 
as mentioned before, has provided a direct connection from Delhi to 
Itladras, while the completion of the line between Putipur and 
Vizianagram has brought the Central Provinces into direct touch 
with the new harbour at Vizagnptam. Among existing services, 
those fiom Peshawar to Calcutta and from Peshawar to Bombay 
may be mentioned as of special importance on account of the srroat. 
length covered by a single run 
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A uew Section known as the Statistical Research Branch has 
recently been established under the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics. The main function of this new Branch 
is to do research work on ecorromic problems in which the Govern- 
ment of India aie interested and to carry out a continuous analysis 
4ind interpretation of economic and statistical facts and phenomena 
for a proper appreciation of the economic situation in the country 
xmd this Branch is also responsible for the issue of the Monthly 
Survey of Business Conditions in the country. As the Statistical 
Research Blanch has been created mainly to advise Gorernment 
on economic questions, it has been located at the headquarters oh 
the Government of India and the headquarters of the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics are also now with 
"those of the Government of India. He is assisted by a Deputy 
Director of Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director of Statis- 
tics at Calcutta and by a Deputy Director of Statistical Research at 
the headquarters office. 

The Department is, through the medium of the Indian Trade 
Gommissioners in London, Hamburg and iMilan, in close touch with 
the trade developments of interest to India, in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent, and it arranges for the collection of represen- 
tati\o samples of Indian produce and manufactures for display at 
the various fairs and exhibitions in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent in which the Indian Trade Commissioners participate. 
■Further, by arrangement with the Board of Trade, His ^Majesty’s 
Tiade Commissioners in the Dominions and Colonies and His Majesty's 
•Consular Officers in other parts of the world correspond "with the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in Indian 
drade interests, report to liim openings for Indian exports and reply 
to local enquiries foi Indian goods and in this way much has been 
•done to stimulate the overseas demand for Indian produce and manu- 
factures Samp'c consignments are arranged for by the Department 
when required Steps liave aRo been taken to push Indian trade 
with Egypt, P.ilestine, Iraq, Tran and the Ear East with the assistance 
of Consular and other Bi'itish Officers. 


In the same building. and controlled by the Commerical 

Intelligence Deaprtment is a Commercial Library and Reading 

n ! 1 t;,., ™ Room nhich is open dailv on worldng 

Commercial Library. , . j- t . ■ i- 

days free of charge, to the public. It 

■conlaiiis up-to-date books of reference on technical and ccientific 
subjects, periodicals and reports, official and unofficial. Arrange- 
ments have also been made to make the books in the Library, subject 
to certain exceptions, available on loan throughout India upon deposit 
of the value as security. The Library contains over 17,000 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial and industiial interest as well 
as Indian and Eoreign statistical publications and over 350 teclmieal 
and commercial journals and market reports. 


The Indian Trade Journal publishes the aimual Indian Customs 
Tariff and as stated above gives publicity to all alterations in 

the Customs tariffs of the United Kingdom 
Indian Trade Journal. and other countries likely to affect Indian 

interests. It also publishes notices of 
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t-£ndsr= called for and contracts placed by Gorernraent Departments 
and o-i.e- piiblic crop reports and scr'^nai crop forecasts. 

ans!v-is of India's trade statistics, quanerh and annual leprts ut 
ti - Vil. -n Trade < omrriissioners. annual iCviev. oi the Sugar industry 
oi i' Ola market reports, prices and trade moveniento oi the staple 
and imports, i.'rar-h= =hov.-ing the trend oi v.'holcsale p^es, 
ir d li.Kibc-r^ of ^ hok-saie prices in Calcutta by groups of anieles, 
ti.quirio= for the T)Uix,o=ft^oi sceurint trade introductions. Gor- 
emn.ent ordcr=, communiques and other notifications affecting trade. 

The Depanment specialises on overseas trade subjects^ anl 
v,f-'coine= «n'peri-3 rel iting to Indian trade v.hith ‘should be ad&e"- 
ed to the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
Ind'a. 1. < ouD'd Hou=:e Street Calcutta 


The Geological Survey Department. 


The Geological Survev Department has been in existenee io: 
nearly. S.3 years Iv vras organised bv Dr. Thomas Oldham, vh.. 
amied m India for the purpose in 1851. At that time there ■iva:> 
only one other gt.c-!ogist on the sta3, but m the course of the next 
12*; ears, the total strength oi the Department v.as raised to 12 
Thiny tears later it teas 13. and 'n 1201, 50 years after it had been 
founded, that, v.dth the addition of ‘■'•o mining specialists, v.a- 
Etill the sanctioned cadre. In 1905 the total staff vras increased to 
20. and at the end of 1922 the sanctione-i cadre v,as increased to SO. 
vT'.'ch v.as actually fihed by 1930, rrhen v.itb 5 Class II posts the 
total a^rer’Cth vas 36 In 1,932, as a result of retrenchment, the 
sanct'os-d cadre vas drast’cafiy reduced from 30 to 14. and the 
Cifi~* II ofrceT= increased from 6 to 10. giving a total strength o*' 
24 M l!-" gar'-ttf-d r,.nr In 1935 the cadre ’’a- incre,a=ed f'CC!'* 
to 17. the total actual strcnctn remaining at 24, vhilst the total 
sanct'oned strength vas increased to 27. 


The activities of the department are directed mainly to tht 
Lompletior. of a geo'ogical map of India, and to the collection and 

di='Cmin.'rion of information regarding 
the mineral resources of the counttt'. The^ 
dir -tor ur.es c\pe’-t ad'-ice v.'.th regard to the administration 
of fi " rules for the grant of prospecting licences and mining leases 
and IS c'jn.,uhed on all qacst'on= regarding the mineial Tolicv of 
I"'i;a: inv£<-tigation= 'are al-o carrird out on behalf of Provinc'ar Gov- 
r.;^, tOr Army D, partm. r.t, 'ind Inert nndie=. eonremim: v.ate-- 
supplv. tlif location of dam-^Tes, earthguahes. landsli]<s, liydro- 
trhftf’r- site.., road-metal, building materials and othe- nroblem^'; the 
D, r'r:rr<-nt is Tf--ponritj|p for the UTtVep and administration of the 
2 feoVjgic-al section of the Indian Ivluseum; it issues annual statisttes 
of the ou'put ot Indian minerals and it ftimishes professo’-s anl 
h'ct'v-'-rs in geology for various oducationai institutions in India 
Tf-- s'lnctiored cadre of the Department is at riresent; 1 Dhe-efor. 
3 S-ip-rint'-ndcnts .and 13 A^ristant Surerintendents, Its head- 
ouancr: are in Calcutta, but activifipc ert-'nd to the nho’e 
Trdmn Empire cad frequmlly bovord. Th-e curvev nartiec usuilh 
l'ar» f^r th- field in Ociobr-r retuminc to headouarters for”rec6== in 
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May. Owing to the large number of applications for advice and 
assistance both from Government officials and from the general 
public a small proportion of the stafi is retained in Calcutta through- 
out the year; this includes the Curator of the iMuseum and Labora- 
tory and the Palaeontologist. Geological specimens are determined 
hee of charge; many hundreds of such determinations, involving 
numerous qualitative chemical analyses, are made every year. Fire 
assays and quantitative work are not, as a rule, undertaken for the 
public, applicants behig usually refen’ed either to the Government 
Test House or to one or other of the numerous professional analysts 
in India. Information with regard to the mineral resources of the 
country is given freely, and the greater part of the time of the clerical 
staff at headquartere is occupied with replies to enquiries of this 
nature. 

The Geological Survey of India issues various publications 
Pablicstions. including— 


(1) Records, which are published at the rate of approximately 

one volume of four parts per annum. The Records con- 
tain the Annual Eeport of the Department, the Annual 
Review of Mineral Production, and papers dealing with 
both scientific and economic matters. Every fifth year, 
one volume of the Records is devoted to a review of the 
mineral production of India during the preceding 
quinquennial period. Volumes LXIX, LXX are in. 
course of publication (1935); 

(2) Memoirs, which are issued from time to time as material is 

available; they are chiefly descriptive, and relate to the- 
geology and mineral resources of areas which constitute- 
more or less well-defined stratigraphical or geographical 
units. They also contain papers in the nature of mono- 
graphs which are not suitable for publication in the 
Records. Volumes LXVJLii and LXIX are now in course- 
of publication (1935). 

(3) Palacontologia Indica, published also as material accumulates. 

and consisting of descriptions of fossils collected during the- 
course of the operations of the Department. Some 50 
volumes have been published; 

(41 Miscellaneous publications, such as manuals, bibliographies 
guides, special works, etc., issued from time to time. 


rr 


e 


The geological collections, most of which are housed in the geolo- 
ical section of the Indian Museum comprise some 45.000 specimens 


Geological galleries. 


of rocks, 14.000 of minerals, and 49,000 
'of fossils, of which over 16,000 are tj-pe®. 


There are four geological galleries in the Aru«eum — 


(nl the Mineral gallery containing a large collection of both 
Indian and foreign minerals, a complete collection of 
Indian minerals of economic value, and a representative 
collection of Indian rocks and building stones; 


'1)1 Aleteorite gallery in which is housed one of the finest . collec- 
tions of meteorites in the world, comprising representa- 
tives of 297 stony and 175 iron meteorites. 
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(c) tbe Sjwslik gallery containing a coUection cl Ttriiar,', 
inaromals; and 

id) the Palaeontological gallery, in ■s\Lich are invertebrate foseils 
and Gondwana plants. 

The galleries are open to the public free of charge daily from 
10 to o p.M. except the first Monday of each month on which 
they are reserved for Indian ladies, and Friday, on which day a ieo 
of four annas is charged. A member of the staff of the Geologic-a« 
Survey is placed at the disposal of visitors on Mondays and Frida;.?, 
v.-ith the fescejhion of the first ilonday in each month, to act as a 
guide to the collections. Axr.angements are also made for students 
to have ready access to them. 

The library of the Geological Survey or India is probably the 
finest scientific library in the East ; it contains more than G0,0 <Xj 

volumes, including a very complete set of 
labraiy. scientific serials, most of the latter being 

obtained by exchange of publications with learned societies and 
other scientific institutions throughout the world. Free access to 
the librar. i= allov.ed during office hours, and every facility is given 
to persons wishing to consult, geological literature. 


The Department of ICnes. 

Tne Fapartment of Mines in India came into existence in 1902. It 
Is mainly responsible for the administration of the Indian iCnes Act 

(Act I\' of 1923) and the Regulations, 

' “ ■ Rules and Bye-laws made thereunder. It 

is also responsible for the administration of the Land Acquisition 
<.Mines)_Act (Act X\UI of 183.5). Under the Indian Mines Acz, 192-3, 
Reeulations, Rules and By e-laws' have been made to provide for the 
.safety and eSeetive management, of all mines. The Inspectors have 
powers to call upon mineoi'iiers to remedy dangers and to enforce com- 
pliance v.ith the provision^ of the regulations, rules and hye-lans. 
The cause, and circiunstances of nearly all the fatal accidents and 
serious accidents of importance and all complaints of breaches of 
rf xiilriiionc and rules are investigated. Undei- the Land Aeqtiisit'on 
(Mines) .4.ct, the worting of which is confined to Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, the officers of the Department act as mining adviser^ to the 
Local Government with reference to the support which should he left 
under railways or to the protective work? which should he carried out 
if such st;pT»ort is not given. Tor thi= purpose a surveying staff is 
employed. In provinces to which the Land Acquisition (Alinesl Act 
fi.oes not apply and where the coal imder railways is reserved bv 
Government os landlords, the services of the Department are from tine 
"to time enlisted. 

The cadre consists of one Chief Inspector, three Inspectors, one 
eh ctrio InsuPctOT, four -Junior Inspectors and two Assistant 1ns- 
SlzS. pectors. As more than three quarters of 

-Jnrl -pu..;r -r,;! A - the work refe’^ to the coalfields of Bengal 

i headquarters of the Department have been, 

^ce 1909, at Dhanbad. m the district of Manhhnm. m Bihar -.nd 

w^tion'^^Brititth t' d-' Coalfield. For purposes of admin- 

i-tration, Bntish India and Burma are divided into two circles with 
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/iiie of the liij^peetors 5n charge' of each. TJjc Jnpj)ecloi- in charge of 
Xo. 1 Circle, vhicli include'^ the •Tharin Coalfield, is slnfioned at 
J>hanhad, and <hf> Inspector in charge of Xo. 2 Circle, which includes 
flic llanignpj Coalfield, is stalioned at Sitararapur in Bengal. The 
remaining mines in Bihar and Orissa, all the mines in the Punjab, 
Baluchistan, Noith-West Frontier Province, Rajputnna and the 
Fnited Provinces arc in No. 1 Circle, while those in Assam, Bombay, 
the Central Ptovinees. Madra-^ and Burma are in No. 2 Circle. The 
third Inspector is usually stationed ar headquarters. Each Inspector 
}i(i< two junior Insppctois and one Assistant Inspector to assist him. 

Statements are jireparcd annually of figures of output, labour, etc , 
ii-jin all the mines and an annual report is is-.i]cd. Lists of mines, 
limb coal and other than coal, being worked, arc also prepared and kept 
ut' to date by the Bepartment. 

Arrangements have been made by tlie Bewa aild Korea Durbars 
with the Government of India for officers of the Department to inspect 
mines in these States twice a year. 

The department is closely associated witli mining education. 'I’lic 
Chief Inspector is a ineinher of the Governing Body of the Bencnl 
Engineering College, a member of the Governing Body of the Indian 
‘School of Minos, Dhnnbnd, and President of fhe Mining Education 
Advisory Board under which part times mining instruction is given in 
•the coalfields of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. The two Circle, Inspec- 
•tors are members of this Board and each is the Chairman of suh-Com- 
mittees on the coalfields. The Chief Inspector is also n member of 
ihe Jhnria and Asnnsol Mines Boards of 11001111 and the Jliarin Water 
Board. 

The Indian School of Mines, 

The Indian School of Clines, Dhanhad, was eslnblishcd in 19‘20 for 
■the purpose of providing facilities for training men for the coal mining 
industrv and for other mineral industries throughout India. The 
situation of the School is near the .Jharin Coalfield — the most important 
in India — and within easy reach of the Baniganj, Giridih and Bokaro 
coalfields, which, together with the Jharin coalfield, are responsible 
for about 00 per cent, of the output of coal in British India. The 
‘School provides high grade instruction in Mining Engineering and 
‘Geology. It contains fullv equipped laboratories and worlcshops, and 
the instruction given is on a plane comparable with that of similar 
■institutions in Great Britain. The following courses are oflered : — 
Three years’ Certificate Courses in Coal Mining, in J^^eta]liferollS 
Alining and in Geologj’; four years' Assoeiatoship Courses in Mining 
'■Engineering and in Geology. The School is open to student-s from 
anv part of India and Burma. The stnndni'd of education lequirod 
for admission to the School is a pass in the Intermediate Exnniina 
Tion in Arts or Science of an Indian University or its equivalent 
The School is managed by a Governing Body presided ‘over bv thr 
Director, Geological Survey of India, and having about fifteen mem- 
bers representative of mining and educational interests from various 
•parts of India. 

The staff consists of a Principal, who is also a senior Professor 
in Mining, four Professors ann two lecturers with a full staff o£ 
assistants. Scholarships tenable at the School are awarded annually 
'by the Government of India and by certain Local Governments. 
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The course at the School comiuences on the 1st November oi every 
year and tenmn&fes on the 31st Juiy of the foiiov.ing year. There- 
is a long vacation oi three months during uhich the students are 
expected to work in mme=i or carry out geoiog.eal fieid tvork for a 
p=r:od OI about tv,o months Tuition fees are payable bv each student 
in tvo equal instalments in November and April as follotvs. — First 
and second years, two m^talments of Rs &>. Third and fourth years, 
two instalments o: Es 9*7. A hostel is provided for the accommoda- 
tion OI student'^ attending the School and arrancements have bsea 
made tor ir.ess'ing medical atiendanee. recreation, etc. 


The Patent Office. 


The law and procedure in India for the protection of inventions 
anci tegb- nation oi designs closely xollov.s that in the United Kinsdotn. 
the only oifi'^rence oi importance bemg that in the absence o* any 
legal provi.rion for the regisnation of Trade Marks. India camioV 
become a party to the International Convention for the nrotection o: 
jndnnnal property, under r-ensin rishts of priority^ are obtain- 

countries, the reciprocal arrsneement with the 
United Kincaom_ and other parts oi His Majestv’s Dominions aSords, 
houever, a partial substitute 

The Patent Office does not undertake to give opinions on the 

f States'i and patents granted under It 

are not ,ahd m the United Rmsdom or anv of the British Po==e=- 

tnaS ornSes!^‘" registration of trade and property 

0 - - -^ct is designated the Controller 

A; • c^mniumcations relating to application^ for natents 

contons current regulations governing the 
'rid o‘hol -n1 ^ in-^ctions for the guidance of inventors- 

1- 'pv'iSit ” •'» i-"" 


on tl'e- 

;<T 133- 


j-fle Customs Departm^t. 

EcT^nu.3''ih!Vh^=l'AtacSI'^to\”^ ^ Central Board of 
r-nm^nt of Jrdsa. TTi* Cofi^To- Department of the Gov- 
B'mb'.v, Madi-c P,'n"/v-.- P^^neipal parts. Calcutta. 

Imperial 

IndNn rivii Seri-i-^^ reserved for memherr 

IS S-''rvjf'> *"14 »,"* I*' 3 ra^y attached to the Imperial 

“ilv Custom Hou=es := 

cu- on-= p...rpcce= Aden ;= not a n'.rt of 


rf n 


Tif 


'romtoAi:;; 

Prtst* Telia 
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The minor ports in the Slaclras Presidency, some of which are of 
considerable importance, are under the general control of the Collec- 
tor of Customs. IMadras. The littoral is divided into circles each of 
which is in charge of an Inspector of Customs. In the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies the staff of the Customs Department, except 
at the chief ports, is united with the staff of the Salt Department 
nnd the collectors of Customs are also cx-officio Collectors of Salt 
Bevenue. The four ports in Sind which are open to foreign trade are 
under the jurisdiction of the Collector of Customs, Karachi, and the 
minor ports in Burma are similarly under the jurisdiction of the 
Collector of Customs, Eangoon. The ports in Orissa, whose foreign 
trade is negligible, are staffed by pro\-ineial officers and controlled by 
the Government of Biliar and Orissa. 

The Customs revenue in India is derived mainly from import 
duties. The duties levied by the East India Companj' varied from 
History ol the Indian per cent, to 5 per cent for British 

Tarifl. goods, double rates being charged on 

foreign goods. In ISoi) the differential duties were abolished, and 
the general rate was raised to 10 per cent. It was reduced to 7^ 
per cent, in 1864 and to 5 per cent, in 1875. General customs 
duties were abolished in 1882, and from that year till 1894 no import 
duties were levied except those on arms and ammunition (which 
were retained for administrative purposes') and on liquors, opium 
and salt (v^hich were complementary' to the excise policy) and a 
duty of anna per gallon on petroleum which was imposed for 
revenue purposes in 1888. 

In 1894 it was considered necessary, owing to the fall in the 
sterling value of the rupee, to re-impose import duties at a general 
rate of 5 per cent. Eailway materials and machinery’ were, however, 
left free, and the duty on iron and steel was fixed at 1 per cent. 
Later in the same year cotton piece-goods and yarn, which had re- 
mained free, were subjected to a duty of 5 per cent, accompanied 
bv an excise duty of 5 per cent, on Indian yam of counts above 
■20s. In 1896 the duty on cotton piece-goods was lowered to -34 
per cent.; an excise duty’ at the same rate was placed on all Indian 
mill-woven cloth, cotton yarn being admitted free. In 1910-11, the 
duty on silver vas raised from 5 per cent, to 4 annas (4d.) per ounce 
and the duties on tobacco, wine and beer were also increased. '\'\Tth 
these exceptions, the tariff as re-imposed in 1894 remained unaltered 
until 1916 

In 1916 the tariff was completely recast in order to provide addi- 
tional revenue to meet the financial disturbances set up by the war. 
The general rate was raised from 5 to 74 per cent., machinery (except 
for cotton spinning and weaving) and railway materials were made 
liable to duty at 2| per cent., and the duty on iron and steel was 
raised from 1 to 24 per cent ; increases were also made in the 
special duties for salt, liquors, cigars and cigarettes, arms and 
ammunition and petroleum. The following articles were subjected 
to special duties, namely, sugar (10 per cent.) silver manufactmes 
(15 per cent.), coal (8 annas per ton) and manufactured tobacco 
(50 per cent.) The cotton duty and cotton excise remained at 34 
per cent. : but the former was raised to 74 per cent, in 1917 . _ Books, 
gold, living animals, raw cotton, raw wool, cotton spinning and 
wea'ving machinery, quinine, and certain agricultural instruments 
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continued to be admitted free. In 1917 an iniport duty on petro^ 
o: SIX annas per nalion vnth an equivalent excise duty was imposed 
for tile first time 

In 1921 the genera! rate was raised to 11 per cent., the excise- 
dutj on cotton piece-goods remaining at 3^ per cent.; the duties 
on liquors, sugar and tobacco (other than unmanufactured tobacco, 
pcrc enhanced; a specific dut\ {12 annas per gross) was placed on 
matches: and a special category of articles in the nature of luxuries 
= :cn confer tionerj , motor car=. silk piece-good== and watches wa=- 
broueht imo a 20 per cent, schedule. Cotton machineiy was brought 
under the 2^ per cent rate and metallic ores of all sorts were made 
free. 

In 1922 the generfd rate was raised to 15 per cent, (the dutie^ 
cn cotton goods remaining unehangedi; the luxnrx rate was raised 
to 30 per cent ; a dut\ of 5 per cent, was imposed on cotton yarn 
which had been free since 1896; the duty on iron and steel and rail- 
V as materials wac raided from 2a- to 10 per cent. ; and increase.~ 
were made in the duties on matches, sugar, kerosene and liquors. 

The general outhne of the tariff remained unchanged until 1931. 
but. apart from various minor adjustments certain important changes 
in respect of individual items took place in the intervening period. 
The prin'^ipal change was the introduction from time to time of special 
protecthe duties. Iron and steel were protected in 1924. paper in 
1921, matches in 1923 and cotton piece-goods in 1930, Other 
changes cf importance were the imposition of a specific dut\ on 
saccharine in 1923; the fixing of uniform import and excise duties oo 
ino‘or spirit in 192.5; the substitution of specific duties for ad valorem 
duties On sugar and cigarettes in 192.5; the introduction of an inter- 
mediate duri On silk mixtures in 1925; the placing of machinery, mill 
=*ores and printing and lithographic materials on the free list in 
1927 ; the addition of a ttvo anna tax on motor spirit for the EoaJ 
Fund in 1929; and the introduction of a duty on ^silver at 4 annas 
p-r ounce in 19-30. The excise dntv on cotton goods was removed in 
Ifw.'*. 

Ir, jlcrch 1931 the duties on liquors were enhanced by approxi- 
mately one third; the duty on sugar, which had been increased in 
1930. was further enhanced; and =rdee= and betel-nuts were trans- 
frTTtd to the 30 prr cent, schedule. In addition to this, goods on the- 
10 p“r cent, list were subjected to an additional duty of 2^ per cent, ; 
tl r,=„ on the 15 pier cent list, to an additional duty of o per cent, a 
fnd those on the 30 per cent. li=t, to an additionfd duty of 10 per 
cent . with correspjonding enhancements of the non-protective special 
cuti'-s. In 1931. also, duties of a protec’'ive character were imposed 
on foreign salt, wheat, heavy chemicals and silver thread and wire. 
In the autumn of that year a surcharge of 25 per cent, was added to 
all eristlng duties. 

In 19.32. a j^rotective duty was imposed on sugar and wire and 
wire nails and a specific duty was also imposed for protective pur- 
pose on wood pulp which had previously been free. 

In .Tanuary 193-3. in o-der to give effect to the Trade .Agreement 
made at Ottawa in August 1932. preferential duties were introduced 
IB the tariff for certain selected Fmpdre goods, the difference between 
tr.i- standard and th„ prefc’entml rates of duti-.s being, with a few 


exceptions,' 10 per cent. In 1933 a minhnuni specific dut/ "was 
imposed on uppers for boots and shoes not entirely made of leather 
and minimum specific duties were also imposed on artificial silk 
goods and artificial silk manufactures for administrative reasons. 

In 1933 and 1934, certain minimum specific duties were prescribed 
for textiles generally and for certain classes of heavy chemicals, 
paints and colours, earthenware and enamelled ironware, and the 
tariff entries relating to all these articles were reclassified. A Trade 
Agreement was also made vith Japan under which the extent of 
imports of cotton piece-goods from that country into India has been 
fixed on the basis of the aniomrc of raw cotton imported by her from 
India. Other changes made in the Tariff were the Introduction of a 
uniform duty on cigarettes, the enhancement of the duty on unmanu- 
factured tobacco and the reduction of the duty on silver to five 
annas per ounce which has since been further reduced to annas 2 
per ounce. In 1935 a protective duty of 12 annas per maund was 
imposed on imported broken rice. 


Until 1860 there was a general export duty of 3 per cent. 
ad valoievi, but by 1875 it was only applicable to oil, rice, indigo 

lac. The duty on wheat was 
^ ' abolished in 3873. and the duties on indigo 

and lac were remitted in 1880, but the duty of 3 annas per maund 
on rice continued till 1930 when it was reduced to 2J annas per 
maund. Duties on jute, tea and raw hides .and skins were imposed 
in 1916. 1916 and 1919, respectively. Tire duty on hides and skins 
uas imposed as a measure of protection for the Indian tanning 
industry, a rebate of two-thirds of the duty being allowed on exports 
to the Empire and there tanned. Tire rebate system was abolished 
in 1923. The duty remained nnchanscd at 5 per cent, from 1923 
to 1934 when the tlnty on raw hides was abolished. Eaw skins were 
made free in 1935. The duty on tea was removed in 1927. The 
duties on jute have remained tincbanged since 1917. Cesses are 
levied on Indian tea, coffee, jute, soft coke, lac and cotton. 

The taxation of salt is a legacy from the IlEughals. Excise duty 
is levied on salt manufactured in the country', whether by solar 

evaporation of sea water, lake water or pit 
brine, or by extraction from the salt mines 
in the Punjab or the quarries in the North-West Frontier Province 
Tins excise duty, together with the import duty on foreign salt 
vliieh followc the rate of excise duty prevailing from time to rime, 
has always furnished a considerable revenue. From 18SS to 1903 
the rate of excise duty was Ks. 2-8-0 (3s. 43.) per maund of 
S2 2'7 lbs., except in Brnma which enjoyed a privileged rate 
Between 1903 and 1907 it was gradually reduced to Be. 1 (Is. 4d.) 
per maund. In 1916 the rate was raised to Bs. 1-4-0 (l.s. Sd.) and 
from the 1st of IMarch 1923 it was further raised to Bs, 2-8-0 (3s. 4d.'i 
Since the Isr of Iklarch 1924 the standard r.ate has been Bs. 1-4-0 
fls. lOld.) at the present rate of exchange, but a surcharge of 25 
per ceur. was added vitb effect from the SOlh of September 1931 
under the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act of 
that year and this surcharge is still in force. An additional import 
duty of 4 annas 6 pics per maund was imposed vith effect from the 
38tb of ^fnrch 1931 on all foreign salt other than Aden salt imported 
into British India- This additional duty was reduced to 2 annas 6- 
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pies at the beginning oi tbe financial year 1983-S4. In 1Q36 the 
additional duty teas further reduced to 1 anna 6 pies and is to remain 
in force for ttro years. Salt manufactured in Goa and imported 
into British India is also subject to the additional duty. 

A little less than half of the indigenous salt is manufactured or 
mined by Government and the balance is produced under licence 
and excise. The imports (including imports from Aden) represent a 
little less than one-fourth of the total annual consumptiem tvhieh^ is 
approximaiely 52,000,000 maunds. The import, duty is collected 
througli the various Custom Houses but is credited to a separate head 
from the ordinary customs revenue. 


Apart from the salt tax. excise duties are now levied on pefeo- 
leum. silver, sugar, matches, mechanical 
EXCL-. BBUes. ^ and steel ingots. 


The excise duty on petroleum was imposed by the Alotor Spirit 
Duties Act, 1917. in order to restrict the consumption of petrol in 
India. The original rate was 6 annas per gallon, the corre^onding 
import duty being 7^ annas per gallon. The duty was continued as 
a revenue measure by the Alotor Spirit Duties Act, 1919. The 
excise and import duties were equalised at 4 annas per gallon ha 
1925 hut were again raised to 6 annas in 1929 and to 8 annas in 19.31- 
Tbe proceeds of the additional excise duty of 2 annas imposed in 1931 
are used for road development. The Indian Tmance (Supplementary 
and Extending) Act imposed a surcharge of 25 per cent, and the 
present rate is therefore 10 annas per gallon. 

Tilth eSeet from the 1st of Alarch, 1922, the provisions of the 
Victor Spirit Duties Act, 1917, were applied to kerosene. The original 
rate of excise duty was one anna per gallon, the import duty being 
2^ annas per gallon. In 1930 the excise duty was raised to 1^ annas 
per gallon and the import duty was reduced* to 2^ annas per gallon. 
In 1931 both of these rates were increased by 9 pies per gallon, and 
a surcharge of 25 per cent, was added bv the In^an Finance 
fSupplementarv and Extending) Act. 1931. Thus the excise duty is 
no'v 2 annas 9} pies per gallon and the import duty 3J annas per 
gallon. 


Silver was made subject to an excise duty of 4 annas per ounce 
by tbe Silver (Excise Duty) Act, 1939, and a corresponding import 
duty was imposed at the- same time. These duties were raised to 6 
acnac per ounce in the follotving years and the surcharge of 2-5 tjer 
cent, raised them to 7i annas per* ounce. The rates were, however, 
reduced to 5 arnas per ounce in 1932 and to 2 annas ner ounce in 
1037 . 


The excise duties on sugar, matches, mechanical lighters and steel 
•ngot= were first imposed in 1934. 

Thf- Customs revenue collected at the six principal norts and 
tie all-India totals for the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 are* given in 
Castcffii Beveare. '>elow. The totals fcr° 1913-14 

.-e £c.-c.e.-> , were £6,246,348 (imports) 

The corresponding figures for 1918-19 were 
A-'.3T,,,6, rimpoTts) pnd £2.460.995 (exnorts). 
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'fARUj No. 8. — Gmlomn reVcHtie collected at the six principal portaond totals for British India front l93l-3'i to 1935-3^. 

{excluding salt). 




The Indian Stores Department, 

The Indian Stores Department i= the otitrome o£ the recommenda- 
tions of the Stores Purchase Cominitiee, and was constituted in 
Januar\ , \Q22 Its main function is to purchase in India and abroad 
in accordance witli the Stores Purchase Piules, stores of all descrip- 
tions, except lethal munitions, foodstuffs, medical stores, stationerv 
and a few other classes of articles, for the Departments of the Centra! 
Government and the minor Local Administrations, and to inspect 
stores purchased by the Depanment or by the consuming depart- 
ments direct Its services are also available to such major Local 
Governments, Indian States, public bodies, etc., as may desire tc 
avail themselves of those services 

The Department consists of the ofnee of the Chief Controller 
of Stores, which is located at the headquarters of the Government of 
India, Purchase Circles at Calcutta. Bombay and Kar.-ichi. a Test 
House at Calcutta, and inspection agencic-s at Calcutta. .Tamshedpiir. 
Bombay, Madras, Cawnpore, Lahore and Karachi. The Headquarters 
office, which is under the direct charge of the Chief Controller of 
Stores, comprises an Administration and Intelligence Branch, a 
Purchase Branch and an Inspection Branch. Tlie Administration and 
Intelligence Branch is in charge of the general administration and 
marhet intelligence. The Purchase Branch deals with indents for 
puicha=e of stores and the Inspection Branch is responsible for all 
technical work of the Department, namely, drawing up of specifica- 
tions, giving technical advice tp Purchase officers, indenting depart- 
ments and manufacturers, standardisation of stores, etc. The Pro- 
vincial Purchase Circles are intended to deal with indents of com- 
paratively small value, which can be most efficiently handled locally 
by officers stationed at important market centres. The Inspection 
Circles undertake the inspection not only of finished articles but also 
of stores throughout the process of manufacture in cases where manu- 
far'ture is carried out. Tor this purpose on expert staff of Inspectors 
and Examiners is employed in each Circle. At the Government Test 
House are undertaken physical and chemical tests and also analyses 
of various description of stores. The organisation is fully equipped 
with an expert staff with up-to-date machinery and appliances. The 
organisation at .Tamshedpur is known as the Metallurgical Inspec- 
torate, and is in charge of an officer designated as the Aletallurgical 
Inspector who is assisted by a stafi of expert metallurgists. Its 
function is to inspect throughout the process of manufacture mainly 
the products of the Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited, hut it 
also carries out such other tests and inspection of metals as fall 
within its scope. 

All requests for purchase are made by means of indents drawn up 
On special forms prescribed by the Department and are submitted 
to the Chief Controller of Stores or to the appropriate Controller of 
Purchase in the case of demands which the Provincial Controllers 
are competent to handle. Por all orders of Bs. .5,000 and upwards, 
tenders are usually invited by means of advertisements. Eor orders 
below Pis. 5,000, tenders are ordinarily invited onlv from known and 
reliable firms who are on the approved list of contractors. A state- 
ment of all orders placed by the Department, of the value of Bs IW 
and above is published every week in the Indian Trade -Toumal 
Purchases made by the Department are not completed until the 
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B.— raSOELLAFEOUS ITEMS OF LAW AND PBACTIOE 
AFFECTING TBADE, 


Merchandise Marts. 


iinp'^>rtDr« into 3 n<Vi. , • ~pi t„iiU ''ciu ni’intri'v thiin 'hf- 

T'r.ittcl Kinpdoin. r'.oiilci do v.tll to sluro^:" ivi - oc<}u nr.'vd m'd 

tiu Inw .ind rtcruintiou'- to rnf rt haridit-e ttiiirn'- In Appendix 

II ttiil hi iotmd the printipnl jiroi'ion-. of the Ttulmn Meri-h.inrf'i-** 
Marks Act, and connictivl Acts and the no'ificruticns hsml 

■thfcreiiiidcr The follotcin" simiin'irt o: the rcftnlation*- in force 
not clnini to be eshansti\e. I'ov thf=c scehint riiorc cotiiplftt tj,- 
formation a reference t-ucp’s-'t..d to th.e Mere-hundise MnrLe M«invfd 
’.rhich 55. published under the auth ,rite of the* Goeermntnt of India 
and 1' oht.Tinrdde of til .i^ents for tiic ~'>b of Tndimt Goeernti-nt 
pnblicnfions 


Infnn"eiiients or oftcni'es mae be ciassifud coir.enient!;. under 
four heads — 

flj Counterfeit trsdf* marks, 

! 2 j Trade de=criptioni; are falsi' in re spec! of the cuunlit 
of oricin, 

I'-t) Trade descriptions th^.i fiio fidst* in other respicts, ,ini 

( 4 ) Lengths not proper!;, st.imjnd on pief'o,roo<ls. 

The jiroYisions lecanhng eountei test trade marks do no: eostr 
csneenl get nji but do e\t* nd to oih< r mnrlts or Kunbinn* ion ol 
. - . _ ^ marks, the imitation of nhieh is re.ism* 

ij oan . e .ra o iDr.t • lalculntcd to lend persons to bchcTc 
that the aoods are the inamn'actwi* of some yiersons other than tluv 
Tc'diy ate, i.o.. ydece-goods are identified in the har.aar by their 
coloured labe’s or by the mamifncturer’s or importer's number tin- 
pirtssed upjon them or the incrchaiults<^ of a particular firm inav ’ne 
'kror.n bs the finn's name or initiaU 11111011 form no part o: ‘he 
trade mark. These Tirovisionc are intended not only to pirotccl maiui- 
lae-turers against piraci. but the general public from bcinc supplied 
vith ge,ods of inferior or unknotvn ejuality under cover of a tvell Itaotvn 
brand. If notice of such infringoment is given beforehand bv the 
aggrieved party to the Customs authorities, the goods on arrival are 
detained, if there is reasonable justification, pending (Ij execution 
of an indemnity bond v.ithin 24 hours or deposit of security in cash 
or currency notes to the amount of lO per cent, on the estimated 
value of the goods and (21 institution of proper legal proceedings 
ivithin a month. Bonn fide applications made in the absence of 
definite information for a ivatch of possible infringements ere usuallv 
granted for a period of ft months rencvtoble on reasonable grounris. 
But formal registration of inarks, etc.. b> Customs officers is prohi- 
bited. If in the course of the ordinary Customs examination an 
infringement is discovered, intimation is sent to the per=on whose 
mark is infringed to enable him to proceed as indicated above, but 
-the goods are released if he fails to take preliminary action within 
n period of 4 days. 
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(2) Trade description false 
In respect of country of 
origin. 

any person ^r'ho is a 
United Isjn!?dom or in 


It is not necessary to mark the country of origin on any goods 
imported into India, except where the goods made or produced 

beyond the limits of the United Kingdom 
or British India have applied thereto any 
name or trade mark being or pm-porting 
to he, the name or trade mark of 
manufacturer, dealer or trader in the 
British India or where the goods bear 
some other mark or indication which is held under the regulations to 
constitute a false trade description with regard to origin, in the 
absence of any countei'-indication of the real country of origin, e.p., 
Scotch whisky or Jamaica rum. if the produce of Holland. Similarh 
cognac and sherry require respectively the specific coimter-indica- 
tions "Nor made in France'. ‘Not made in Spain’, if not the produce 
of those countries. The commonest class of cases falling under 
this description is where the goods bear a mark or label with Enghsb 
words (most frequently the words ‘ti-ade mark'), the use of the 
English language being taken to indicate that the goods are the 
product of the United Kingdom or British India, and therefoi-e t<v 
constitute a false trade description unless corrected by a definite 
indication of the coimtvy of origin (such as ‘klade in France') or an 
indication negativing the implication to be drawn from the use of the 
English language, such as ‘Hade Abroad’, ‘Not made in the United 
Kingdom or British India'. ‘Foreign Hade’ or ‘Foreign Produce’. 
H'hen the name used is the name of a place in the United Kingdom 
or British India a counter-indication is required, e.p., the word 
‘Boston* requires, in the case of American goods, the counter-indica- 
tion U. S. A., but ‘^lade in New York or Philadelphia’ does not. 
The use of the English language on foreign made goods is admissible 
part of the goods themselves, c.g., the woi-d “Stamps” or 
‘Photographs’ on albums but not expressions such as ‘A present for 
a good boy’ or ‘Superior quality’. A consignment of spelter bearing 
the words ‘Extra pure' on the top of the slabs without counter- 
indication of country of origin, viz., Japan, which was stamped on 
the reverse tvith a rubber stamp, was held liable to penalty. 


In the case of goods made or produced in a foreign country, the 
trade description indicative of ‘origin in the United Kingdom or 
British India which has been corrected by the use of such an ex- 
pression as ‘Made Abroad’ may still be false, if it also suggests that 
the goods were manufactured in a foreign country other than the 
actual country of origin (c.j., scents made in Japan bearing the 
vord ‘parfumerie’). The counter-indication, which should be such 
ns to negative both these implications, must either specify the actual 
country of origin or must run ‘Not made in United Kingdom or 
British India or X’ (X being the other foreign country in which the 
goods might wrongly be supposed to have been manufactured). 
Similarly the use in a trade description of the language of one foreign 
country on goods produced in another requires counter-indication of 
the latter. English manufacturers using i^ench expressions on their 
goods were ordered to attach a prominent and permanent label 
‘Hade in Engl.and* on the offending goods. 


When the misleading words or marks consist of whet is or pur- 
ports to be the name or trade mark of a manufacturer, dealer or 
trader in the United Kingdom or British India, a specific and distinct 
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should also be stated. Siiuilaily it has been ruled that condensed 
inilh containing less than 3 per* cent, of butter fat contravenes the 
regulations unless rnarhed ‘luepartd fioin sldmmcd milk’. 

As a general rule the Merchandise Marks Act does not requite 
goods to be starnjied or marked, though u insists that any stamps or 

t4)l,englhs not property _ should be eoiTCct but by 

stamped on pieceg^ds. « special provision piece-goods which are 

ordinarily >.okl by length or by the piece 
must be correctly and properly stamped with the lengths in standaid 
yards. The stamping must be in English mimcrnls accompanied by 
the woul ‘yards’, tabbretiation 'yds.'), though marking in inches 
may be permiticd on cloths of ‘^mall dimensions and delicate make 
in accordance with the custom of the trade but in all cases it should 
be placed conspicuously on (he fabric itself so as not to be ordinaiily 
removable. Cotton and woollen piece-goods imported for the per- 
sonal use of individuals or private associations of indii'idnals and not 
for trade purposes need no' be stamped. The Collector has also the 
discretion not to detain unc^tamped piece-goods which are of such a 
nature that they would be liable to serious dci>recialion in value, if 
stamped. For the purpose of this regulation, piece-goods are defined 
as including cotton and ivoollon piece-goods excepting certain speci- 
fied descriptions; the provisions however do not apply to any inbric 
which comes within the scope of the above definition but is ordinarily 
':old by the unit or with reference to the number. Pieces of mosquito 
netting imported m’thout the lengths stamped on thorn were directed 
to be stamped under penalty or in the alternative with an enhanced 
penalty in lieu of stamping. 

Registration of Trade Marks, 


There is no recognised registration of trade marks in India, but in 
view of the growing demand from the commercial public the quc,stion 
of initiating legislation for (he registration of Trade Marks is receiving 
the consideration of the Government of India. Registration of new 
trade marks on payment of a fee is made by (he Madras and South 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and ns evidence of the date on winch 
the mark or ticket was registered, may be useful in subsequent, litiga- 
tion, thoiigli it conveys no legal richts. Tbo Bombnv Millownors’ 
-Association keeps a register of all trade mai-ks in use by members and 
has a special set of rules governing their registration to which all 
mpmber.s upon election agree to conform, in view of the protection 
afforded by the Association to the trade marks and tickets used by 
them. 


Registration of Partnerships and Business names. 

The question whether the registration of business^ partnerships and 
business names should be made compulsory by legislation has been 
frequently considered by the Government of India in _ the past. As 
a result of the recommendations of the Civil Justice Comnutt^, 
which repoi-ted in the year 192,5, an Act to define and amen - the 
law relating to partnerships, entitled the Indian Partnership Act, 
1932 (IX of 1932) was passed, which repealed Chapter XI ol the 
Indian Contract Act, 1872, and also the whole of the Burma 
tration of Business Names Act, 1920. The Act provides for c 
registration of firms and explains the rights and liabilities or partners. 
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commercial and industrial bodies on tlie loetil legislni.ivp Councils is 
sbQ^\n below; — 


Name of constituency 


No. 

of 

seats. 


Jtfadra/! — 

MndrJis Chambi r of ConiinOK'c 
Madras. Tmd* s .‘V‘'-ocintiin 
Southern Ttitlin Cl'ftmbi r of Commerce 
Nuttu IvotloiNfl^jArtlicrif .\“oemtion 
Mudrnr Planters’ Af.*^0('intion . 

Jiotnbar; — 

Karachi Chamber of Common e 
Bombay Trad'S As'-oci.at ion . 

Ahmedobod Slilli.vnetv’ .\-socmtion. 

Indian Jlorthants’ Chamber and Bureau 
Bombay MiHowriorR A'-sociutjiu 
Btngril — 

Indum Jute iSnils Association . 

Indian Ten cot iivt ion 

Indian Mining; .A'soointion ... 

CalculUi Trades .‘V'^HOciate n . . . . . 

Bengal Ntttinnal Cbnniberof Commerce 
Bengal Hunrnri .Vs'ocintion .... 
Bengal JInliojau Sablm .... 

Utn'/fd Provinces— 

Upper India Chamber of Commerct' 

United Province! Chamber of Commerce . 

The Punjab — 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades .Association 

Punjab InduBirics 

Bihar and OrUta 

Bihar Planters ..... 

Indian Mining lAss-ociation .... 

Indian Mining I'< dcmtu.n 

Burma — 

Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce 
Burmese Cliambt r of Commerce 
Rmigoon Trades AsBoeinti'iii .... 
Chinese Cliamber of Commerce 
Central Provinces— 

Central Provinces and Berar Mining Arsociation 
Ctntral Provinces Commerce and Industries 
Assam — 

A'eam Vallfy Planting ...... 

Surma Valley Planting . .... 

Commorco and Industry ...... 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

0 

1 
1 


I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 
1 


ThoBe ropi'es"iitHtivos being non-officinls enjoy complete freedom of 
ottitudo v.'ith regard to any legislation or subject/ of debate wbicli 
way come before t.be councils. The Chnmbeis nie also represciitctl 
in quasi-Go\emmont institutions such as Port Commissions while 
scuts arc icscrved for them on (be Improveincnl Trusts of Cnleutra 
and Bombay tmd on Municipal Corporations. It is usual for both the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments to obtain the \dows of the load- 
ing Chambers and commercial associations before embarking upon 
measures which, liowever, remotely, are likclv to affect I rude, and 
every consideration is given to nnv advice tendered. 
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The conferojices at Calcutta have usuall}' been opened by H. J3. 
the Viceroy or H. B. the Governor o£* Bengal and they have in the 
past been attended by members of the Central and Local Govern- 
ments, other Government officials and delegates from all the consti- 
tuents Chambers. Besolutions relating to Constitutional matters, Law 
and Legislation, Currency and Finance, Bailways, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Customs Duties and Tariffs, Shipping, and general ques- 
tions are put forward for discussion; and such resolutions as are 
adopted unanimously are forwarded to the Government Depart 
ment concerned for consideration and airpropriate action. 

The Association is represented in the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bU- by a member nominated by H. E. the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil, oil the recommendation of the constituent Chambers. 

The Association is also represented on the Central Advisory 
Committee for Lighthouses and the Impciial Council of -Agricul- 
tural Eeseareh and is a member of the Federation ot Chambers of 
Commerce of the British Empire, on the Council of which it has two 
representatives, one of whom is a Vice-President of the Federation. 

The Federaiion of Lidian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
founded in 1926, is a central organisation representating Indian 
• Federation oi Indian eommeieial and industrial inteiests in 
Chambers oI Commerce and India. The mam objects of the Feclera- 
Industry. tjon are to promote Indian business in 

matters of iuhuid and foieign trade transport, iudusti'j- and manu- 
factures and imance, to collect and desseminate statistical and com- 
mercial information, to support or oppose legislative or other mea- 
sures affecting the commercial interests of the countiy, as the case 
may be, to provide for arbitration when occasion arises, to pro- 
mote unanimity and uniformity of practice among.^t the members 
of the commercial or industrial commumty and to do all such law- 
ful acts as may be benehcial or conducive to tlie attainments of the 
objects or any of them. There are three classes of members— ordi- 
nary, foreign Indian Chambers eligible for corresponding memiier- 
ship and eminent Indians eligible for Honorary membership. The 
Federation is represented on various bodies, notably, in the several 
committees of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eeseareh, and 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Organisatio’i. 

A representative’s office is maintained in Berlin to encourage 
and develop trade relations between the two countries. 

Q'he membesbip of the Federation is 48. 

The All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers vas estab- 
lished on 12th December 1932 and is a body allied to the Federation 
AlUndia Organisation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
of Industrial Employers, Industry, Its objects are to promote the 
Cawnpore. industrial development, to nominate de- 

legates and advisers to represent the employers at the Inlsmational 
Labour Conference, League of Hation'^, International Chamber of 
Commerce, etc., to encourage or discom-age legislative or other 
meabiues likelv to affect industrial interests^ to tape necessary steps 
in regard to the reconmiendations or convenfion of the Litemationai 
Labour Conference, to regulate conditions of employment of industrial 
labour, eio. 
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of disputes. TLe Chamber is a member of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, and of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Paris. There are three chi'^ses of members, 
Honorary. Ordinary and Additional The Chamber is represented on 
the Joint Development Board Punjab, Local Boaid of Economic 
Enquiry. Indian Central Cotton Committee, etc. 

The adair.s of the Chamber are managed by an e^ecuti\c com- 
mittee, consisting of a Pre.sident, two vice-Presidents, 12 members, 
an Honorary Secretary and a joint Honorary Secretary. 

The Head oHice is ai 7 A, Nisbet lload, Lahoie with a branch at 
Amritsar. 


The Indian Jute manufacturers’ Association was constituted in 
1884, the name being altered at a special general meeting in July 

1902 to the “Indian Jute ilills' Associa- 
Indian Jute Miills Associa- tion" when a complete set of rules and 
tion, Calcutta. regulations nag adopted. They uere e.x- 

lensivolj- revised in 1930, and, in 1931 the Association was register- 
ed under the Indian Trades Union Act, (XVI of 1926). 

The Associauoa started nith a membeiship of 19 which has iisen 
to b'l. The ob]ects of the Association are to encourage and secure 
united feeling and action, to collect and classify facts and statistics, 
to open out new marlmts, if practicable, to fi.v points of custom, 
to standaidize coutrachs, to obtain the removal of gi-ie\auces, to 
arbitrate on matters of dispute, to communicate tvith public autho- 
rities or kindred associations, to impose restrictive conditions on the 
conduct of the tiade and to adjust the production of the mills in 
the Association to the demand in the world market, to encourage and 
hnance technical developments in plant and machinery for the manu- 
facture of jute aud its products and scientific e.xplorotion of new uses 
to which jute can be applied, and the disoovei-j' of by-products; 
generally to piomote and to protect the interests of those engaged 
in rhe jute industi'y in all matters relating to it, especially in those 
touching the interests of the members of the Association, and to do 
all such other lawful acts as are incidental or conducive to the attain- 
ment of the above objects or any of them. 

The Association returns two representatives to the Bengal Le- 
gislative Council. 

The affairs and funds of the Association are managed by a Com- 
mittee consisting of a Chairman and 6 members who are appoint- 
ed annually nr a general meeting. The Secretary and Assistant 
Secretai-^- of the Bengal Clininber of Commerce are ex-officio Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary of the Association. The Office of the 
Association is at the Eoyal Exchange, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


East India Cotton Assoda 
tion, Limited, Bombay. 


The East Indian Cotton Association, Limited, Bombay, was 
founded in 1921 to provide, regulate and maintain suitable buildings 

or rooms for a Cotton Exchange in the 
City of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
to provide forms of contracts and regulate 
the canying out and enforcemenlj or cancellation of contracts, to 
adjust controversies between persons engaged in the cotton b-ade, to 
establish just and equitable principles in the said trade, to maintain 
uniformity in rules; regulations and usages of the said trade; to fix 
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body to Government and the trade, to promote the improvement of 
cutton growing and marketing in India and to act as a centre for the 
dissemination of information on tEese subjects. The Vice-Chair- 
man, Imperial Ccuncil of Agricultural Research, is President and the 
membership consists of the representatives of the various Provin- 
cial Departments of Agriculture, of Chambers of Commerce, of the 
Dinpire Cotton Growing Corporation, of Commercial Associations 
connected with the cotton industry, of cotton growers and of cotton- 
growing Indian States, with the Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in agricnltnval matters, the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics and the Commer- 
cial nominees of the Governments of Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, 
Bengal, the United Provinces and the Central ProAunces. The 
Indian Cotton Cess. Act of 1923 has given toe Committee incorpor.r- 
tion as a permanent body and prescribed its constitution. All sec- 
tions of the trade including spinners and manufacturers, merchants, 
In-okers and ginners are represented on it. and it is therefore m a 
position to offer authoritative advice to the Government of India 
•uid Local Governments on all problems affecting the industry. 

The Indian Alining Association (founded in 1892) was the oucoome 
of the activities of a Alining Sub-Committee of the Bengal Chamfaex 

of t’ommeice. The objects of the Asso- 
Indisn Mining Association, elation are to protect, bj every legitimate 

means, tlie interests of those engaged in 
developing the mining industries of India, to foster those indus- 
tries. to provide a ready means of aibitration for tlie settlement of 
disputes between mining proprietors and to take part in discussions 
affecting or having a bearing upon mines, their development or work- 
ing. and for this purpose to enter into communication with the Gov- 
ernment and other public bodies. 

All persons or companies engaged in conducting mining enter- 
prises are eligible to be members of the Association. The Com- 
mittee are empowered by the rules to appoint honorary members 
but such members have no voting privileges. 

The Association originated with a membership of 13 which had 
increased to 146 in 1924 but subsequently declined, owing to the 
trade depression, to 90 in 1934. Alembers of the Association were 
responsible for approximately 65 per cent, of the coal raised in India 
in 1934. Practically all the European and a number of Indian coal 
concerns in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are members. The Asso- 
ciation enjoys the privilege of electing a representative to each of 
the Legislative Councils of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

■j’he Headqnarteis of the Association are at the Royal Exchange, 
2, Clive Street, Calcutta, and its business is conducted by a Com- 
mittee of seven members who appoint their o^vn Ohairinan. 

This Association founded in Alarch 1913 represents mainly Indian 
capital in the Goal mining industry of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa and 

the Central Provinces. Almost all the 
' Indian Mining Federation. Indian colliery owners are members of the 

Eederation. 


t 
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The i'ccleration ib vicioly represented on various public bodies unci 
institutions boln ot Bengal and Jiihar and Orissa, and elects u 
member to tlie Legislative Council of the hitler piouiice. 

The legistcrcd olhee of the i'cderatiou ib at lb, Lli\c Sticct, 
Calcutta which hub a blanch on the Jhana coalfield. Its afuiir.s me 
admmisteied bv an Jixccutive Coinuiiltce of filtccn inciiibei-> i.s-ibt- 
ed by a paid Neciclari. 

It frequently issuob cuculats huininaiising the acU\itics of the 
Committee supple meiitod by htatistics relevant to the coal Uade and 
the traffic position. It maintains a ftec leading loom for its mem- 


This InstituU was founded in 1900, “to pioinote the hludy of ml 
hrniichcs of mining, geology, metallurgy and engineering m India, 

With a view to disseminate the niforma- 
llining and Geological obtained for facilitating the si-ientific 

Institute of India. cconoiiuc devetopmeut of the mine- 

ral industries ot India.” Its ordinary nieinhcr.'.hip is open to per- 
sons possessing a degree or first class diploma in geology , minnic, 
metallurgy or ciigiiieeruig from a recognised Univereity or School 
of Science, or a fiist class ccrtific.ite of compcl'mcy as a manager of 
mine, or experience in mines, or vvoiks, or practical field vioik e.x- 
tendiUg over certain specified periods and under certain condiiions of 


lesponsibility. 

Meetings Cor the reading and discussion of papcia and e.vcursions 
to mines or engineering works of interest me held at fiequcmi inter- 
vals. The Institute publishes an annual volume of Timisactions. 
A technical library w'liich is accommodated m the Indian 3l1ioo1 of 
Mines, Dlinnbad, is maintained lor tlie lieiicfit of mombc’-s in the 
coalfields of Haniganj and Jharia SpecTal in\ebtigation= am made 
fiom time to time 

The affairs of the Institute are administered by a President and a 
Council of 20 members elected nnnuallv fiom tiic general borlv. At 
the end of October, 1931, the nicmboiship consisted of 2.35 oidinai"'" 
members The headuqnrters of the Institute arc in Calcuita 

The Wine, Spiiit and Beer Association of India was founded in 
1892 with headquarters at the Eoynl Exchange Buildings, Calcutta, 
, ,-,10 encouingo .and secure united feeling 

AsTw^tion ftma amongst shippers and irnpor- 

teis, to decide points ot cusiom, to arbi- 
trate in matters of dispute, to communicate with public bodies, 
authorities and Idndered associations, to watch the opeiation of the 
Excise and Castoms laws as they may affect the trade, and generally 
to promote and protect the interests of persons engaged in the wine, 
spirit and beer trade of India The business and affairs of Hie Asso- 
ciation are managed by a General Committee consisting of not moie 
than 12 firms, of w-hich six are lesident in Calcutta and are apnoint- 
ed annually at the general meeting held during the month of Alarch 
in each venr. 


B. — ^Provincial and Local 

(i) CnAMBCRs or Commekce. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce w’as founded in 1834, when 
Lord William Bentinck was Governor- General. Little is knowoi of 
its early history. There are no lecords prior to 1851, when it was 
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jjnore or loss reconstituted. For very many 3 ears it was housed in 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse in Clive Street. But in 1893 the 
Bengal Chamber ol Com- then President, Sir James j\Iaclray (the 
merce. late Yiseount Inchcape of Stiathniiver) 

acquired on its behalf the premises of the New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration in liquidation. These premises stood at the corner of Clive 
Street and hat was Icnown then as Old China Bazar Street, on what 
is reputed to have been the site of Clive’s Government House, and 
later of the house in which Sir Philip Prancis lived. 

The Bank premises were utilised by the Chamber and the Boyal 
Exchange until 1915, when they were demolished and the present 
Jtouil Exciiangc was erected. The establishment of a Commercial 
Exchange nus mooted m Calcutta as far back as 185'?'; and in 1881 
the organisation of a mercantile exchange was contemplated. But 
it v.as not until 1893, vhen the Oriental Bank premises were acquir- 
ed, that the idea took pinctical shape. A mercantile exchange, 
Avbieh by special permission of Queen Vietoi-ia was styled tlie Po 3 'al 
Exchange, w’as then established as part of the Chamber. The 
Exchange now consists of upwards 6G0 members and the Exchange 
Hall which is a proinment feature of the present building is used by 
them daily as n place of meeting for the transaction of business. 

The Chamber itself was incorporated in 1893 ns a public- com- 
pany under section 26 of the Indian Companies Act. Prior to that 
time it hud been mi unregistered association of merchants, bankers, 
shopowners, insurance companies, brokers and others engaged in 
cotnuierco and imlustiy. It now consists of 221 members and may 
fairly claim to bo tborouglily representative of the European trade, 
commcice and manufacturers of the city. It is managed by a Presi- 
dent, a Yice-Pmsidont, and a committee of seven ivho are elected 
anmially by the lucmbers and who conduct its business in accordance 
with the pjovihions of the m tides of As'jociation. In addition to the 
worl: of tile Chamber proper, nr, represented by this Committee, there 
arc no few'cr than 26 Commercial associations and organisations rc- 
cogni.-ed by and nfi’iliated to the Chamber whose business is transacted 
by tile secretariat staff of the Chamber, sub}oct to the direction of 
Committees and Sub-Committees. 

An import unr braneii of the work of the Chamber is the mea- 
f tiring mid WL'glung of most of the principal commodities e.xported 
fmm CnkmEta. For (bis work the Chamber has a special Deparl- 
mi*.ul — ibe Lioerwui Jloa'iurors’ Department — which has been iu 
exi'S(.iH’e for fifty years. It maintains a staff of about 100 measur- 
iii.’:; ofFu^rs who measure and weigh goods chieily in course of sbip- 
pu'nt. The n tasummeuts so recorded are used by (he steamdiip 
companio-t mi tho basi*; upon v/hioli to enlculato freiglifs charged (c 
f q urte",. and tiif* v.dgiits nr»* icqmred chii^dy bj' cxporteis fo’* con- 
‘ru.’t pnrpr^' ■«. The volume of hU'iucsq transaotod ],y the Dfoart- 
i;.» nt i’fs-' urtumlly been nffictel by {ho recent Ir.id--* (lepre?«iou, but 
tl'*' nurtfe r of pa'’ka&'s raensured durinir the year ended 30ih .Tunc 
lOfit iijr.xvnstiHl to as mueh as G.SiJO.fiTO and the numb'-r of pack- 
f,'v , wv idled wac 6 2.T6.(>yr>. 
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The number of members on the roll is 1,500. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce was established in 1932. The 
objects arc mniniy to piomote and protect the trade, commerce, 
agriculture and industries of India, particularly those in which Muslims 

are interested, to urge or oppose legis- 
Muslim Chmbor ol Ooa- ]ative or other measures affectins such 
merco, Calcutta. commerce, etc., to collect and 

disseminate statistics and other information consistent with the objects 
of the Chamber, to arbitrate in the settlement of disputes, when so 
desired, to mamtain uniformity in I'ules, regulations, and usages in 
the various branches of trade, etc. 


The Chamber is represented on certain important bodies, namely, 
Calcutta Port Trust, Bonid of Economic Enquiry for Bengal, Indian 
Accovmtanoy Board, Paris International Congress of Exchange, 
etc. lilerabership is open to any firm, joint-stock company, or other 
trading coiporaticn. 

The affair? of the Chamber are administered by a committee con- 
sisting of a Prosulent, four vice-Piesidonts, 15 ordinarj' membei's and 
a Secretary. 

Tlie oltice is located at 22. Canning Street, Calcutta. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce of Patna was estaWibhed in 
J9.32 with the object of promoting the commercial well-being of the 

Muslim community in India in general 
Muslim Chamber ol Com- and that of Bihar and Orissa 
merco, Bibar and OrUsa. particular. It has objects similar to 

those of other Chambers. The Chamber 
is administeved by a committee not exceeding 15 members including 
a President, 3 vice-Piosidents, 1 Secvetaiy, 1 Assistant Secvctur\, 1 
Treasurer and 1 Legal Adviser. The office of the Chamber is at 
r.'itrm. 


Tiie Bombav Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, was founded in. 
1830. Its affairs are controlled by a President, Vice-President and 
Coiumittee of seven. Tlii? Chamber has gi^en paixicular aiteiition 
to the publication of statistical returns and enjoys special facilities 
Bombay Chamber ot Com- from the Custom Hon=e ioj- their prepara- 

tioii. The daily issues include an nici\al 
K'Uirn and tr.ide return, detrdls of all import and export manifests 
are pubiiebed twice a week and current quotations wccldy, while the 
iigiir*’? of exports and imports fprincipal articles) by sea aie issued 
i.icnthU, in addition to special returns of imports of nicceirotyl-s and 
yarns nnd f-vporu of cotton. A Me.a=urement Department is respon- 
sible for the measurement of exports in the docks prior to loading^ 
and as e!>e'.\bere one of the most important function? perfonned oy 
tl i' Chamber i? that of arbitrntiou in commer'‘ial dispute". 


Thi* riiiinhir elects a repTf'cat.ative to the Connen of tii-m 
two ff' fh-*' P-ombav Council. It ns? tne * The 

Bombav Municmal * Corroration and fiv'- on the Port iru 

- t-.. rir-frt fl'f 


i.uud -i ,t TT.rmb.- i^'unbimrnl. Pv /‘.VroVn 

rnou'ird o- intt rented in jn'^rcatwilt' p’ltsuhs B ci*..- ’ ' 
rs" a im i iber. 



is itself aaiUated to the British Imperial Council of Commerce, 
London, and is also an original member of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India. The Madras Trades Association and the 
United Planters' Association of Southern India are represented on 
the Chamber by Honorary members, and Government officials in- 
terested in trade and commerce are also invited to join the Cham- 
ber from time to time in a similar capacity. 

The Chamber has tu'o seats on the Madi-as Legislative Council, 
and has in addition three seats on the Corporation of liladi-as and 
four seats on the iiladras Port Tnist Board. The Chamber is also 
represented on the Advisory Committees of the South Indian and 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Eaihvays, the ^Madras pro-'Incial 
Colton Committee, the provincial State Aid to Industries Board and 
the Indian Tea Cess Committee. 

The Chamber undertahes arbitrations and surveys with reference 
to matters relating to piecegoods and yams and general disputes. 
It publishes fortnightly a price current and market report, also ton- 
nage schedules, etc., and an annu-al volume which contains its Pro- 
ceedings for the previous year. Trade marks and tickets ate legis- 
tered on application and payment of o fee which differentiates against 
non-members, provided that no objection is raised when the proposal 
is circulated. No application is favourably entertained from an 
Indian firm trading under a European name. Though registration 
conveis no riebt wlhcli the party registeiing does not already possess 
at law, it dates in a war the use of a particular ticket or mark by an 
individual firm which may have evidential value in the event of sub- 
sequent litigation. 

The affairs of the Chamber are ecnducted by a Chahmian, a Vice- 
Chairman and a Committee of live members, with the aid of n Sec- 
retary. The lepresenUitites of the Chamber on the Madras Legis- 
lative Council are also cx-officio members of the Committee during 
their term of office. In addition to these there are special sub-com- 
mittees, for Exports, Impoits, and Skins and Hides. 


Bihar and Orissa Ohambet 
oi Gommerco. 


The Chamber was formed with the object of promoting the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the province. The membership 

is open to all commercial and industrial 
concerns as well as to individual interest- 
ed in the economic uplift of the province. 
It is represented on certain important public bodies, vk.. Local Le- 
gislative Council, Advisory Committees of railways, the Univer- 
sitv’, the Board of Iiidusfiies, etc. Its affairs arc administered by a 
President, two Viec-President«, one Honorary Secretary, and one 
Joint Honorary Secretary, The registered office of the Chamber is 
at P.atna. 

The Chamber vas founded with objects similar to those of other 
kindred orcanisations. The memtiership is open to any Indian gen- 
fru „ tleman. fiim or association engaged in 

tr.ade and industry. Tliere are five classes 
of memCbrs. Patrons, Kesklent mem- 
bers, iMoffusil members. AssoeiaLion, and Honorary members. The 
business of the ehamuer is conducted through an executive committee 
onnsisting of n Pre<.idcnf. Viee-Piesident, and seven members. The 
office is located in CuHack. 





Tbs fcjj:ar,ni India Cbambsr of Comir^rc-i (loundsd in Yif>} 
ilzhns I'j rtpres-.a: Indian eoinraemi.. trade, industries and banking 

in tt!& Ciij of Madras and tbo up-t-'j-antr. 

S oilngn : ^ Infia CcanseT of the i’residencj. TLe objccrs 

of (X Chamhec are ideniica} rata toose 

of similar bt^a-e- and ite aSairs are raaEa-ged Lr an Zxecuthe Coib- 
lar.te^ of trreat;. -icTor members and a President and tr.o \'ite-Presi- 
deatb. T',.o Honorary Seeretane= are eiected from aiacag tee 
meraoerd of the Executire Connoitt-'-e trery jesr and there is alb-o a 
pc-d Asb-stant fceeretarr- XtieTe arc aoout ?-/d laeiabers, rtriiident 
and non-r^b’-dent, on the rtlls of the CEambar including several As- 
Kclar.sns and Chambers o: (Jcmmcrcc in the districts. The Cliaraber 
Las Oeeii recjgnistd in several s'atntes acd it enio^s the right of send- 


rcc one 


bUrfcHcntatrve to 


Madras Legislative Council, tuo to the 
bladras Port Trust, tvo to the Madras Corporat’on, tvro to the iladras 
Ut..v-.THtty and one to the iladr^s Board of Industries. The Chamber 
rbEners 'trade raerkb, Fu-ve;.3 go-ids and undertakes arbitration of 
disputes. 

The Coc.iU&ia Ctamocr of Commerce, established in I&'jS. i.as no 
brsnehes, out more or less represents the European mercanttie com- 
Ccanzda Ciantet of inun.tv of the nann-east const of the 
Corursrse. AIb.dn.s Presidency carrying on DU=irebS 

in Cocanala and in other parts of the distnc'ts of Godavan, Kistna, 
Vizagaj.atam and Ganjam. It H managed by a Coremilfee c-tnsist- 
mg of a Chairman and tt.o members, apj-oints arbitrators and con- 
ducts surveys and publishes annually a report of the proceedings ot 
the Clnimber and statistical information regarding the trade of Cocs- 
nada port. 

Ihis Chamber. to-Tcenj cal*ei the l>attve Chamber of Commerue, 
va- foun-ied in I&3j. Ail Inman n.erehaat: engaged or interested 

in mercantue pursuits and disposed to aid 
hi carrying into effect the objects of the 
Cnambcr arc elinble for mernbershio. 


Ooiavan Chas'cer cf Csrt- 
ttstta, Cccamfia. 


The Cbaa-ibsr undertahes the survey of goods and publisher a fort- 
nigbtiy puce current. 

The Chatriber enjoys the pri-viiege oi electing three members to 
the Coeacada Port Coi.se’vrancy Board. 

Tee Tutlcorin Chamber of CoTrunerte. fo'tndtd in 1903, has nc 
brauebes, but represent' the European mercantile communitv of 
^ Tu'teorin au'I neighbourhood. The 

•-‘EiCbi , c, . 5 . ^ Charnb^ are managed by 
•' Co’r.ir->tee of three licmhcrs. one of 
!,bcr_, -'.c. 1 'H-irr.-i". the eV'-'C-Gtlve "O’-’: fa-eirn in the h'n't= of the 

Tue Char.L'r appoinf^ arHr-a'^o-:. a^d c-jllects 

<s‘'st'.csi en^ 
of the port. 


iri V iS; ' 

a-d^ r!-.E-£ 


es. for inclusicfu in au annur-i retort, 
iaforrnation teatinn on the trede interest' 


Co: 


nn 


Che 


of Commerce ffous-ied in 18-571 has no 


P-iiueac- 
of luE.'i 


but IS a rr’-mbcT of the Associated Chamhors of C-omme-^ce 
Tt represents- tne Bttti=h Euroresu mercantile com- 
rr.iinity of Cochin. It j: rcanaced by a 
Ehr^nran an IIo-.o’-'<rv Secrebarv.’ and 




Committee. 
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appxi’rits crb'tr".tor= 


and 



publislies amiually a report containing statistical information regard- 
ing the trade of Coohiu in particular and of ilalabor Coast ports in 
general. 


Tins cliainber tvas fotmded in 1923 to promote, foster and pro- 
tect the commerce of tire port of Calicut and the mercantile interests 

of tbe Sialabar coast. Its JiS’airs are 
Calicut Chamber oi managed by an executive committee 
Commerce, consisting of a Cbaimian, two members 

and an Honorary Secretary. 


AH European firms or individuais engaged in mercantile pursuits 
in Tellicherrj' are eligible for membership of the local Chamber of 
„ , , Commerce, its affans are managed bv 

Coite."^ ' Honorai-j Secretary- under the |eneri 

super\-isiou of the members. 


The Xegapatam Chamber of Commerce uas established m 1931 
to promote harmony and union among the members of the com- 

mefcial community and to protect the 
ol Commm«?‘SSpaS‘’'' “ter^ts of trade, commerce and Industiy 

of India in general and of ^iegapatain m 
particular. The Chamber conducts arbitrations and survevs in all 


dispiiles arising out of commercial transactions, registers trade ruarts 
and issues licenses to brokers and eonvasing agents. The certificates 
of the coimtrj’ of origin issued by the Chamber have recently been 
recognised by the Governments of Straits Settlements and Federated 
lilaiai" States, 


The office bearers of the Chamber consist of a President, Vice- 
President, two Joint Secretaries and a Treasurer. 


Ooimbatoxe Chamber 
Commerce, Coimbatore. 


Tliis Chamber was established in 1922 with a view to pmmcte, 

fo«ter and protect the commerce and the 
mc'i-cautile interests of the GoLmbatcre 
town and districts by collecting and elassi 
fving aU relevant information and forming a court of reconciliation 
and of arbitration to parties wilbng to abide bv its decision. Members 
are of two classes — ordin.ary and honorary. There are 11 members. 
Its aSairs are managed by a committee consisting of a cbau-man, an 
bonoiaiw secretary and three other chamber members. 


The Mysore Chamber of Commerce v.as established in .1915 to 
promote and protect the commercial inte- 
hlysore Chamber of Com- in the State of Mysore by means of 

merce, Bangalore. activities similar to other Chambers. The 

Cluninber has been recjgnised b\ the Government of India as compe- 
tent to issue cert’ficntes of origin. Individuals, firms, jomt-stock 
comp.inies, corporations and Associations engaged or interested in 
trade, commerce, industry, transport, finance and other mercantile 
pursuits are eligible for membership. Members are of two classes: 
honorary and ordinary. The Chamber is represented on important 
public bodies like tbe Legislative Council, . Representative Assembly, 
City Municipal Coimcii, etc. 


Tbe management of the Chamber is vested in a committee con- 
sisting of not less than fourteen and not more than eighteen ordinary 
members including a President, vice-President and a Secretary. 
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Tlie Chamber \%as registered in March 1033 under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913 The object of the Chamber is to promote 
trade and commerce. Every person firm or company residing at 
or carr\-ing on business at Xagpiir is eligible for membership. The 
Kagpur Chamber oi Com- number of members is 60. The Chara- 
merce. her is represented on the local Ivfumcipal 

Cojnmittee. Its aSairs are administered bv a ^Managing Board con- 
sisting of a President, two Vice-Presidents, one Secretary and nine 
members. 


The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, founded in 1860 on lines 
similar to those of Bombay, has for its objects the promotion and 
protection of the general mercantile interest of the province of 

Sind, to communicate with the public 
KaxaeJu Chamber ot Com- authorities v,ith similar associations, in 
raercs. other places and with individuals on all 

subjects of ceneral mercantile interest, to 
collect and classify commercial information and to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in dispute. It= afiaiis 
are managed by a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and a Committee of 
eight elected armually The Chamber elects a representatic e to the 
Bomhav Legislative Council .and four representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust. The number of members on the roll is 59 and there are 
five honorary members. 

The Chamber undertahes to nominate European arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes as to the quality or condition of mer- 
chandise and appointment a public measurer to measure pressed hales 
of cotton, wool, hemp, hides and other me’^chandise at the port. It 
also publ'shes v.eekly a price current and market report and month- 
ly statements of impoits and evportv or various commodities 

The Chamber was founded in 1916 .^nd incorporated in 1925 
under the Indian Companies Act VII of 1913 Its objects are 
mainly to safeguard and promote coii'inon commercial interests of 
the Indian Maritime Traders in particular, to nominate delegates 
and advisers, etc., to represent the emplovers of Ind’n at the Annual 
International Labour Conferences of the League of Kations, to take 
all steps necessary in regard to the recommendations or conventions 
_ _ , of the International Labour Conferences. 

presentation m tlie lollovnn? bodies 
among others, viz-, Karachi ilun’cuiat Corporation and Bombay 
Board ci Commimications (jo'ntiy uith the Karachi Indian Mer- 
chants’ As'^ociation), Karachi Port Trust, etc. In co-opei-ation with 
riie Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association, it compiles and publishes 
trade returns, and railway statistics. The number of members is 
294. The business of the Chamber 's managed hv a committee com- 
posed of one Chairman, two Vice-Chairmen, one Honornrv Secretarv, 
one -Joint Honorary Secretary and 21 members. 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce was founded in IPOl to 
represent the commercial interests of the European and Indian 
CWttagoag Chamber ol communities _ in Eastern Bengal. Its 
Commerce memberslnn includes also the Surma V.-il- 

r,.. Assam branches of the Tndi.an 

lea ..^soMation. The Chamber elects three members to the Chitta- 
gong Port Trust and is repre'^euted on the local Municipalitv. 
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Wliiiii requested by the parties, the Chamber appoints arbitrators 
n'or the settlement of comipercial disputes. 

The objects of the Chamber are to promote and protect trade, 
.commerce and manufactures of Basteru Bengal in particular. The 

Chamber is composed of sixteen members 
CoSc7 ^ includiug the President, Yiee-Presidenfc 

and Honorary Secretary. The office of 
the CJiamber is at Xarayanganj, Bengal. 

The Berar Chamber of Commerce tras established in 1933 trifch 
objects similar to those of other Chambers. The membership is 
_ „ open to am- Indian firm, company or as- 

jnerce Akola. sociation, engaged m trade in Berar, 

’ There are three classes of members — ordi- 

nary, patrons and honoraryc The Chamber is administered by a 
committee consisting of tfie President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
and fourteen other members. The office is at Eajasthan Building, 
Jllcola, Berar. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cannpore, was inaugu- 

TJpper India Chamber of September 1888 and - the first 

(Commerce, Cavmnote general meeting took place in January 

3889. 

The chief aims and duties of the Chamber are to promote and 
protect the general commercial and industrial interests of the United 
troTinces of Agra and Oudli. to encourage friendly feelings and una- 
nimity among manufacturers and merchants on ail subjects involving 
uieir common good, to act as a medium of communication "with 
Goiemnient and to receive references from and to arbitrate between 
-parties willing to abide by the decision of the Chamber. 

^ The Chamber began with a membership of 22 which has now 
.increased to 01. Among the members are included all the railways 
selling these provinces the prineipal banks, and, save for a few 
sinall gmnmg and flour and similar mills, all the pow er-driven indus- 
■tnes of the United Proi-inces and some in the adjoining provinces. 

portion of the joint stock capital invested in Acra and 
Ouuh IS represented on the Chamber and in addition there is a con- 
siderable individual membership. 

Officers of Government in the Departments of Commei-ce and 
Industry, of Agriculture, and of Posts and Telegraphs are annually 
elected Affihated i\Iembers of the Cha -nber. 

The Chamber is affiliated to the Federation of Chambers of 
■merce of the British Empire. London: the 
Conunerce (Incorporated!. London and to the Interna ‘ 

•tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ and of Com- 

Manehester, and is a -.■nembor of the India, 

-merce of lidia, Calcidta. and tbe Employers Federation o. ana a. 

Bombay . XJnited Proi-inces Legislab’xe 

It returns t ''0 Provincial Board of Industiies: 

•Council and is also tPe Board oi Economic Enqmry, 

-the PioTincial Board o: ' jr 4 icipal Board: ihe Indian 

Oiiited provinces. ,, Provincial Board of ’Loan Coinmis- 

■Central Cotton Committees of the various Eafiwajs of 

siouers: and the .0.01.1-0. 
rhe Province. .q 
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Umted Provinces Chamlier 
of Commerce, Cavrnpore. 


Th- Chamber maintains a tribunal of arbitration and a commer- 
cial 6un.'ej which are freelj- availed of 

The headquarters of the Chamber are at Cawnpore and its affairs- 
are adaninistered by a Committee of ten, includ'ng a President and. 
a Vice-President 

The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Civil Lines, Canm- 
porc, founded in 1914, is the oldest and the only recognised Indian 

Chamber in the Province. It is a mem- 
ber of the Tnteniational Chamber of Com- 
merce, Par's and enjoys the right of re- 
pi'esentation in the Local Legislative Coimcil. Cav. npore Vlunieipal 
Board, and the Provincial Boards of Industries, A^culturc, Educa- 
tion and Economic Enquiry. Most of the Mofussil trade bodies in 
the province are affiliated to the Chamber. 

The Chamber nas founded ht 1932 nith the object of safeguard- 
ing and promoting the interests of the mercantile community in 
the United Protinces. It collects and disseminates statistical and 

other commercial information, and issues- 
uS^t^BcS'cawnroxe. English and a Hindi bulletin monthly. 

Tiie executive committee of the Chamber 
consists of one President, two Vice-Presidents, eighteen ordinary 
members and a SecreUiw. 

The Punjab Cbamber ot Commerce. Delhi (founded in 1905) with 
local committees at Amritsar and Lahore, is concerned nith the 
trade and manufactures of the North-West Frontier Province and 
. n Kashmir .as uell as of the Punjab. The 
raerce ^Delbi ™ ° Chamber shares with the Punjab Trades 

' ' Association the seat allotted to the repre- 

sentati m of Commerce in the Punjab Legislative Council. 

The Northern India Chamber of Commerce founded in 1923, aims' 
at the promotion and protection of commercial interests in Northern 

fostering friendly feelings and 
0l Conunerce, Lahore. dicseminating stat'stical and other neces- 

sar\ information. It has the right of re- 
presentation on the Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry, the Com- 
munications Board, Punjab, and other bodies. The Chamber is 
administered by a committee of twelve members including the office- 
beaieis. 

Ihe Burma Chamber of Commerce is an association of merchants, 
bnnhers and sbipping concerns, banded 
f^'ctber to protect their several interests. 
It was first established in 1833, hut its 
activities were somewhat desviltor\ until 1877 nhen trade was con- 
fronted with 60 _ many difficnlries with regard to trade with Upper 
Buiun-i and various export and import problems that a public meet- 
ing was field to secure a greater measure of general support. The 
progress . i the Chamber has been continuous ever since. Its mem- 
bershto new comprises all the leading banhs and firms in Bangoon ; 
and lo it arc affiliated the Burma Planter’s’ Association, the Bunna 
Eire Insurance Association, the Burma Alarine Insurance Aeents' 
A^^socl'itloTi and the Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Associiition 
It also has a court of expert surveyors and arbitrators whose dutv 
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it is to settle commercial disputes and obviate recourse to legal pro- 
ceedings. 

TLe Chamber is directly represented on the Council of State, the 
Burma Legislative Council, the Bangoon Port Trust, the Eangooa 
Corporation and the Pangoon Development Trust. 

The Headquarters of the Chamber are at 581, Merchant Street, 
Pangoon, and its aSairs are administered hy a Committee of eleven, 
including a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman. 


The Chamber was formed in 1926 to safeguard particularly the 
interests of the commercial community. It is represented on the 
, local Legislative Council, Port Trust, the 
Pailwav Advisorv Board, etc. The affahs 

TmmATnA. Kjj'nooon. . _ ^ _ 


Commerce, Eangoon. 
ing committee 


of the Chamber are managed by a manag- 


The Burmese Chamber of Commerce was established in 1919 
to foster, develop and protect Burmese commerce, manufactures, 

trade and all mercantile interests of 
The Bun^e Chamber ol ’Bunnans,'' and to provide for arbitrations 
^ between parties willing to abide by the 

judgment of arbitrators appointed by the Chamber. 


The membership of the Cliamber is open to ‘all Burmese corpora- 
tions. companies, firms or persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits. 


The address ol the Chamber is 237, Phayre Street, Pangoon. 


(ii) CoMMERci.\n Associatioxs. 

The ‘Mai'n’ari Association of Calcutta is a non-political organisa- 
taou, f.ounded in 1893, with the object of promoting the social, moral 
. . and intellectual as veil ns the commcr- 

Marwari Association, well-being of the hlarwari commu- 

Calcntta. 

nity. 

The membership of the Association, numbering about 300, con- 
sists of the principal !Marwari business firms in Calcutta and other 
prominent men of the same community. Its membership covers all 
tlie various branches of trade, both inland and foreign, in which the 
hlarwaris are interested, and its representative character is recc^- 
nised by Government, its opinion being frequently sought, on matters 
of general public interest and on questions affecting the hlarwari 
community in particular. 


The A.ssocialion elects a representative to the Bengal Legislative 
Council and one to the Legislative Assembly alternately with two 
other commercial bodies. 


Tne office-bearers of the Association, who are armuaUy elected, 
ooiibist of a President, four Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Secretary, 
a Joint Honorary Secretary, a Treasurer, an auditor and thirty-two 
coinanttee members. 


The address of the Association is 134, Machuahazar Street, 
Calcutta. 
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"hi-s Association was started in 1933 with the object, among 
others of promoting the trade in textiles generally and Blankets, 

Shawls and Bugs, etc., particularly, and 
Blanket and Shawl Traders safeguarding the interests of dealers in 
see ation, a cu a. these commodities. It is affiliated to 

the Barwari Chamber of Commerce. There are about 200 members. 

The Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association w’as formed 
in 1884 for the regulation of the Calcutta tvheat and seed trade, to 

adjust disputes, and generally to promote 
Oalentta Gr^, Oilseed protect the interests of the trade in 
and Elce Assooration. Calcutta. In 1930, in order to provide 

for widening the scope of the Association’s activities, the title was 
altered to the Calcutta Grain, Oilseed and Bice Association. The 
afiairs and funds of the Association are managed by a Committee of 
five niembers consisting of a Chairman and four nlembers who are 
elected annually at the general meeting of the Association. The 
offices are in the Boyt.1 Exchange Buildings, Calcutta. 

The Association w’as founded early in 1919 with the object of pro- 
moting and protecting the interests of those engaged in the hide and 
_ skin trade and of developing the trade in 

m' 

the Allies It also includes m its pur- 
view au examination of the best methods of flaying, p>Teserving and 
curing of raw hides. Its membership includes all leading shippers 
in CdKUtta and people upoountrv shipping through Calcutta agencj 
firms. It is affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and its 
aSairs are administered by a Committee consistmg of a Chairman 
and four members, the Secretary and Assistant Secretaiy of the 
Ch iimifcr being cx-officio Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the 
Associ.ilion The offices of the Association are in the Boyal Ex- 
change Buildings. 

The Association, then known as the "Engineering and Iron Trades 
Association”, resumed its activities in 1909 after a period of several 
Indian Engineeiing Assocla. donnancy. In 1?12, the title 

tion, Oalontta, «Bered to the “Indian Engineering 

Association”. 


The objects of tbe Association, as set out in tbe Buies, are “tbe 
protection of the various industries engaged in tbe working or manu- 
facturing of metals and machinery in India; tbe development of 
snob trades and industries, and the furtherance of the common inte- 
rests of those engaged therein. 

The Association works os an Association connected with the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce; it lepresents the views of its members 
to all public bodies concerned, and to the various Governments in 
Iiidiii, and attempts to further the expansion of the trades and manu- 
factuies in_ which its members engage. All firms engaged in the 
manufacturing ol metals or machinery, in their own workshops in 
. India, are eligible as candidates for membership. 

The business and funds of tbe Association are managed by a Com- 
mittee of seven members, elected annually, and the Secretarial work 
is carried out by the staff of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 



The luclinn Sugar Min'! Association uns founded in 1932 to pro- 
mote and protect the sugar iiulusti^ in India in idl its aspects. It 

encourages io.search work and uniformity 

dallon, C.ilcnlla. 


practice, pru%ides for a tribunal of 


avlutifttioTi for tlie pciUemonl of commer- 
cial disputes, collects and disseminates statistical information, etc. 
In 19.5,1 the Indian Sn'’nr ’Mark-'ting Board was created to coordi- 
nate {I'C Side of sugar at viirious places. 3'hc Assoei.afion bus a incm- 
bersldp of 102 mills. 

Its nlnairs are administered by n cominUtei of 10 members, in- 
cluding a Tresidont and tv.n Vice-Vro‘jid( nts. 'I'ho ofnia- is at 135, 
Canning Street, Calcutta. 

The x\ssociation \Yas founded in IS9H; its objects are to encourage 
and secure united feeling and iiction anK)ngst sbipper.s. to collect 

and elassif) facts, statistic',, t> fi'c points 
Oakatla Jute rubrics ,,,£ cti'-torn, lalojit uniform forms of eou- 
cSS! Asscctatlon, j^ao^anccR, 

* ‘ to arbitr.ate in matters in dispute other 

than flio-.s provkled for undet the rules of the Chamber of Counnetce. 
to rommimieate -nitii piiblie bodies and authorities, or kindred .\sso- 
cialions. O’ld goneralK* *o promote and protect the interi'sfs of those 
engaged in the 3ule fabrics ex; ort fra'le of the jiort of Ca entta, and 
CEpioially in matters touching the interest of members of tins Asso- 
ciation . 


.Ml persons and firms directly eonnecled witli the exf>ort of jute 
fabrCs from Calcutta are eligible for elcetiou. Tlie affairs of tlie 
Afisoeiatinn arc lu.anagcd bs a Committee of five members. fi)>pointed 
annually, and the secrcitirial work is carried on b\ the slatT of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


The Indian Tea Cess ('’ununittee was constituted under tlie {irovi- 
sions of Act IX of 1903. The object of tbc Act was to provide for 

the ere ill •!! of a fund to be ('\peiulcd for 
todlan Tea Ccss COm- promothic the sale and inerensing the 
’ consumption of Incliim tea in India and 

elsewhere. The fund is constituted from tbc cess collected on the 
exports of tea. Tlie pronngnnda work is c.arriod on in India, United 
States of America and the I'nited Kingdom 


The administrative eommitiee consists of fMcnt_% Tnemhors lepre- 
senting the tea groweis and tlie general commorc’al eominunity. The 
representatives of the latter are four in number: three of them are 
nomirated by tbe Bengal Chamber of Goinmcrcc and one bv tbe 
Aliidras Cbnmber of Commerce. The representatives of the tea 
growers are norrinated bv the following Associations: — 


Indinn Tea Associntion (CaVuttn) ...... Soven. 

ARsnm Branch Indian Tea Associftti'm . . . • • Two. 

Surma Vnlloy Branch, Indian Ton jVs«o<int!on . • . Two. 

Darjeeling Planters’ Asoooialion nndTcrai Planter’s A'-sooiotion 

(jointly) Ono. 

Duars Planters’ Association Tao. 

Indian Tea Planters’ Association, Jalpniguri .... One. 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India . . • One. 
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to arbitrate bet\'\eeir parties willing to refer to and abide bj- the 
indgment of tbe Association. It is an influential body possessing a 
large membership, and its affairs are administered by a Chairman, 
Vice-Chninnan and cv/o Secretaries and a ^Managing Committee of 
50 members. 

The Ahmedabad ilillowners' Association was started about 1891 
wish the pbjecb of protecting the interests of millowners and users 

of motive power of any description in 
Ahmedabad Millowors’ Q^javat and Kathiawar and those con- 
Aesocib on. nected with them and the promotion of 

good relations between t!ie persons and bodies using such power. 
The Association represents the chief industrial interests in Gujarat, 
viz., cotton spinning and weaving, power-generating, the manufac- 
ture of ehemients and drugs, foundries and iron worhs 

The affairs of the Association are managed by a Committee of 
ten members, including a President, Vice-President and tbe Secre- 
tary. It elects a representative to serve on the Indian Le^slative 
Assembly alternately with the Bombay iMillowners’ Absocialion and 
also elects a representative to the Bombay Legislative Council. 

Tbe Associaticn was formed to support and protect the character 
and status of brokers and to further the interests of both brokeis and 
The Hative Share and the public dealing in stocks, share and 

Stocks Brokers' Association, hl:e securities and in exchange. The 

Bombay. office of the Association is at Bombay. 

The Bombay Shaiobolders’ Association was established in 1928, 
mainly to prornole and safeguard the rights and interests of sbare- 
. holders and Ibe investing public by col- 

ciation, Bombay.^ leering and publishing relevant informa- 

tion, conducive to the attainment of its 
objects, kftmbersbip is open to any major person who is a register- 
ed holder of shares of a company established in India or a company 
registered abroad but operating in India. 

The, affairs are conducted by a managing Committee consisting 
of net le=;s than 20 and not more than 40 members. Tbe office .of 
the Association is at Agba Khan Building, Dalai Street, Port, Bom- 
bay. 

The Seed Traders’ Association was formed to promote the trade 
in Indian Produce. It aims at tbe regulation of contracts and pro- 

vides a Board of arbitration for settle- 
Bombay. ' * ’ disputes. There are two classes 

of members — merchants and brokers. The 
snanagins Committee consists of a President, a Vice-President and 
18 members. 

Tbe Association was estabh'shed in 1910. Its objects are to foster 
harmony among sluoffs and commission agents, to moke rules and 
„ . . regulations for hundis to promote indi- 

Bom^y*'^ Shroa Association, „ejyo^is banking and to decide matter's re- 
ferred for arbitration. It Irraintarns a 
•commercial librarw and supplies forms with n view to encourage a 
■standard Inmdi form for the couirtry. Its office is at 233, Shroff 
Bazar, Bombay 
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Tlio Associution was founded ia 1000 to proteci and promote the 
interests of the landholders of Bengal and tenants. It also aims at 

secni'ing the agi'icultural trading, com- 
inereial, sanitary and educational im- 
provements m the Presidency. The mem- 
bership is limited to the class of landholders of Bengal. Its affairs 
are administered by a President, 8 Vice-Presidents, 2 Honorary 
Secretaries. 1 Honorary Joint Secrctaiy, 1 Honorary Assistant Secre- 
tary and an CKecutivo committee consisting of 32 members. The 
office is at 10, Old Poso Office Street, Calcutta. 


T’ne Emplovers’ Federation of Southern India was founded in 
the year 1020, its aims and intentions being to promote better feel- 
ings between employer and employee, 
° encourage the payment of fair rates of 

wages, collect and classify facts and 
statistics, fix points of customs, standardize forms of contract, 
arbitrate on matters of dispute, promote and protect the mutual 
interests of employers and employees and particularly to safeguard 
employers against misguided and unfair action by employees. 

All poisons emplo\ing upwards of 100 employees arc eligible to- 
join the Federation. 


The number of members of the Federation is 36 which includes 
the principal employers of labour in the Madras Presidency, repre- 
senting approximately <12,164 employees. 

The affairs of the I'Vderation are managed by a Committee o! a 
Ohairniari and 6 meml'M's, who are elected annually, the Secretary 
of tl'o rJadras Cliaraber of Commerce being cx-officio Secretary of 
the Federation. 

The Federation is lecognised bv the Local Government, and con- 
sulted on all imiioiiaut matters relating to labour. 


(iii) Plaxters’ Associ.vtioxs. 

So far back -as 1801 the indigo planters of Bihar formed them- 
selves into an association to facilitate correspondence with Government 

Bihar Planters- Association, hi the interests of the community, to- 

safeguard those interests and to deal with 
applicat’ons for the settlement of differences between one member 
and another or between members and the local zamindars and ryots. 
The objects of the Association have remained much the same 
tbrougbnut, though the rules were remodelled in 1837 at the instance- 
of Government and altered in 1877 and 1905. 

When the successful exploitation of synf-jiet'c indigo had driven 
many of the planters to cultivate sugar cane, oats and other crops, 
it wac ileei'led in 1905 to change the name of the Associat'on to the 
Bihar Planters’ Association, Limited. Its membership now com- 
prises about 46 factories, practicallv all of which cultivate sugarcane- 
and some ’nanufactur-i sugar. It is managed by a Board of Direc- 
tors, a Chairman, Vice-Chairman and a General Secretary, who are- 
appointed yearly 
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(iv) Trades Associatioks. 

The chief objects of the Calcutta Trades Association whieli was 
founded in 1830 and incorporated under the Indian Companies Act, 

1882, arc to encourage friendly comniuni- 
Calcutta Trades Association, amongst persons engaged in busi- 

ness in Calcutta, especially on subjects involving their common inte- 
rests, to collect and circulate stat'stics and other infonnation relat- 
ing to retail trade, to consider nil questions connected with the tiade 
of Calcutta, and to promote or oppose any legislative or other mea- 
sures nlfeeting such trade; and further to arbitrate in disputes be- 
tween parti<-s where the assistance of the Association in that manner 
is sought for. 

The mt'mber=hip of the Assochrtion is confined to firms engaged 
in retail trade in Calcutta, Avhether the proprietorship of such firms 
he vested in an individual, a partnership, or a joint-stock company. 
There are two classes of members — ^Permanent, enjoying all the 
privileges of the Association and. Associate, having full political 
rights but without the power to vote at the General Meetings. 

Tbc admimstrntion of the affairs of tiie Association is vested in 
-the Master. Deputy klncter, the immediate Past IMaster, the Trea- 
sucer and a Committee consisting of six members elected at the 
.annual General Meeting and six appointed by the Master. All Past 
blasters are also — cx-officio members of the Committee, so long as 
they are members of, or are connected with subscribing firms. The 
.Secretary is the exeevtive officer of the Association. 

The pr'ncipii! officer of the Association, formerlj styled President 
'hes, since 1831 'ueen designated ^Master. 

In 1831 the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, acceded 
■to a request contained in a memorial addressed to him that the 
Association should be recognised as a public bod\’, with nulhorrW to 
address Government wlj(-n they desired, and had sufficient and 
reasonable cause for so doing, and under subsequent administrations, 
tin- status of the Association has continued to be recogmsed. The 
Local Government has not only dorre the Associatioir the honour of 
submitting v.arious matte} s of public importance for its consideration 
but has also conferred upon the members tbe light of nominating a 
'represent!', five to the Legislative Council of the province and another 
■do the Calcutta Port Trust. 

The registered office of the Association is situated at 34, Dal- 
shousie Square, South. 

The Calcutta Import Trade .-^.ssociatiou, which was formed in 
1890, seeks to encoiir.sge and secure united feeling and action 

The Calcutta Import Trade importers and_ generally to pro- 

Assoclation. mote and protect llie interests of those 

* _ _ engaged in the import trade of the Port 

■of Caioutfa, especially in matters touching the interests of its mem- 
bers. Among the main objects for which it was established are the 
collection and classification of facts and statistics, the fixation of 
point? of castoins, aud the adoption of uniform foims of contract 
"The Association endeavours to obtain the removal of grievances and 
hardships, it arbitrates in matters of dispute other than those provid- 
■sd for under the Piecegoods Arbitration Rules of the Bengal Chamber 
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of Couinieicc c! 5 it communicates Tutii Go^erntneEt, "sitii public 
bod:-s and eutborities and trftii kindred Assoc’.ctions, oti rc-unj 
mafers ot imp-crtanee to its members. 

Tne aSatis o£ tbe Association are conducted hy a Comirdttee o: 
seven members appointed at a general meeting ke!d each jear, tbs 
Sec-retarr and Assistant Secretary oi the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce Seing cx-o^cio Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Assc- 
ciat. jH. lae oi2'’Cs cf the Association are si*Tjated in the EoyaL 
Exchange, 2, Ciive Street. Calcutta. Here than fifty of the Iea>img 
firrr^ in Calcutta connected vrith the import trade comrjrise the 
m-cn'.'i-rsbin or ti'e As vocation 


Tnis Association vras founded in iS02 rnth the obiecr of promot- 
ing and safeguarding the interests, general or particular of the trading 
_ . j , comraunitr in the Bonibav Presidency 

, 2 IJQ also of collectinc and distributins such- 

in'OTEa'can as rosy protect members ot 
the A=soc’ation from J.jss or damage likelv to arise in whatever man- 
ner. It underta'res erbitraron when called upon to do so. co'lects- 
debt= due to mcmber= and actr^ as trustees on their behalf for liquida- 
Gon, by persons indebted, of debts due to them. It keeps a watch 
ever legislative or other measures aSecting trade and. when found 
nocesscry, addres-es Government in that regard. The Ass''ciation 
sends a representative to the Bombay Leaislative Council and. jointly 
with the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, to the Legislative .leseni- 
My. Other lunciion= of the Associr.t'on ore the collection and circu- 
lation of statistical information relating to trade and the Suing oh 
holidays to be observ'd by members. 

The aSaim ci the -Association are administered by the Haster. 
the immediate Past Hester, the Treasurer and Seerctarv, together 
with a Committee of five persons feseiudve of tbe rx-omao mem- 
bers of the Gomnisttee; subject to the control of tbe .Associarlon in 
general meeting. The Past Haster^ are ex-ofpcio rr embers of the 
Committee so long as thev are members of. or are connected with- 

menibew: of the Asso-.iaiion. Tbe present membership amounts to 
0 '’\ 


The ofuecs are sitacted at Bndri Mahal, 217-219. Hombv P.osd, 
Fort. Bombay, 

Tbe Mad.ms Trades .Association, established in. 18.53 and subse- 
-.mu.ntiy ineorporat.;.d under tne Indian Companie- Act, was founded 
'oltSaSra: Traflas Asiocia’Jct. 5;r,e object cf promoting the interest 

» of the rrfdmg c^-mmunity of iladras. of 
g the adoption of a more healthj svstem of trade vuth r-ef*.- 
credit. and of obtaining, as far as p>o=sible, accura'e inf.jrma-- 
hf pv"'tittou and movetn-ents of tho-e dealing with or indebted 
embers- It undertakes arbitration wLen necessary, collects 
e to the members and generally acts as trustee fox the'liqai- 
by j>-tr^ris indebted, cf debts due to them. Ail questions 
to hours of busini^ss and the fixing of holidays are dealt with 
Is'^joirtl'-n, and in addition it promotes or opposes legislr-Gve- 
or oiner me-cs’jre= afecting trade. Tbe present menibership'” ct the 
Avsoral'on 19 cons.sting of both European and Indian firms en- 
gaged in trade. The administration of affairs is vested in the mem- 



iers aud is controlled by the members in General Meeting, the prin- 
cipal officers being the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, and the 
Tieasiner and Secretary. 

The Association has the right of electing a representative to the 
Madras Legislative Council, 2 Trustees to the Madras Port Trust, and 
5 Councillors to the 'Municipal Corporation. 

The registered office of the Association is situated at Spencer 
Buildings, Mount Boad, Madi’as. 

The Rangoon Trades Association i\as founded in the jear 1898 
“ii-itt the object of promoting the interests of the trading community 
Eangoon Trades Association. Rangoon and for the general adoption 

of healthier system of retail trade with 
ivfcreuce to credit. It, acts as arbitrator in disputes, collects debts 
d-Ue to Mcmoers and nets as trustee for the liquidation, by persons 
indebted, of debts dne to Members of the Association. It arrai\ges 
hours of business and holidays, promotes or opposes atry legislative or 
-other rneasrrres affecting trade, and collects and circrrlates trade 
staristics. Its Membership, at, present numbering 36, consists of 
frnus errgnged in trade in Rangoon whether the proprietorship of such 
firms be vested m an individual, a partnership, or a joint-stock com- 
pany. The administration of affairs vests in a President, a Vice- 
President and Treasurer, and a Committee consisting of six members 
•elected at the annual General Meeting. Past Presidents are cx- 
officio Members of the Committee so long as they are Members of, or 
are connected with, subscribing fimrs. The Association has the right 
of electing v representative to the Burma Legislative Council, to the 
Rangoon Corporation, to the Port Ti-rist, to the Development Trust 
and to the Railway .A-dvrsoi-y Committee. 

The, Registered office of the Association is situated at 33, Randeria 
Building, 62, Phayre Street, Rangoon. 
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PAET V. 

PRINCIPAL PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES. 

Though the geographical position of India is favourable for inter- 
natibnal commerce, the litfoial of the peninsula is remarkably deh 
cient in harbours to accommodate vessels of the draught now einploj ed 
in the carrying trade. The west coast ports from Baluchistan" to 
Cape Comorin, uith the exception of Karachi, Gulf of Cutch ports. 
Gulf of Cambay ports, Bombay, Mormugao and Cochin, are practically 
closed to traffic from the end of ilay to the beginning of September 
by the violence of the monsoon, and the east coast is suifbound 
and without any natural harbours, though Madias and "Vi/agapatam 
are artificial harbours which offer a- safe berth to vessels in all 
■ueatheis. Calcutta, admirably situated for trade in the rich Gangetie 
delta, is handicapped not by its distance from the sea but bv the 
bars nhich tend to form in the Hooghly, and Chittagong, tfiough 
nearer the sea, suffers in an accentuated form from a similar handicap. 
Burma is very similarly conditioned. Rangoon, iMoulmein, Bassein 
and Tavoy being all on estuaries at some distance from the Bav of 
Bengal, and the three last-named suffer also from indifferent inteVnal 
communications. As a result of these physical characteristics 
practically six-sevenths of India’s foreign trade is concentrated in 
seven ports, Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi, Madras, Cochin 
and Tizagapatam, to name them in order of their importance, of 
nhich Bombay, Karachi and Cochin alone are natural harbours. 

The mapr ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi, Madras 
and Chittagong are for administrative purposes placed under the 
control of bodies styled Port Trusts or Port Commissioner’s. These 
bodies are composed of Trustees or Commissioners partly nominated 
and partly elected, who, subject to the control of the Local or 
Imperial Government, have certain uide powers vested in them by 
law to lew dues and taxes in connection with the landing and 
shipping of goods and to utilize the amounts so realised for the 
betterment of the amenities of the port. 

In the following pages are reviewed the principal features of 
the different ports beginning with Aden, and after crossing to Karachi 
following the coastline right round the peninsula to the southermost 
confines of Tenasscrim. 

Aden. 

Aden is situated on a volcanic peninsula at the junction of the 
gulf of the same name with the Red Sea arrd the Indian Ocean. 
Though the Civil Administration is under the jurisdiction of the 
Government of Irrdia, the Indian Sea Customs Act does not apply 
arrd imports therefrom into British India with the exception of Salt 
are regarded as foreign imports. 

The Settlement, including the island of Perim in the Red Sea. 
Iras an area of about 80 sq miles and a population of 46,638 (Census 
of 1931) The Port known as Steamer Point has an outer harbour 
giving a safe anchorage to a number of vessels, while the inner 
harbour is dredged to a minimum depth of 32^-6" with 4 berths 
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dicilgcd to 35 feet and affording safe accommodation for vessels- 
upto 83 feet in draught {vessels of deeper draught can bo handled 
by working the tides). There arc 4 oil berths connected to the land 
installation by submaiine pipe linos, 2 of ^vh!ch have been dredged 
to a inininnim depth of .3.5 feet at L. W., there are 2 other berths- 
dredged to a similar depth available for tlic supjily of bunker Coal 
and general purposes. There are no deep Mater wiiarves and cargo 
is therefore loaded and discharged by lighter-^ of Mhieh theic are a 
large mnnbci available. 

Considerable «]uantitics of cargo intended for the adjacent Italian 
and Fieneh Colonics, Abyssinia, Arabia, the Soudan, tbe Per-ian 
Gulf and Mombasa, are unloaded here for transhipment ami similarly, 
produce from tlic‘-p ]ilnees is recon«igued at Aden to destinations in 
Furopo, Asia and the United Slater of America. \Vhen the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1035 comes into force on April 1, 1037 Aden 
wiil eea'^e to be under Iho jurisdiction of tiic Government of India. 

Karachi. 


The jiort of Kaiacbi in the Province of Sind is silnaiod in 
latitude 24° 47' Mortli, longtitude 08° 58' East, and is tbf» no.irost 
port iu Iirdia to Europe. For about n hundred and fifty years, 

. tri. Kniaebi has been the gate of foreign 

eommeree not only for Sind but also for 
a great part of North-West India, Baluchistan and Afghanistan ; but 
the value of its trade at the time of the conquest of Sind in 1818, 
nmonnted to no more than .€80,000 annually. In 1808, the value 
rose to €4,440,000 hut this Mas due to a temporary cause, vis., the 
effect of the American M'nr on the Indian cotton marlcot, and it Mas 
not until after direct rail communication had been established M'ith 
the Punjab in 1878 I bat this level M-ns again tonelied.yAhough 
Karachi possesses large rnibvay M-orkshops, M'ell equipped morfern Hour 
mills, an optical factory and a carbon and ribbon manufacturing 
factors’, it cannot bo regarded ns an industrial centre, but it is of 
importance as the principal market and port of shipment for the 
surplus produce of North-Western India and ns a storage depot for 
the manufnetures and foreign produce M-hich the hinterland requires 
in excliangc for the ruM- products sent doM’n. The principal exports 
.are M’he.at, cotton, barley, rice, gram, oil seeds, m-ooI, hides and 
skins and animal hones (hone meal, hone dust, etc.), and the 
principal imports, cotton and Moollcn piece-goods, sugar, machinery, 
iron and steel, mineral oils, coal and coke (largely on Govcrnmcrit 
account for the North-Western TtnilMavh This port now ranks 
the third maritime port of importance in India. 


With the introduction of the air mail services hetu’cen India and 
foreign countries in the year 1020, Karachi has become the leading 
air qiort of India. It is now the headquarters of the Chief Aerodrome 
Officer, Civil Aviation Department. 

The following regular air services operate botM’oen India and 
foreign countries ; — 

(1) Imperial Airways Eimitcd (British) 


(2) Air France (French). 


(.3) K. L. M. puteh). 
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The Imperial Airways Limited, operate hi-'s eeldy services bet'n eeii 
EnpiaTitl and India with temiinal air ports at Croydon and Karachi 
respectively. In conjunction with the Indian Trans-Continental 
Air«a\s, the Imperial Airways Limited, hare extended the services 
to Calcutta and also to Singapore via Calcutta and Eangoon. From 
Singapore, the service has been further extended to Brisbane 
(Australia), 

The Air France operate between France and French Cochin China 
with terminal air ports at 31arseilles and Saigon. 

The K L i£, operate bi-weehly services between Holland and 
•Java V i'h terminal air ports at Amsterdam and Batavia. 

Besides the above rnentioned ‘^emeos with foreign countries, there 
are also bi-weekly services between Karae-hi and Madras, and Karachi 
and L-ahorc, operated by ^Icssrs Tatas Limited and Indian Kational 
Aurways, Limited, respectively. Both of these services connect with 
the Imjjenal Airwajs services. 

With the opening of the L!o\d Barrage and Canals sjstem at 
'Suk'knr m .J.ammrv 19.32. this port has the prospect of stiil further 
Irneatloa dt^t-lopment m the future Agricultirre in 

Sit'd has entered upon a new and important 
phase The ossured and ptrennial irrigation water «upply afforded 
b’ this great engineering project has relieved the culti\ators from 
rhe uncertainty and h.arard which dominated their agrieultuml 
practice in tht pas'; Tasi areas of v aste land have now bee-n brought 
'tinder cultivation, and the productivity, of much of the old cultivated 
area has ni=o greatly increased The economic utilisation of huge 
t'leas of land and the divc'-sity of the crops t'hich can be grown 
TindT the tyrtnnial w.uer supjiK will make large quantities of sur- 
plus T-mdure available for export in the course of time, and with 
=urh )m!nf'n<=-e agricultural po^ribilities in store, the future welfare 
o! the Province of Sind in gener.al and of the port of Karachi in 
parii'-ukar seems to be assured. 



•south end of fhe wlmrves ronlaiup the Cotmuissatiat Wharf, the 
"Pa'^sengor Landing Pier and the Kaihvav Wlinrf. Tliere i'^ nLo a 
Bulk Oil Pier which lie^; south of tl\e Boat Basin. Pij)Cs are laid 
■ down from the pier to the oil installations which are in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Liquid fuel pijK-s and connections are available from 
berths 2 to G of the Keamari Wh:u%es, and are connected to the 
oil installations permiUing two ship.s to be hunkered with oil fuel 
•simxiltnneously or one ship being hunkered and one tanker discharging 
simultaneously in addition to the sou ice from the oil jner. At the 
north-east end of the harbour are the Xative .Tctty and the Xapier 
Mole Boat Wharf. Six lightering pieis for landing and shijiping 
sioies and the hea\y lift pier north of shiji wlrirvcs accommodates 
barges There are in addition swincing and IG fixed moorings. 

Drii Dotk: Length on blocks 2GS feet, hieadiii at entrance GO feet, 
•depth on sill at 3T. W. 0. S. T. 12^ feet. 

Dcjitli of iivifcr; High tide 3G} feet, Low tide 27 feet. 

The affairs of the port are man-tged b\ a I’ort Trust Board of 
fiftion members of whom the Chairman is appointed by Government. 

Pour of the membci.s arc elected by the 
Port rus . Kaiaehi ('iiamlK'v of Commerce, two by 

tlio Karachi Indian ^^e^ehnnts’ Association, two l)\ the linkers' and 
'Shippers' Chamber, one l>> Gie Kaiaehi Municipal Coipt.ration and 
fi\e are nominated by Governinont, including a representative of 
labour. 

Since 1G07. Knraebi has Iteen recognised ns a first eliisg port and 
is the headquarters of a Collector of the Imperial Customs Service, 
witii three .Assistant (’’ollcctors. 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of the pon iip private 
and Government merchandise and the revenue and expenditure of 

the Port Trust duiing the twelve vcir® 
Trade ol the Pori. ending IGlM-n.') arc given in the table 

below • — 

Taui.E Xo. fl — Tolur of the trade of the port of Karachi and the 
revenve and expenditure of the Port Tri/sf over a aeries of years. 


Yours. 

Impcrt. 

Kvport. 

Total. 

R'^venuo, 

Expendi- 

ture'. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

'1923-21 



25,61.5,237 

34.‘261,255 

59,870,492 

459,930 

410.'26G 

lOgl-g.") 



30.304,610 

42.811.673 

7.3.170,313 

.581.118 

476.610 

'1925-26 



20,931.043 

29,096,454 

56.027.497 

130 081 

426.644 

1926-27 



28,161,907 

21.822,,520 

.50,287,427 

415,516 

395,122 

1927-28 



31.252.320 

20,109,315 

,57,361.641 

511.011 

456,172 

1928-29 



32.971,312 

2.5,313,892 

.58,315,114 

r>2.‘».r)79 

523.141 

1929-30 



29.632,150 

2.3,007,7.50 

.52,639.900 

5-25,188 

530.298 

1930-31 



25,977.312 

17,4.50.17.3 

43,127.785 

553,000 

541.983 

1931-32 



32,154,320 

14,703,654 

30.857,974 

t77,.501 

533,167 

1032-33 



19,975,062 

13,521,487 

33,199,549 

444,139 

472.322 

1933-34 



1G,C34,4-12 

15,155.7.30 

31,790,172 

404,537 

492,700 

1934-35 



18,783,051 

-""v":' 

18,309,940 

37,093,000 

522,001 

496,733 


The deficits in the years 1931-32. 1932-33 and 1933-34, were due 
-to slump in trade caused by the world economic depression. The 
years 1934-35 showed .a welcome improvement. 
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The number of vessels (exclusive of Sshitig boats) entering thfr 
port m 1034-35 was 3,713 uotii an aggregate tonnage of 25,60,715 
as compared noth 3,116 tvith an aggregate tonnage of 23,78,403 m 
the previous jear. Of 924 steamers entering in 1934-35, no less- 
fhaii 715 v.ere British. 


The debt of the Port Trust Beard on the 31st March 1935 amount- 
ed m round figures to £3.180.675 against uhich may be set immenseiy 
valuable property in land and material and reserve funds exceeding. 
£7.002,150 m value. 


The Karachi Pon Improvement scheme sanctioned in 1921 vras- 
considcrablj modified owing to trade depression in recent tears. 

improvement Sebeme. new berths proposed 

to bj constructed on the \\ est side of the 
harbour have been compie*ed and only two of these have so far 
be-^n equipped with electric cranes and transit sheds. These two- 
berths each 550 feet lone are dredged to 32 feet below low water. 
The trans’t sheds measure .530 feet x 1.30 feet and the berths are trel! 
scrvi.l v,ith railv.f.y =!ding< Both export and import cargo is dealt 
with expeditiousU at thc'e ntw berths. 


There ere two other Tiort« 'n Sind open to foreien trade, Keti 
Bandar and Sirganda. under the iuris-Tietion of the Principal Collector 

of Customs. Sind, hm neither of them i- 
innor Ports ic SinJ. of sulneient impcrtance to deserve detailed 

mention. South of Sirganda is Mandvf 

the chief port of Cutch. 


Bedi. 

t-^Tlie principal i-ort in the State of Kawanagar is Bedi Bandar, 
situated a few miles from the cit% of -Jamnagar, at the head of a 
tidal creeh some eight miles long, near the mouth of which is the- 
roadstead called P,ozi, in which ocean-going vessels lie at anchor. For 
steamers of any ri'/e Bedi offers no port facilities in the generally 
accepted sense of the term. Such vessels do, and always must, cast 
nnebor miles from IVdi itseli in the uncertain waters of the Gulf of 
Cutch — uncs-rtaln becaus<’ of siltation and the constantly shifting 
mudUinhs 

Th'" tidcl c’-J'c’: co’'uet.t!Up the Gulf with Bedi contains but little 
w.'iter at low tide, and no dredging could conipeic with the sBtaticn 
io which th^ creek is suhjeet. Th.ere is at the head of the creek a 
sp3C!0’'s basin eqtiii'psd wi'h warehousing accommodation and rail- 
wav conrection oSering facilities to merchants for the effective conduct 
of extenswf ■‘wde. Goods ate transhipped between this basin and 
s*oa'ner= hong in the Gulf l.v means of liehters of rnodeni type, wbich 
,T-e towrd up and down tie creek bv veil equipped tugs as the state 
of ri>e tilr p. rn ;t= Thc=-* iichtvw^ '.nd tugs nre so constructed as to 
lie vitt'ou‘‘ d*'inare or iticf>nt'’ni€nnj> on the bottom of the ba=m 
V hi n th'* ti 1- runs on' . 

In IPIfs-oi, (,n- ..j,.. jc culKd at the port, includinc coasting 
xfsscls Tliv con-ds'^u* t rcourrie-ws u‘ of the Euler and the number 
and imptrtauce cf the rr.cr't.criT dess in Jamnagar with their trade 
conneebons at other plcciS in Ka’hiewar .and beyond, have all assisted 



in devolopSng a very large and important traffic. The figures are 
given below; — 










Value 

of 

imports. 

Vnlue 

of 

exports. 

1920-27 . 








£ 

1.028,01)0 

£ 

244,600 

1927-28 . 








1.614,000 

521,250 

192S-29 . 








1, 920.7,-, 0 

1.074.000 

1929-3t) . 








2.0S9..700 

720,5)0 

1930-31 . 








l.S 12.730 


1931-32 . 








030.7.-, 0 

lC9.!-,00 

1932-33 . 








339.2.',0 

133.000 

1933-34 , 








447,000 

335,230 


Xo merchandise is handled nt Bozi. Its landing stage, connecicd 
by road and rail to Jamnagar, is used oxciusiveU for mails and 
passenger traffic to and from Cutch. 


Okha. 

Tort Ohha, situated in a detached portion of Baroda Stal.* far 
distant from Gne-hwar’s main territorie., in Gujarat is wholly di-—i 
milar from all other Knthiawai nnrts is entirely modern con- 
ception, begun and completed wuh great cntcrjiriso for the express 
purpose of dealing with ocean-goine trafiic and commodities uncon- 
nected with the trifling requirement., of the scanty population of 
Okha Mnndal. It lies in a strategic position at the extreme north- 
east point of the Kathiaw ar peninsula readily accessible to all steamers 
trading along that coast. The Harbour scheme has been well 
designed : there is an excellent ferro concrete jotlj, served by lailway 
lines and trains, alongside which two large vessels can lie nt all 
states of the tide and there are also swinging moorings for other 
vessels in a protective position. The harbour is well lighted; the 
warehoxise accommodation and railway connections are all excellent 
and the lay out of tfio administrative Iniildings and the residential 
quarters is well conceived and excctitcd The port is available evetx 
to the largo ships at all states of tides and nt nil sea.sons of the xer.r. 
The disndvnmages are that the .approncli cli-mncl from the sea is 
circuitous and not devoid of risk, and that Okha is fer removed from 
the large centres of population being 231 miles from Wadhw.m 
Junction through which railway centre its traffic must pnssV'ln 
1930-31, 34 ocean-going steamers and 214 coasting steamer^; \isited 
the port. Tlie following are the figures of imports and cxpoits. 










of 

imports. 

Volu", 

of 

exports. 

1920-27 . 








£ 

305,600 

£ 

333 

1927-28 . 








562.656 

137,17.5 

1928-29 . 








704.350 

219,223 

1929-30 . 








094.800 

SS.SOO 

1930-31 . 








4.51,873 

90.900 

1931-32 . 




• 




417,973 

3I,3W 

1932-33 . 








440,100 

39.323 

1983-34 . 








366,600 

160,723 


E 


o 
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' The pnncipal items of imports are China cla>, dyes, textile 
macnincry, iron and steel, railway plant, motor ears, starch and 
sugar; of export, seeds and cotton.* Sugar is responsible for more 
tLoa l,.3rd of the customs duty realised. ' 

Just below is Duarlca a famous place of pilgrimage and a port of 
call on the Bombay Karachi route. Steamers lie off at some distance 
from the shore and the traffic is chieflj- local. 


Porbandar. 


The foreign trade of Porhandar was at one time prosperous but 
it is now chiefly coastwise. 

The Portuguese port Diu on the island of that name on the 
southernmost extremitv of the same peninsula boasts an excellent 
harbour but its exchanges, once considerable tcith hlozambique, are 
now completely stagnant. 

Bhavnagar. 

Half way up the Gulf of Cambay on its western side lie the port 
and toMTii of Bhamagar, the capital of the State of that name. The 
Gulf is defined by low lying banks of alluvial origin and is charaetcrised 
by a very great range of tide, attaining as much as 40 feet at 
Bhavnagar. rihieli is ‘situated on a creek several miles from the open 
Maters of the Gulf. Tlie port facilities comprise an anchorage 8 miles 
or more from the port proper, between •which and large vessels at 
the anchorase goods are moved in lighters while the port itself can 
accommodate small coasting steamers M'hich lie on the mud at low 
t’de. Tlicre is ample M'arehouse accommoclntion and good direct 
railwaj communication ■u'itli the Mhole of India. The volume of 
tr.ide at all Bhavnagar ports Ls as shon-n below: — 



1 

Tallin 

Tnhio 


of 

ot 

] 

imports. 

j E^parts. 

i 


1026.2-7 , 
192V.2S . 
192S.e9 . 
1929.50 . 

1530- 31 . 

1531- 32 . 
1832-33 . 
11C3-34 . 


£ 

1. 602,400 
2,2.66,225 
2,6-21,625 
1,623,523 
1,709.925 
.36S.875 
I.749,.325 
1,724,625 


£ 

1,344,067 

2.166,450 

2.245,425 

1.502.7.30 

1,107,075 

14.3,630 

540,675 

S16,150 


_ Situated W milp=: from the '^ea with Mhieh it is connected h\ a 
Tr.er negouahio only by small coimfty craft. Surat was one of tile 
r.-.ru-t and mo^t unpori.mt of the East Tndi.a Cornp-mv’.s factories 
r.nd us ,rade w,o<i_i,^,_, consider, ihlc in acnVulruml nroduee' .and cotton. 

estimated in 1601 at over £1 million. A 
■tw Off contracted to £200.000 and in the 

1 ufteen yc.ars th--' decrevs.^ has been even more marked, most of the 
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trade being now transfened to Bombay owing to the linldng up of' 
fte two ports by the Bombay, Barodn and Central India I^ailwa 3 ^ 
•South of Surat is Daman, the capital of the Portuguese Settlement 
of that name, which has an area of 82 sq. miles and a population 
of 47,000. Even after the decline of the Portuguese power in India 
the volume of shipments of cotton goods made in Gujarat to East 
Africa u-as considerable and between 1817 and 1837 there was also 
a flourishing opium traffic with ilacao, but since then the foreign, 
trade of Surat has dwindled to nothing. 

Mormugao, 

On the Konkan coast south of Bombaj there is no port of an%' 
size until one reaches IMormugao, though Janjira, hlalwan and 
1‘engiirln have between September and IMa^ a considerable coasting 
Trade tvith Bombay and Malabar coast ports, iloriiiugao situated 
on the eastern extrenntj- of the peninsula of that name in Portuguese 
India about 5 miles south of Panjini or Kova Goa, the capital, is 
the terminus of the west of India Portuguese llailwat . This line 
was built by an English Compam' under the guarantee of the Portu- 
guese Govermnent and worked since 1903 by the Jiladras and 
Southern Mahratta Pailwat’. The port is also worked bv the llailway 
but qtiay and tonnage dues are collected bj the (government of 
Portuguese India and handed over to the Bailnat The Portuguese 
Government also appoint the Port Gfficer, the Port Health Officer and 
customs establishment. 

florin ugao has developed considerably during the past 4 \ears. 
The harbour consists of a breakwater 17134 feet long constructed 
in 1916 with a good lighthouse with a lange of 12 miles at the end 
of the breakwater, which runs practically north and south. At the 
end of the breakwater a mole 88d feet long has been built at right 
angles (east and west), thus enclosing the harbour, which provides 
good protection against the south west 'monsoon. The port is open 
all the year round. There are at present a berths alongside 
the quay wall, capable of taking ships from 22 feet to 30 feet draught. 

A new deep water quay in continuation is under construction and a 
large sea area is being reclaimed. There are 1'2 steam travelling 
cranes on the quay of 1 and 14 tons capacity one of 30 tons and 4 
electric cranes of 3 tons. It is proposed to substitute electric cranes 
in the near future. The loading and unloading of all ships is done 
by stevedores, rnilwnj- wagons coming alongside the qua\-. The 
harbour is dredged by a steam dredger. The harbour and sheds are 
lit with electric light. Ample shed accommodation is provided there 
being 9 sheds belonging to the Bailway and 3 sheds to niiTate finns. 
There is a Eailwaj- Telegraph office which receives and despatches alt 
classes of telegrams, cables and wireless messages. The British 
Consulate and tire Bailway and Harbour offices are at Mormugao 
Harbour. At Vaseo-da-Gama 2 miles away the Burniah-Shell and 
Standard Vncunm have large installations for the storage of oil. 

t^klormugno is a distributing port and her foreign export'' eonsirt 
diiefly of the produce of the Bombay-Deccnn, HTderabad and 
JSIysore, particularly manganese, groundnuts and cotton, coconuts 
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and o^'cs.s'onaav mn^g'^^^s■c ore. The value of rh'' imports and 
esports bj sia •rccbidinp durin« Ihf 12 years ending 105-1 

3= ^hoarn in the follovnng tabk : — 
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Imp-ns. 1 

Evpirt'’. 
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r.-5'.,i2o 
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72,7f0 
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iiffiMO 

37,715 


Bombay. 

xhc port oi Bonibn;. vlrch i- '■itn.ated or. an inland of the *-. 011:5 
nrr.' a ;b latifndr- 18’ -31' 1C. lor-nltide '72’ .>1' E, on**; it^ importance 

SJtnatJca: and Histe.T. pcogr.aphical portion and to its 

it eni.ifir'!* nl nitund harbour .1*- is v 0 !! 
^r.'-ivn, the i-'nrd ■> ns ynrt of the dotvry of Cathfrinc of Brag.ir.za, 
ot Charles II. tvlo oonkTcd it for an annual rent of £.10 tspon 
trr T.3*=t India Com.Tiany in IGtiS After the conqticst of tbc Deccan 
fa^er Bombay became a jrrovincial capital but until the 
t'.idd'c ci tne IQ'h century it ccntjnu-ad little more than a collecting 
■ctEf'-' for the =11 aller pjo-dc of the nf=t coa=t and for the relatively 
tro.'.l! si'rlp of Sand bet^'cen the ne=tern Ghats and the 'ca. A period 
of p'orTc**s 'I'-s initiated V. the cstablishmf nt in lS-"3 of a regular 
rnoTithh- rnaii crr'.ice to Ennhind by the overland rouft- ,-’e.'-o== Egyp(t 
and tv elve y ears later eornmenced the tvorh of linlnng tip Bomb.ay 
bt r.-iltvay -.rith the cotton eroviPB tracts above the Ghats and tho 
-.vhtat fields of the Punjab and the United Provinces. The American 
f'h’l IVer sate Eoinhay 00*^1011 .-.n unparalleled opportunity and, if 
the rt.el.lcs. =ptcui,a’ion vhieh tn=ucd sn-allotved up many private 
ioninics. the port it=e'.{ emersed v.ith its vrhaTvt-s and necornTno?lation 
srefctly increased and improved and its ccirrimcrcial potentialities 
unimpaired. 





In the follon'ing table the total Talue of the trade of the port 
during the thirty-seven years ending lft34-35 is recorded. 

Table No. 10. — Total vahie of the trade of the fort of Bombay 
{foreign and coasting) in private and Government merchandise 
from 1897-98. 


Year, 

Value 

of 

imports. 

Value 

o£ 

exports. 

Total. 





£ 

£ 

£ 

1S97-9S . 




34,850,330 

28,889,260 

63,739,590 

1902-03 . 




38,562,000 

39,104,460 

77.666,460 

1907-08 . 




60,852,330 

46,791,000 

107,643,330 

1912-13 . 




85,471,660 

56,922,660 

142,394,320 

1917-18 . 




79,642.660 

70,921,600 

150,564,260 

1922-23 . 




123,44.5,332 

93,571,311 

217,016,643 

1927-28 . 




110,127,670 

77.701,823 

187.829,493 

1932-33 . 




57,308,415 

84,202,931 

141,511,346 

1933-34 . 




51,003,802 

82.376,665 

133,380,467 

1034-35 . 




59,362,458 

85,236,719 

144,599,177 


In spite of the disorganisation caused by plague since 1896 not 
only to the facilities of the port but also to the local industrial posi- 
tion, the trade of Bombay, as the above table indicates, has 
until recently continued uninterruptedly to expand, and owing to 
a variety of causes it suffered to a smaller extent than any other 
port in India from the adverse conditions created by the war. A. 
setback noticeable in recent years is apparently a reflection of general 
adverse trade conditions. The recovery’ made in the year 1934-35, 
however, suggests that the trade is likely to reach the pre-depression 
level in the near future. 

Bombay is connected with Gujarat and Northern India by the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway, and ^vith the Deccan, 

Central India, the Gangetic plain. Calcutta 
Railway and Sea Connec- kladras by the Great Indian Peninsula 

Bailway.'^f ' the raw materials brought 
down to the port for export, by far the most important is cotton, 
the other principal items being coal, hides, twist and yam, grain and 
seeds, and manganese ore, while bullion, cotton manufactures, 
hardware, metals, machinery, kerosene oil, sugar and timber are the 
-chief imports. Bombay has not the advantages possessed by 
•Calcutta in having rich coal fields within two hundred miles or a 
■system of navigable rivers to bring produce down lo the port, but 
on the other hand she boasts a natural harbour^ directly upon 
sea, which, thanks to its situation, is open at all times of the year. 

The principal shipping lines calling at Bombay are the s^e as 
those of Calcutta. There is also a large pilgrini traflne to the Hedjaz 
and trade with the Persian Gulf ports in which Indian merchants 
take a preponderating part. The coasting trade with Karachi, 
Kathiawar, the klalabar coast and Goa is of considerable importmce. 
The number of vessels which entered and cleared in the foreign trade 
in the year 1913-14 was 1,536 uith an aggregate tonnage of 3,837 111. 
In 1934-35, the corresponding figures were 1,282 and o,960,555. 
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As a further aid to vessels mahiug the port there is a fixed Wireless- 
Beacon at Kenncry Island which has a maxinium range of 100 miles, 
and there is also the Direction Binding Station at Juhu some sixteeiu 
miles on the coast north of Bombaj. fioin which accurate bearingH 
may be obtained. 

On the Port Signal Station storm warnings received from the 
hleteorological Office at Poona b\ telegraph are hoisted by day and 
night immediately on their receipt. 

Pilotage is compulsory in Bombay for vessels exceeding 300 tons. 

There are three enclosed Wet Docks and two Dry Docks parti- 

Trr i a tv cuhirs of w luch are as follows: — 

The Wet and Dr.v Docks- 


Kamc-ind (Into of completion. 

Wulth 

of 

cntr.ahcc. 

Bepth on -=111 
nt 

H.tV.O.S.T. 

Water 

Urea. 

Lineal 

feet 

ni.ajape 

Xnmber of births 
(incliuUnp Har- 
boar w nils ) 

Prince'- Port, (ISfOl . 
Victonv Port, (ISSS) . 
Alexanilra Bock (1914) 

or/ 

b(V 

IOC' 

ov 

So' 

41' 

(on outer 

till) 

37’ I 

(onlnncr^iH) 

aerc" 

30 

35 

40r 

feet 
0.010 
7.303 
10 035 

14 

10 

20 

(pliif 3 berth for 
ferrj stc-imcrt'. 


Kame and (Into of completion. 

- Width 

j Lcnptl*. 1 

1 

Pcptll. 

Mcraiiethor (1S91) 

Feet . 

05 

■Hi 

20- 0' on sill nt- 

Hughe- (1914) 



M. H. \\ . 

100 

HHH 

34' 0' on sill at 



M. H. W. 


Hughes Dry Dock is divided in the centre so that it can be used, 
if required, as two docks 

Between four and five million tons of cargo are handled annuallj- 
over the dock quays. Every berth in the docks, except two which 
are reserved as ojien berths for certain classes of bulk cargo, has its 
own enclosed transit shed, fully equipped with hydraulic cranes and 
hoists, shoots for discharge of bag cargo, lock-up pinjras for valuable 
goods, etc. The total floor area of the sheds is approximately 2,500,000 
square feet. 

All the sheds in Alexandra Dock have rail sidings both on the 
quay front and at the roar, with lai'ge sorting yards on each side of 
the dock; the majority of the berths in the older Docks are also- 
rail-served. The total number of moveable hydraulic cranes of various 
capacities in all three Docks is two hundred and nine, the two older 
docks being equipped with 30-etvt. cranes and Alexandra Dock with 
35-cwt. of the luffing t_\po with a BS-feot rake from the quay wall. 
There are also a number of five and six ton quay cranes, two fixed" 
cranes of 30 tons and 100 tons and a GO-ton floaBng crane, in addi- 
tion to several portable runabout cranes of varying capacity. 

All berrlis in Alexandra Dock are proidded with oil bunkering 
service pipes connecting with the liquid fuel installations and special 
berths arc set aside at the Havbovir Walls for the discharge of bulk 






















iuel oil, kerosene, and lubricating oils. Bunkering and discharge can 
be carried out simultaneously as the service pipes have been dupli- 
cated A specially equipped" barge is provided for the reception of 
f.i! waste and bilge refuse. 

In addition to the transit sheds each dock has fin extensive range 
of V, arehou'es fronting on the main roads behind the docks and being 
also rail-served, goods can he loaded direct into railway wagons. The 
total floor area is approximatelj- one million square feet. The largest 
type are three-storied and a certain number known as ‘protected’ are 
reserved for the storage of special classes of cargo, chiefly piece-goods. 

Besides the enclosed docks, there are situated along the harbour 
front a number of “Bunders” or ojien vharves and basins where the 
•rso 7 >n Ttr traffic carried bv coasting and country 

° ® ’ craft and “over=ide'' cargo from the docks 

and the stream is bandied. These bunders which comprise an 
aggregate quayage of 30.000 lineal feet, are equipped with cranes, 
sheds and other facilities for loading, unloading and storing cargo. 


The port Trust Eailwav handles nearly 50 per cent, of the rail- 
home good= traffic of Bombay. Though only 7^ miles in actual 

length. It comprises nearly 120 miles of 
main lines and sidings which are divided 
into section®, all directly linked with the docks and wharve® — 
fl) the receiving and dcspalcWng yard at \Vadala where the link with 
the trunk railways is formed. (2) the bulk oil Depots, (3) the 
■Maragon-Sewri Bcclamation with its depots for cotton, grain, etc., 
(4) the Prince’s and Victoria Docks and (b) the .\lexandra Dock and 
Ballard Pier. 


Bulh Oil Insinllaiiont — The great bulk oil installations, some 

8.3 acres in e'rtcnt, are divided into three groups fa") the liquid fuel 


Tan Storage Depots. 


and lubricating oil depots at Malet Bunder 
immediately norih of the doclts, (6) the 


kerosene Oil Installations at S''’'Ti and (c) the Petrol Installations 
still further to the north on the Wadala Eeelamation. The total 


capocitj of all the vanous oil depots is about ,56 million gallons. 
The installations, which are all on land leased from the Port Trust, 


.are =ciwed hv the Bombay Port Trust Bailway and have pipe line 
connections aggregating 20 miles in Icneth to the several loading and 
dis^'liarging berths at the Docks and at Pir Pao. Petrol and high 
grade kcro®cnc are handled at the special berth at Pir Pao at the 
norih end of the Harbour, a distance of 5^ miles from the storage 
tanks at S'’w-ri and Vfadala, 


The Colion Depot, which covers an area of 127 acres and is one 
of the largest in the world, was constructed in 102.3 at a cost of 
kBWiO.CKX). Situated on the western side of the Mazagon-Sewri 
Bedarnation, the Depot comprises 178 ferro-concrcte godowns of a 
total capacity of one million bales, and 230 jethas or raised plints 
(of which a few have covered monsoon protection) accommodating 
a like number. On each side of the Depot are 20 receiving and 
dfcpaeebine stations in echelon and a ra’lwaj yard with 8 miles of 
tmek. All th» godovT.s are equippeel with Grinnell Sprinklers and 
the depot ha® its oivc Fire Bricade. Salvage Corps Station, dis- 
Ttnsr.rics. etc. 
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The Grain Depot. — ^To the east of Cotton Depot, on the opposite 
•side of the Port Trust Eailway, lies the Grain Depot which, as 
regards layout and communications, is a model of its kind. Over 
80 acres in extent, it pi-ovides more than one miUion square feet of 
covered accommodation arranged in parallel rows of sheds 500 and 
1,000 feet long by 110 feet wide, equipped with excellent roads, 
n-ater supply and electric lighting and power. Between each row 
of sheds are feeder lines off which run echelon sidings — import on 
•one side and export on the other. Opened in 1914 for the reception, 
storage and shipment of grain and seeds, it has since been con- 
•siderably extended to meet the increasing demand of other trades. 
An area of 7'S3 acres of covered and open accommodation is now 
leased to General Motors (India), Limited for their Assembly 
^Factory. 

Besides the above depots, there are several other storage depots 
for trades such as manganese ore, coal, building materials, hay and 
straw, etc. 

Industrial sites, an area of close on 26 acres laid out in conveniently 
sized plots admirably situated as regards road and rail facilities, have 
•been set aside on one of the Trust’s newest reclamations at Wadala. 


Practically the whole of the Port Trust Docks and estates are on 
•land reclaimed from the harbour. The reclamation carried to com- 
■pletion by the Trust during the first thrity years of its existence 
comprised 167 acres of foreshore land from Sewri Bunder on the 
■north to Apollo Eeclamation and the Colaba Bunders on the south. 
In 1908 the Trust embarked on the Mazagon-Sewri Eeclamation 
scheme which was completed in 1912 .and added 583 acres to the 
area of Bombay. Subsequently reclamations at Wadala, Tank 
Bunder and Colaba provided a further 310 acres. The total area of 
the Port Ti-ust estates is 1880 acres or approximately one-eighth of 
the Bombay City and Island. 

The following fable gives a comparison between the years 1913-14 
and 1934-35 of the principal items of import- and export trade dealt 

„ „ „ , with at the port of Bombav. 

Trade of the Port. ^ 


T.^ible No. 11 . — Quaniitics of the ■principal items of import and export 
at the port of Bombay in 1913-14 and 1934-35. 

Imports. 

Diinntity Particulars of the principal itoms of Unit. Quantity. 

iai3-14. trade. 1934-35. 


326,000 

Bricks, Tiles, Chunnm and sand. 


Tons 

211,000 

650.000 

Coal ..... 



197,000 

522,000 

Cotton ..... 


Bales 

741,000 

96,000 

Firewood .... 


Tons 

34,000 

298,000 

Grain ..... 


•> • 

Packages . 

406.000 

125,000 

Hardware .... 


22.000 

12.000 

Do. ..... 


Tons 

20,000 

238.000 

Iron and Steel 


• 

SO.OOO 

139 000 

Machinery Boilers and Kailway Materi- 
als. 


91,000 


1 Oil, fuel 

. 

Gallons 

49,800,000 

.649,000 

f Oil, Kerosene 

, 

»» • 

46,379,000 

452,000 

Piecogoods .... 

• 

Bales and 
cases. 

326,000 

225,000 

Sucrar ..... 


Tons 

83,000 

102,000 

Timber ..... 

, 

Bales 

77,000 

49.000 

Tn ist and yarn 

. 

101,000 



Mahe. 


About five miles South o£ Tollicbern one enters the small French' 
Settlement of JIahe ^\ith an area of about five square miles and a 
population of about 11,000 in charge of an administrateur. The 
town itself is picturesquelj situated on the slopes of a hill on the 
southern bank of the 5lahe River where it enters the Arabian Sea 
There has been no foreign trade for several years except through the 
adjoining port of Tellichcny. 

Calicut. 

Calicut, the capital of the !Malahar District, ic some 42 miles- 
soatli of Tellicherry and about 90 miles north of Cochin. It is 41-3 
miles bv rail from Madras, and the Headquarters of a Port Ofliter 
and Customs Collector and aI«o of an Inspector of Customs, sub- 
ordinate to the Collector of Customs and Salt Revenue, Madras A 
Chamber of Commerce was opened here in 1923 and a Port Conser- 
vancv Board in lOS-l. The population is 99,273. The Port is piacti- 
callv closed dunnc the south-west mon'^oon from the end of May 
until the latter half of Augut^t The <-’60 is very shallow and steamers 
ancho’- about three miles from the =hore, connection beina maintained 
by lighters and small boats. Isative craft of 150 tons and below 
lie about 800 jards oS the shore 

There are two piers about 1.200 jards apart, each 775 feet long- 
called the North and South pier Tliey are fitted -with eight and 

■□-.4 seven cr.inec respeotiveh — (two cranes on 

the Noith pier and one on the South pier 
being of five ton capacity, two steam cranes of -' 3 ton capacity, one- 
on each pier and the remaining five on each pier being of one-ton 
capacity)— to facilitate shipment into fighters The northern pier is 
opposite t-o the Custom House, and the Southern abuts on the native 
bazaar. Bevpore, seven mik-s to the south at the mouth of the 
river of that name, is regarded as a -wharf ol Calicut Port. It has 
ten wharves along the river bank and native craft of 150 tons burthen 
are able to anchor half a mile from the mouth. The light-house 
at Calicut i= visible 12 miles out at sea. 

The number of steamers clearing the port in 1913-14 was 187. the 
figures of total tonnage being 567,620. The corresponding figures 
for 1922-23 w'ere 212 and 564,193 and for 1933-34, 564 and 1,1.55.618. 
The principal exports are coir, coir fibre, copra, coffee, tea, pepper, 
ginger, rubber, groundnut, raw cotton and fish-manure. The foreign 
import trade, which is insignificant, consists chiefly of metals, 
machinery- and provisions, sugar, cotton piece-goods, cement, pepper- 
wet dates and kerosene oil. 


' Cochin. 

Cochin, situated about 90 miles south of Calicut, and recently 
declared a major port, is the most important port betw'een Bombay 
and Colombo, and in tbe ^Madras Presidency tbe value of its trade is 
onlv exceeded liy that of Madras. The svstem of back-waters running 
•pamliel wdth the coast affords cheap transport and excellent -water- 
way<; connecting .several places of importance in the Cochin and 
Travancore States and when the natural situation of the port has been 
fully developed, its position should ensure a very great increase in its 



trade. Cocliin is nearly 300 miles nearer to Aden than Bombay and 
over 300 miles nearer to Durban. It is 212 miles neai'er Aden than is 
Colombo, A vessel sailing fiom Aden to Fremantle adds only 39 miles 
to her voyage bj' touching at Cochin instead oi at Colombo, and 
thereby serTCs the whole of South India. About a mile to the south- 
east of the entrance to the Harbour is the tomi of ^lattancherry, a 
flourishing centre of trade in the Cochin State. The coast line for 
about 200 miles further south belonss to the Indian State of Travan- 
core. 


The Cochin Harbour scheme commenced with the cutting open of 
a charmel across the bar at the mouth of the backwater to provide 

..T -n- r. access to ocean going steamers at all tides 

and in ail weather conditions mto the inner 
harbour where anchorage accommodation is provided for such vessels. 
As part of the scheme, over 400 acres of land has been reclaimed 
adjoining the Yendurutlii Island for port purposes, where it is pra- 
posed to locate the oflices, godotvns, and buildings required lor the 
harbour authority and some buildings have already been constructed 
and are in occupation. Further 400 acres is to be reclaimed. Tue 
success of the scheme depended on the possibihty of dredging the 
bar to a depth of 30 feet, and keeping it open at all seasons of the 
year at a cost within the financial capacity of the port. Accordingly 
an experimental channel about 150’ wide was cut across the bar and 
completed in Hay 1923 at a cost of about £60,000. The barboui* 
Engineer’s report on the result of the experiment was considered by 
the Government and the experiment declai-ed a success and the next 
scheme, viz., the dredging of the permanent channel and the provi- 
sion of mooring for vessels was completed. A drv’ dock at a cost 
of 4 lakhs of Bupees (£30,000) has also been completed. An 
approach ehaimel 3 miles long and 450' wide was dredged to a depth 
of 37 feet, at low water and by ^March 1930 the inner harbour had 
been made practicable for any ship which can pass through Suez 
Canal. As a part of the scheme to improve the facilities of this 
harbour, it is proposed to connect the reclaimed area called 
‘YTllingdon Island’ with the mainland of Emakulam and British 
Goelfin by means of bridges. The railway will then rim on the 
reclamation area along the wharves and transit sheds which will be 
constructed there. The offices of the Harbour Engineer-in-Chief to 
the Government oi Madras have been constructed. Though the 
present port of Cochin lies in British territory, it is impossible to' 
cany out any large development^ without including in it areas of 
the Cochin State and ultiniatelv of the Travancore State also. An 


agreement has therefore been entered into by the British Government 
with the Cochin and 'Tranvancore Durbars under which, subject to 
certain conditions, the three Governments jointly finance the deve- 
lopment- of the harbour and divide equally among themselves the 
Customs collections of the port from the time it became the regular 
practice for ocean-going steamers to come inside and discharge at 
moorings; the existing arrangements under the Interportal Convention 
of 1S65 being superseded. It is hoped to introduce a Port Trust Bill 
at a very early date and constitute a Trust for the Port on the lines 
of those at Bombay and other major ports. As a result, of the new 
harbour scheme, Emakulam has been linked with the Podanur- 
Alangalore broad-gauge section of the South Indian Bailway by a 
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broad-gauge ime to Slictanur, so that eo break 'K range may check 
tte rrafS-' of the x>OTt fitli the ferttle limterfiind, k is des’gned to 
serve The 5<road-gaiige tvtis opened on the 22n'l October 1P34. Ttiere 
,re through trains to iiadras. Bangalore and TnchinoTioly which are 
Tvached in rust over a ■nigiit"'^ journey. Ootatrmund and NiigiriT are 
nearer still and can be reached live Calicut. Coimbatore and the 
I’lantinr Districts oi the Anarr.aleis in a letv ijours by road or rail. 

Ther^ is a fiashinr lirhi vrith an optical r.-nge ot 16'3 miles in 
r.ortnal vreether conditions, and a n-^g ~tf® e^o=e by for signfiUtng. 
'The :.i t roach channel has rerently b f<t ht ".ith dashing lights, Tlie 
?re:s=t Pori PmliEec. larre^t ‘^'C'n'crs usnig eastern vrr.ter' can 
ti'nv en'i^r r t .‘Ot tirt e o: day or night in 
sea'on^ find moor in ih'^ echo -d t"-* inn^-r harbour and take in 

supplies o: gtfod Alvraye vrstcr nbich ’S preferred to eten Colombo 
V a‘er by the vc='e !3 At ;<rc>— nt tlsere sm 0 la’-ge and '2 S’npil berths 
in the harijonr for nioortng ^teKme''? Srcan.crs now anchor inside the 
harbour just opp'j 5 i*e to th= tanou^ codov.x';. thus makiBg discharge 
-easj rnd bs- etr;Ln=^ve LaunenM to-.r *be carco boats to and from 
the s’^carr.ers The new Cus'ons House ha- a wbarf vrith a crane line 
f/>ns:sting of 1 !5 ioc.) and four )2 ton» crane- for landing and shipping 
heavy packages. There is an out agency of the South Indian Eadway 
Company at ^fattancherr; fCo^hin State’) about 3 furloncs to the 
cas* of the Custom House, menaced by ilessrs. iladura Co.. Ltd., 
where gcod* and pas'engcr^ ,-.re booked. Tec Customs and Port 
OfSces and principal business house= occur, y the foreshore oi British 
Cochin, while the railw,-.;. 'e^xing the port b 2 = its terminus at 
Emakuiam, the capital of t'uc Indian State of Cochin, cm the eastern 
-ide of the backwater about three miles aw.ey. There i= a very 
•powerful tus ’Cochin" for towinc =teainer« into and out of the harbour, 
Tli^re i= al=o the cTiee’aiiy desicne-d suction dredger ‘Lord ’WObnedon’ 
-^hich i= eea=eles=ly worldiig to keep the channel el was 5 at the te- 
<surr€d depth. 


By the Interportal Convention of 1865. the Cochin Durbu'- agreed 
ko abolish the tobacco monopoly and inland transit dutiej at its ports 
„ ^ . and to eou.oiire t'ne rates of Customs duties 

* at- ite t'orte with tnese in. icrce at Bntisn 

Indian por-s as well as to =eH '^alt v.ithin its limits at prices ruling 
"in the adjoiaing district of klalabar. In return for these concess'ons, 
the British Government guaranteed s iriininsum Customs and Tobacco 
revenue oi £7.3P/i, A= there am no ports in the State open to fo-eign 
tr'.de and as the Custon = T»-venu= has increased very conrderably 
at C-oriun in recent years, this subsidy has iafeh been increased. The 
■ evTtorts from Cc-thin cor.sht chi'-Sy of c-oh, yam. coir mats cr.d 
rnnttirtcs. 1-mor. £rrcs= '■il. ca-hvw kernels, copra, co-conut o'l. tea 
-end rubb-tr and the gr.ourrlnut trade h'»= great po'entirJities especially 
now that the railway communications have iiat roved an-I the area 
-under this crop in the ad'oimng districts is sterdily ir-cressms. The 
port is tu.- headquarters of a pert Officer and an Inso-ctor of Customs, 
'Tlte porulatioTi oi British Cochin 1= 21.r»>I and of Emakulatn 23.00'J. 

Be'cntlv the Cochin GGVcmn,£rit has r.ppo'nfed; 


fi) The Coilerfcr of Customs and Salt Bevenue, hladrcs. as 
the ch'C'f Customs Offirer. for the Pori ot Cochin to 
hear and d'spete of all cppevls; 
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^ii) The Deputy Commissioner ol Salt and Customs Itevenue, 
i^Iadras, ' and the Assistant Commissioner ot Salt and 
Customs lievenue. Central Division, hladras, to be 
Customs Collectors; and 

tiii) The Inspector of Customs, British Cochin, to be Customs 
Collector and all officers subordinate to him to be offi- 
cers of Customs under their respective designations and 
the Central Board of Kevenue as the Chief Customs 
Authority. 

There has been a steady increase in the number of steamers enter- 
ing and clearing the port. The nunrber of steamers clearing the port 
in 1918-14 was 225. their aggregate tonnage being 715,313. The cor- 
aresponding figures from 1922-23 to 193-5-34 are as follows : — 


Year. 

Yo. of vessels. 

Tonungo, 

19-2-2-23 . 







223 

730,5SS 

1W3-24 .. 







257 

753,352 

1924-25 . 







273 

792,874 

’1925-26 . 







276 

801,088 

1926-27 . 







306 

817,724 

laiT-lS . 







366 

0DS.C75 

192S.29 . 







470 

1,147,043 

1920-30 . 







505 

1,190,064 

1930-31 . 







600 

1,418.142 

1931-32 . 







602 

1,427,870 

1932-33 . 







619 

1,432,337 

1933-34 . 







675 

1,679,347 


The imports and exports of this port have increased from about 
500,000 tons in the official }ear 1930-31 to about 800,000 tons in 
1934-35. Its xmique advantages as a passenger port are only just 
‘beginning to be realised. Since the beginning of this year passenger 
steamers of the most prominent lines in the East, viz.. P. &- 0. and 
B. I. S. <■. Dine, Bibby Line and Ellerman and City Lines have 
•been regularly calling at this port. 


Alleppey, 

.A.lleppey, the premier port and commercial centre in Tranvancore 
with a population of 43.800 is situated about 50 miles Isorth of 
Quilon and 35 miles south of Cochin. A canal connects the port 
with the interior bachwaters. It is a convenient depot for the storage 
and disposal of ah fresh produce and possesses a roadstead affordina 
•safe anchorage during the greater part of the year. A mud bank in 
the roadstead acts as a natural breakwater against the force of the 
•roughest seas. The aggregate tonnage of vessels touching at the 
port is about 300,000 " 

The chief exports are copra, coconuts, coir fibre and matting, 
cardamoms, ginger and pepper. The port possesses a lighthouse 
and pier, and tramway worked by coolies conveys goods from the 
Hatter to the warehouses. 
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Shipping facilities at the port have been consicierablv reduced 
on account of the sand accretion at the pier in lf*S3 To restore these 
facilities, the Tranvancore tTovemment are extendins: the pier by 
200 feet The construction oi a boat basin, is also under their 
consideration. 


Qnilon, 

Quilon, the Coiliirn of '.larco Polo, has been a trading centre from 
veri. carp times Tt is connected ■••rith Alleppey Viaclfnater and 
is on the Shcncottah-Quilon-Trir.sndr'im branch of the South Tnd’.'in 
Pailtra; The chief industrie=: are cotton spinning and tile miiiii- 
farture Vessels anchor about J miie from the shore and a railvav 
sidinn runs up to the landincr pi ice. Tie chief exports are eo..onut‘ 
oil coir mate, tirrib<ir .and fi=h. hut the foreign trade is in=i 2 nific.ant. 

Tuticorin. 

After round'ng Cape Comorin, the southern most point of th° 
Peninsula, one enter-^ again the iMadra= Presidency and reaches 
Tuticorin. This port trhieh is open all the 'vcar round rnth a 
poniilaticn of 0'12. has next to M.adras and Cothin the l.ar"P=f; 
trade in Southern India. It is the he.idqu.irier; of a Siib-C.'‘beetor 
a Port Officer and of an Insper*or of fiisfoms and i= the south- 
eastern terminus of the South Indian Railway The Port is in 
e\'clu=:iYe ch.arge of an Inspecto’- of Customs and constitutes n Circle 
bt itself, the minor ports cf Katalapatnam and Kulaseharapetnaru 
vhicli v.-ere fomierh under ins control having been tr.msferred to 
the Jurisdiction of tiie Inspector of Salt and Customs, Tuticorin 
Circle, Tuticorin 

The harbour ij so shplioT that ste.amers anchor about n miles 
from the shore and continuous dredging is necessar;, to keep the 
channel op^n iietneen the riiore and the roadste,id 

Ac the same time Hare Hl.ind upon ■which the Light House is- 
situated, affords corsiderable yrroteetion to the lighters and other 
PnrtTariMiP- binding and shipping, and 

the work seldom intemipred by nod 
7 eather. The jiort i= equippjcd with 6 p'ers. The South Indian 
Railway runs alongside the landing and shipping -wharves from -which 
aasscngers and goods can be tr,-nsbipped to launches and lighters. 
Vbout £15.G'X» have been spent since T.011-12 in affording increased 
fac'iiries for the landing, shipping, storing and clearing of goods. 
Tue^e improvements include four ne.v piers, four goods sheds, ne-w 
trolly lines, sheds for storing c-ombu=-r{bles and reclamations along 
the foreshore for stacking goods 

A scheme for the construction of a deep water harbour at 
ruticorin was prepared in 192-3 in which it was contemplated to 

drt-dse a narrow land-locked canal 
Hew Haitioar Scheme. through the coral reef and Hare Island 
with two sidings each 700 feet long at the 
wesfem estremitv of the r-onal for tesseic to lie in and to excavate 
a turning basin bexond the we-tem extremity with banks of the north 
and south sides to a'^eoinmodate rwo other vessels. The cost of the 
rcbeme was esrimatprl ai about £'2*14.667. .A sum of about £40.000 
was spent during the tear 1923-24 and estimates for £80,000 were 
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sanctioned for 192J-25. In 1926. the Harbour -Engineer-in-Chief 
to Government reported that the dredger in use was unable to cope- 
uitn the work and wished to purchase one for £93,333 This with 

£880,000 In 1928 a Committee of Harbour Engineers was- 
appointed. Hns Committee was not in favour of a partial scheme 
of about .£4o0,000 as it would not bring sufficient benefit to the 
c thereupon recommended 2 schemes. One to cost 

£1,200,000 to provide a dock near the town and not at Hare Island 
and the other to cost £900,000 uith dock at Hare Island. The Port 
Trusty exjiressed their fnabilitv to meet any expenditure in e.vcess 
of £4,‘i0,000 and approached the Government" of India for a free <want 
from Central Ilevcniies. The scheme was held in abeyance in the 
,ieai' 1929 for want of finance. In ^lay 19-30 the Government of 
India declined to malce any grant for "the purpose and the Trust 
abandoned the whole of the works so far const! ueted at a cost of 
neavl^N £210.000 which includes the cost of the stores, dred'^eis, 
plant, etc. 


A bill for the constitution of a Port Trust was passed by the 
Madras Legislative Council in tbe .\enr 1924 and a Trust was foimed 
in the same year. 

Passenger traflic to and from Ceylon has been largely diverted 
consequent on the opening of the Dhanusbkodi route and the volume 
of goods traffic has not yet recovered to pre-war levels. 

There is a very considerable trade with Ceylon in rice, pulses, 
onions, chillies and iuestock for consumption in that island. Other 
chief articles of export are raw cotton (to Japan and United 
Kingdom), tea, senna leaves, palmyi-a fibre and caidamoms. The 
number of steamers that cleared from the Port and their total 
tonnage from 1913-14 to 1933-34 and the value of the foreign trade 
from 1913-14 to 19-33-34 are shown in the following tables. 


T.\ble Ho. 13. — Volume of foreign trade of Tuticorin port in 1913-14:, 
1918-19 and from 1930-31 onwards. 






I Foreign trade. 

t 


• 

Year. 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1913-14 . 




£ 

832,006 

■ 

£ 

4,472,152 

£ 

5,S04.218 

191S-19 - 

• 



705,175 

2,981,855 

3,087,030 

1930-31 . 

- 



1.252.053 

2,402,373 

3.054,426 

1931-32 . 



. 

1,045,092 

1,098,425 

2,743.517 

1932-SS . 

. 



1,075.603 

1,707,841 

2,78o»444r 

1933-34 . 

• 


• 

814,355 

1,687,243 

2,501,799 
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1\ble No, 14. — Number of Sicamers ilial cleared from Tuticorin 
Port in 19J3-ld, 1916-19 and from 1930-31 onwards, and their 
total tonnage. 




Year. 



t 

1 

No. of 
Steamers 
cleared. 

Tonnage. 

1913-14 . 





) 

f 

. 1 

526 

1,183,730 

191S-19 . 





. 1 

114 

239,133 

1930-31 . 





( 

418 

1,100,670 

1931-32 . 





1 

474 

1,275,401 

1932-33 . 





\ 

504 

1,751,272 

1933-34 . 





• I 

491 

1,448,098 


Dhanushkodi. 

Dhanushkodi is the terminus oi the South Indian Eailway on 
the South-eastern extremity of the Island of Eamestvaram at the 
function of Palk Strait ■with the Gulf of Mannar and connected ■with 
Talaimannar in Ceylon 21 miles distant by a daily turbine steamer 
service, the jomney being made in about two hours. The port is 
equipped 'wifli one pier. Cargo is loaded direct from the railway 
trucks on this pier into steamer hatches. The port ■was opened on 
the 1st March 1914 and so far has scarcely justified the expenditure 
incurred upon it. It is the headquarters of an Inspector of Customs. 
The chief exports are fish (dry and salted), rice, tea and cotton 
piecegoods. The population consists almost entirely of the employees 
of the Eailway, Post Office and Customs. All business on behalf of 
shippers is transacted by the South Indian Eailway. The number 
and tonnage of ve=sels cleared during twelve years ending 1934-35 
with the value of the export trade are sho^wn in the following 
table : — 


T4BLE No. 1-5. — Number and tonnage of vessels cleared from 
Dhanushhodi and the value of export trade. 


Year. 

} 

No. 

1 

Tonnage. | 

1 

Value Cff 
export 
trade. 

1923-24 




396 

» 

98,383 , 

1,339,917 

1924-25 




396 

99,029 , 

1,359,435 

1925-26 




400 

97.349 ! 

1,506,090 

1926-27 




416 

104,056 

1,781,039 

1927-28 




452 

107,581 ! 

2,317,959 

1928-29 




43S 

102,787 1 

, 2,052,500 

1929-80 




400 

112,218 i 

2,031,336 

1930-31 




382 

138,492 t 

1,781,588 

1931-32 




408 

137,032 

1,190,682 

1932-33 




398 

139,2751 j 

1,071,788 

1933-34 




407 

139,316 j 

1,042,053 

1934-35 

. 



399 

138,7534 

930,270 
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Negapatam, 

The Chief Porfc in the Tanjore District is Negapatam about 13 
miles South of Karibal, with a population of 55,000. The harbour 
is equipped ^vith wharves and other facilities for the landing and 
shipment of goods and the considerable foreshore to the north is 
utilised for the storage of timber. Nagore is the eastern terminus 
of a branch of the South Indian Railway and a siding I'uns into 
the harbour premises at the Megapatam Beach station. The port is 
further connected by river and canal with the tobacco growing areas 
to the south./ 


A safe anchorage for steamers is found within two miles of the 
shore and there is a plentiful supply of boats of from 5 to 12 tons 
which seiwe as lighters. The numerous sailing craft which trade 


port PacilUies between this port and Ceylon anchor 

about half a mile awaj. Negapatam is 
the headquarters of a Port Officer and Customs Collector as well as 


of an Inspector of Customs whose jurisdiction extends to the whole 
of Karikal Frontier (Land Customs), and the port of Negapatam 
only (Sea Customs). The harbour is situated at the junction of the 
Kaduvaiyar river with the sea and the bar at the mouth cannot be 


crossed b 3 ' fully laden boats at low water. Nagore, 5 miles to the 
north, a great place of pilgrimage for Muhammadans, is a whaii of 
Negapatam. There is a light house at the Port. 


The European Mail for the Straits Settlements is railed from 
Bombay to Negapatam and thence taken to Penang and Singapore 
, bv a connecting steamer. The number 


Foreign Trade. 


and aggregate tonnage of the steamers 


clearing the port during 1933-34 was 140 and 493,631 tons respec- 
tiveh', as compared with 130 steamers, aggregating 419,859 tons in 
1923-24. The principal exports from Negapatam are groundnuts for 
Europe (chiefly to Marseilles and Trieste prior to the war) and 
coloured cotton piecegoods, tobacco and fresh vegetables for Penang, 
Singapore and Colombo, the port being the chief provisioning centre, 
for the coolies who are constanth' leaving by this route to wort on 
rubber and tea estates in Ceylon and the Federated Malay States. 


Karikal. 

The French settlement of Karikal, covering an area of 53 square 
miles and a sea board of 12 miles with about 57,500 inhabitants, is 
surrounded except to seau-ard by the Tnnjore District. Karikal, the 
capital, is situated on the north bank of the river Arasalar about 
li miles from its mouth. The Administrateur is subordinate to the 
Governor of Pondicherry. The port boasts a light house, 142 feet 
high, and is connected by railway with Peralam. The port is an 
open roadstead and has no direct trade with France, but there is a 
considerable rice traffic by country boat mth Ceylon and the Strait 
Settlement. The Standard Oil Company .has a la^e installation at 
Karikal, which is a free port, including several big _ storage tanks. 
In this way the bonding of large quantities of oil is avoided, 
despatches being made into adjoining British territory and dutj' paid 
thereon only when requisitioned. In 1934, 2*7 million imperial 
gallons of oil were imported by sea. 

The chief traffic is rice, betelnuts, matches, fire works -and 
kerosene oil, 
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PondicherrjT is the headquarters of a British Consul General and 
there is a ChamDer of Commerce founded in 1854 and reorganised 
jn 1934. The French territorv round Pondicherry has an area of 
approximatelt 115 square miles and a population in 1931 of about 
18-3,500 and the fromier which has a peiimeter of about 70 miles, is 
guarded bt a cordon of land customs posts, the principal one being 
at Pondicherry station as the bulk of the traffic is rail-boine. 
Pondicherry is connected with the main line of the South Indian 
ilaihvay by a branch which takes off at Villupuram and is also 
connected by motor services with Cuddalore, fifteen miles to the 
Bouth with Tindivanam 29 miles to the Xorth-west. and with 
Markkanam 20 miles to the Xorth-east. The piincipal exports are 
shelled groundnuts (avachides decortiqueesl, unbleached cloth, 
guinees (blue cloth manufactured locally, chiefly for French Colonies), 
ghee, onions, mangoes and bonemeal manure. The chief imports 
are ran cotton, aiecauuts, foodstuffs, cement, wood and other 
building materials, wines, spirits, cotton piecegoods, silk piecegoods, 
silver, sugar, saccharine aud gold lace, by sea. and by land coal, 
gunnies > and motor spirit. Pondicherry is a free port bnt nominal 
Import duties are levied on sugar, siher, gold thread, spirits, matches, 
‘saccharine and perfumes from 19.34 onwards. There are special 
arrangements in force to legularise the free transpoit of articles 
vhat ai'C dutiable in British India between one French village and 
■another thi'ough intervening British villages Tlie British Indian 
rupee is the usual unit of currency, though the only Bank in 
Pondicherry is a biniich of the Banque de L’liido Chine. This Bank 
issues notes, which are legal tender only in Frencli India, of one, 
ten and fiftv rupees denomination. The tmde statistics are shomi 
m francs. The combined value of the inipoits into and ex])orts from 
Pondicherry and Ivarikal, in 1934, amounted to 307,858,^2 francs, 
(imports 130, 339,264 and exjiorts 108,519.018) aud the tonnage of 
vessels entering and clearing during 3934 was 104,748 tons and the 
number of ships 323. 


Madras. 

The next port of importance as one proceeds northwards, (for 
■Sathas and Covclong hare degenerated into mere fishing villages) is 
itiadras, the capital and chief port of the Presidency of that name, 
1,032 miles South-west of Calcutta, nhich has a population exceeding 
half a million. Until an artificial harbour was constructed, ^ladias 
was ail open roadstead with a surf-beaten coast line, commtmication 
between ship and shore being effected by masula boats and 
cninmaraiis. The present harbour has been formed by two concrete 
walls projecting into the sea so as to enclose a space of about 200 
acres witli an entrance fiom the north-east, within which as many 
as 14 vessels drawing up to 3P-6” can be accommodated. 

There aie seven wharves five of which are provided with all 
modern convenience for rapid discharge and loading, and alongside 

, „ each one vessel can lie iit 26 to 30 feet 

Wharves and Qnays. ^vater at low tide. There are also 

seven mooring berths inside the liarbonr, and one berth outside, 
protected bv tbe north arm of the harbour. Two tugs, one of 800 
I. H. P. and the other of 450 I. H. P. are available at all hours for 
fissistine in the mooring and unmooring of vessels Landing and 
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and ffides Merchants’ Association and two by the Madras Trades. 
Association, and a Chairman, formally the Government nominees 
include tlie Collector of Customs, the Presidency Port Officer, and the 
Agents of the Paihva^s working into Madras." The Board are aiso 
Conservators of the Port tmder the Indian Ports Act, with a 
permanent official as Deputy Port Conservator. 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in private 
and Government meichandisc. and the revenue and expenditure of 
the Port Trust are shown below. 


Table Ko, 16. — I’ahic 0 / the iradc of the Port of Madras and the 
income and expenditure of the Port Trust over a scries of years. 


1 

1 

Year. { 

1 

Value 

of 

imports. 

Value 

of 

exports. 

Total. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

i 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S97-98 . i 

4,789,086 

3,783,738 

8,573,424 

41,712 

41,774 

1902-03 . 1 

6,105,249 

3.022,794 

8,638,043 

49,224 

38,237 

1907-08 

7,198,012 

4,918,648 

12,116,060 

70,134 

50,219 

1912-13 . ' 

8,438,056 

6,004,815 

14,442,871 

83,025 

66,567 

1917-18 

8,859,774 

7,224,478 

16,084,252 

107,068 

81,635 

1922-23 . . 

16,420,770 

9,152,820 

24,673,590 

180,950 

148,904 

1927-28 . ' 

19,282,100 

16,891,596 

36,173,750 

337^833 

248,936- 

1932-33 

12,721,454 

8,370.120 

21,091,680 

223,980 

240,938 

1933-34 . 

11,822,170 

8,740,499 

20,568,069 

229,881 

225,046 

1934-35 

13,498,500 

S,3"C,409 

22,074,975 

254,547 

227,380 


The debt of the Port Trust Board to the Government on the 01st 
^laroh 1635 amounted to i'839.'619. These loans are being paid off 
bt equated monthi^ payments at a rate nhich will amortise part of 
the loans in 1952 and the rest in 1982. 


A sterling loan of £‘330.000 nas raised in the London market ia 
1923 for providing a large increase in the shed space, modem electric 
portal cranes to work directly from ship's holds, and for the construc- 
tion of an additional ships' qua\, in addition to many other amenities. 
Interest on this loan is paid half-\earl\, on the 1st May and 1st 
November, at 5^ per cent, per anntmi. A stmt of £2,925 is contri- 
buted half-A early to the Sinking Fund established for the amortisa- 
tion of the loan in 1953 and the half-.\ early contributions are invested 
in the Government of India 41 per cent. Sterling Loan 1950-55. 
The total amount of securities that stood to the credit of the Sinking 
Fund on the 31st March 1935 was £90,213-6-11. 


The chief imports into Madras are rice and foodgrains, coal, oils, 
manures, paper and stationery, timber, sugar, dyeing and tanning 
„ . . . , . substance^, metal, glass and glassware. 

chemicals, hardware, machinery, motor 
■ vehicles, cycles and accessories, cotton 

manufactures, provisions, railwa.v plant and rolling stock, building 
materials including cement, skins and hides, liquors, spices, fodder, 
bran and cattle food, cotton twist and yarn, tobacco, fruits and 
vegetables, gunnies, matches, raw cotton, soaps, apparel and the- 
ebief exports, groundnuts, skins and bides, onions, tobacco, raw 
cotton, ores, scrap iron, kerb stones, cotton manufactures, oil cakes, 
turmeric, manures, and coffee. 
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The nii'.aber oi vessels that entered and cleared the port in the 
iortien tr.ide in 1913-14 was 511, with an aggregate tonnage ot 
1 18'2,9!4, the corresponding figvires for 1934-35 being 784 and 
tl.609,138. 

North of Madras is no port of impoitance open to foreign trade 
until one reaches Masulipatam. 

Masulipatam. 

Mnsnlipatam, the principal port in the delta of the Kistna river, 
is nov'. connected bv a brand) line from Beawada with the main line 
from Madras to Calcutta. Tbe railway lias a goods siding for traffic 
nbich mn= along tbe ttbarves and facilitates sbipment A Port 
Consciviitor and a Customs Collector are stationed here. The 
Port has few natural advantages Large vessels cannot antdior 
lutbin fire miles from tbe shore and the harbour wharves (six in 
number) are distant another three miles np a tortuous tidal creek, 
nitli a light-house near the entrance. Native ciaft up to about 150 
tons can cross the bar at the south of this creek at high tides hut in 
foul weather communication lietween ship iind shore is praeticaih 
suspended. Steamers touch here occasionally and foreign trade is 
■dnofli by steam vessels with foreisn ports, the principal exports 
being groundnuts, cneior-seed and oil cake. The prosperity of the 
poit has never recovered hoin the cyclone of 18&4, when a tidal 
wave caused a disasti-ous inundation involving the loss of -30.000 
lives The present population is about 57,000. 

In 1934-35, ."3 sfcn)n vessels and 34 sailing vessels denied with 
-in aegreente foiinace of 199 020 and .3,872 respect ivelv . 

Cocacada. 

Ct'cauada i= situated o]> the Coeanadu hay ]ust north of Godavaj-i 
river, soinc 80 miles south of Vi/acapatam and 270 miles north of 
Madras, In spite of soveial disahinties it ranks fifth in importance 
among the ports of the M.ulras Piesidency. Large steamers anchor 
'bout 0 to 7 miles from the shore and service is nuiintained with 
lighters ranging from IG to 80 tons vvhieh land their cargo at the 
numeiMUS small wharves and jetties conslrnctcd on the banks of the 
Cof-anada canal. Die bar has to hr coiistimtly dretlged to maintain 
4 tti 7 ftet 1,. \V. O. S. T. There are 42 jetties and wharves from 
which goods may he shipped. 

Cocanada with ti jiojinlation of 05,952 is the headquarters of a 
Port Ofiicer and Cnstotns Collector the latter henng subordinate to 
tilt Inspector of Salt and Customs Pevenue, Peuugudimi Circle, 
GuntysmnpaHi. There are two Clianibeis of Conniierce for Indian 
a'ld Liiroptan mercantile eomimmities. 

^ Th.’ principal shipments to Eiirojie are raw cotton to the United 
Iv ’iirdoni and gr.iut.dnnts and castor-seeds to all continental piorts. 
Lie.’ and p.addy tis(d to go in large quantities to Ceylon and 
Maiintius. This trade is liowever affected by the .ndvent of Siam 
Tne ntirort tn.de consistc phieilv of kerosene from .\nierie.t, 
^gar from aava and metals from the L'nited Kingdom. Gemiunv and 
J t igiiiD’. Cocanada is count ctwl hv a hratieh niilwnv linr from 
Smr.lko {10 mil.s distant) with the m.tin lino from 'Madras to 
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Calcutta. There is a station near the ^\harves with a large shed 
for the storage of goods awaiting shipment. In the year 1922-23, 
159 steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 499,021 ' cleared the 
port. The corresponding figures for the year 19-34-35 are 27S and 
f563.o51. 

Vizagapatam. 


Vizagjtpatam with a population of 57,303 is now a major jtort with 
gi'ent potentialities situated at the headquarters of the district of that 
name, about 54.7 tniles south of Calcutta and 105 miles north of 
Cocanada. Two miles from the port at Wnltnir is the junction of 
the llndros and Southern llahratta with the Bengal Nagpur Railway . 


The scheme of development of a deep %\ater hat hour hy dredging 
ont tlie swamp about six sq. miles in area and widening and deepen- 
ing at the same time the tidal creek which connects it. with the sea 


New Harbour Scheme. 


has practically been completed. Tlie 
harbour has also been constructed and is 


worked as part of the Bengal Nagpur Railway undertaking. The 
ojjcning of the Yizianagaram-Raipur line in 1932 has consider(‘bl\ 
reduced the distance to ‘Centi-ul Provinces’ markets and as a result 


of this, a vast area in the Central Provinces which is rich in 


manganese, cotton and oil seeds, will be served by this port. The 
hniboin has a qua\ Mall with accommodation for 3 vessels. Pour 
more vessels can be heitiiod in the stream. Projects are also in 
progress to extend quay Malls and sheds on the m-..-; side of the 
harbour for oil and manganese. There are 4 electric cranes for 
loading and unloading cargo. Vizagapatam is the headquarters of 
the Traffic ^Manager m'Iio is the Poit Officer and of the Customs 
Collector M-ho is a subordinate of the Inspector of Salt and Customs 
Revenue, Penuguduru Circle, Guru/anapalli. The principal exports 
are manganese (taken to London, Dundee, Dumkirk, Calais Anlu'erp, 
Stetting. YingkoM' Workington, Naoyelsu. Fushiki and Kiimatshi) 
myrobalams. niger and rape seeds .md oil cakes and there is consider- 
able cooIn traffic at certain seasons Mith Rangoon. All foreign 
impoils aie received direct from Foreign ports, but a feM' are 
transhipped at IMadras, Calcutta and Rangoon. 159 steamers Mith 
a total tonnage of 419,607 cleared from the port in 1924-25 and 219 
steamers M’ith a total tonnage of 655,282, in 1933-34. 


Bimlipatam. 

The port of Bimlipatam is 22 miles north-M-est of Waltair. A 
good road connects it Math Yizian.tgaram sixteen miles distant and 
amothcr road Mith Yizagapatam. Public buses ply betM'een Bimli- 
patam aud the above places. 

The foreign trade has revived to some extent. The imports are 
of little importance. There are considerable exports of Bimlipatam 
jute (hibisctis cannahinus), m_\robaians, niger seeds, gingelh seeds 
and groundnut kernels. 

CoastMise imports and exports are of little impoitance. 

Passenger steamers from and to Rangoon are not. noM' calling at 
■this port, but proceed to Vizagapatam M-here there are better 
iacilities. 
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There are main private godown'; for storing prwluce a'vaitmg 
shipment, but no wharves %\-ith cranes. The harbour i« an open 
roadstead and ships lie about a mile oS the shore and loading and 
unloading is eSected b\ lighters. 

The number of steamers clearing in 1034-35 was 26 with an 
aggregate tonnage of 96.341 which were engaged mostU in foreicn 
trade 

Gopalpur. 

In the Ganjam District, the oni\ port deserving mention is- 
Gopalpur. which is situated ten mile= from Berhampur on the Beng.al 
Xagpur Baiiwas. The foreign trade at this port consists of mainlv 
imports of dutiable cargo from foreign countries brought bv 
transhipment from Madras and Kangoon Ports and from Cetion 
direct by coasting steamers. There are also imports and exports of 
coastwise free cargo and foreign free cargo from and to the Straits- 
Settlements. The steamers engaged in cooly traffic with Ptangoon 
call regularly twice a week once to land and once to ship. 

iSorth of Gopalpur. the sea board for 250 miles is that of Orissa, 
the maritime trade of which is chiefly inter-Proviucial and the only 
porto that deserve rriention are Balasore, Chandbali, Cuttack, Fahe 
point and Puri, 


Balasore. 

Until the opening up of the country after the great famine of 
1866, Bala=ore situated on the rieht bank of the Burabalang river 
and the headquarter* of the district of that name, was the only port 
of which Orissa could boast It was frequented at that time by 
vessel* -with cargoes of nee from Madras and with cowries, then, 
largelv used for currency, from the Laccadives and Maldives. The 
port r, of historical interest as being one of the earliest European 
Settlements in India, iar tones having been established here in the 
17lh century bv English, Dutch. French, Danish and Portuguese 
Merchants. The subsequent growth of Calcutta as the chief entrepot 
of commerce and the silting of the river together with the abandon- 
ment by Government of its monopoly of the salt trade and manu- 
facture have all contributed to the decline of the port. 

Balasore as a port is practically defunct. Foreign ships have 
ceased to visit since 1904 and coa=tal ships since 1910. An occasional 
country craft of negligible tonnage enters during the cold weather 
season for paddy but beyond that theie is no sea-borne trade. There 
i* no import trade. 


Chandbali. 

Chandbali situated on the left bank of the Baitarani river is the 
only port of any importance on the Orissa Coast. It has a flourish- 
ing coasting trade with Calcutta but there is no direct foreign trade 
as in former days The exports consist mainly of rice and the 
imports are cotton twist, piecegoods, kerosene oil, salt and gunny 
bags. There is a growing passenger traffic with Calcutta served 
by two Steamship Companies, namely. The Chandbali Steamer 
Servii'c Company Limited, and the Bengal and Orissa Steamship 
Company. Passenger traffic was badly hit by the opening of the 
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Bengal Nagpur Bailway as prior to that line Chandbali was the entry 
for all passengers to Orissa, especially the pilgrims traffic to Puri. 
Tlie value of the trade of Chandbali in 1934-35 was £91,430 the 
number of steamers then cleared being 87 ^^-it•h a tonnage of 13.545. 

Cuttack and False Point. 

Cuttack with a population of 65.000 is situated 253 miles from 
Calcutta at the apex of a triangle formed bj' the IMahanadi and 
Ivarjuri rivers. It is on the main line of railway running between 
kladras and Calcutta and is connected by canal with Chandbali 
between which a small inland steamer trade exists and which links 
Cuttack with Calcutta. 

The port of False Point has been closed since October 22, 1924 
as the seaborne trade had entirely disappeared. The decline of the 
small ports is said to be due to a variety of reasons and usually 
the chief reason quoted is that the Ports have silted up but this is 
not actually the case. The Poits have declined for two main 
Teasons namely the coastal Eailway which has automatically cut out 
the sea trade since it cannot assist it and secondly that larger deep 
■draft steamers have taken the place of the smaller coasting steamers 
and sailing ships of 30 years ago. The long and deeper draft 
steamers cannot enter such small ports as Balasore, Chandbali and 
False Point and hence the trade which at one time found its way by 
sea has now been caught by the railway and carried to the larger 
ports like Calcutta from where it is distributed elsewhere. 

Puri. 

Puri is an open roadstead. It has a small Customs Office. 
There is an oscilliating light exhibited which is visible for 10 miles. 
Few steamers have visited the Port of late years chiefly owing to 
trade depression and the failure of the local crops. There is no import 
trade* 

In the .^ear 1934-35 two ships only cleared with a tonnage of 
■6,614 and the value of the trade was £2.360. But in a good year this 
trade may show an increase of as much as ten or twelve times of the 
rreeorded trade in 1934-35. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta, situated in latitude 22° 33' N., longitude 38° 21' E. 
on the river Hooghly with a population, including that of HotvTah, 
of about 1,485,582 is the premier citj’ in India and was until 1911, 
•the Imperial Capital. c^The port serves the ^eat jute, tea and coal 
industries, the wheat and seeds traffic of Biliar and the United 
Provinces and generally the agricultural areas tapped by the main 
lines of the East Indian, Bengal Nagpur and Eastern Bengal 
Bailwa;vs and by the numerous watera'ays connecting the delta with 
the interior of Bengal and Assam. F The total volume of the rail- 
home traffic of Calcutta during the last pre-war year amoruited to 
10,389,000 tons of which 8,605.000 tons were inwards and 1,784,000 
-tons outwards, while river steamers and country boats brought into 
■Calcutta during the same year an additional 1,126,000 tons. In 
1921-22, the total volume for the year amounted to 7,979,000 tons, 
•of which 6,253,000 tons were inwards and 1,726,000 tons outwards. 
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vrhiie river stciimers and country boats brought in an addit'onal 
1,227,000 tons. Fgures for the jears 1922-23 to 1932-33 are not 
available as the registration of inland trade statistics remained dis- 
continued during that period. From 1933-31 the Accounts relating 
to the Inland (Bail and Biver-home; trade of India have been revised 
in a modified form. In 1933-34. the total value of rail and river 
bom« trafifie of Calcutta amounted roughly to 7.136.900 tons imvards 
and 1.212,500 tons outtvard=:. The corresponding figures for 1934-35 
arc 6,619,700 tons iutvards and 1,616,900 t ns outivards. 

The STOvth of the sea-brone trade of the port particularly in the 
ten 1 eats preceding the outbreak of tvar had been very remarl iblo 
and ifa =heivn ir the table belou giving the volmiie and value of 
memhandise imported and eiqiorted. To tliis jmagress a set-back. 
v.iiKli !-■ retiected in the same table, was caused be tlie prolongation 
o: hostilities as the situation of Calcutta precluded any military 
trafiie as at Bombay -and Karachi from beinc handled to any censi- 
derable extent in mitigation of the effects of the scarcin of private 
tonnage and of the restrictions imposed upon certain classes of 
expors and imports and upon shipment, of goods to particular 
destinations The trade in the immediate aftermath of the war was 
marked b> great i.iriations, but from 1921-22 there was a ster.dj 
iinpro’ emc-nt till 192S-29. Since then, due to economic- depression, 
the trade suffered a decline, and a= is indicated in the following table. 
ir> recent years it lias been much below the pre-war level. 


T'sle No 17 — Total cable of the invlc of CalrnUa in prtvair and 
Goeernmeni merchandise from 1S97-98. 






Value 

Value 



Year. 



of 

of 

To;a'. 





iuiports 

exports. 






£ 

£ 

£ 

1507-05 . 




24,194..776 

34.1 1.7,694 

55.310,250 





27.206.757 

30.222,673 

66.420,260 

1907-03 . 




44,743,939 

.72.770,445 

97.516,357 

lOli-ia . 




49,108.270 

74..771.532 

123.760.302 

1013-14 . 




.16. >4S.740 

7.7,000,913 

131..349,659 

1914-17 . 




47.265,779 

52,77.3,117 

100.013,595 

1917-16 . 




43,773.4.34 

63,671,536 

1072>47,270 

1916-17 . 



2 

46,211.473 

66.7S7.2S9 

112.955.762 

1917-lS . 




47, ”>>2,767 

62.141,170 

109,693,937 

1918-19 . 




.36.294.7.37 

T6„31 0.900 

132.S05.G37 

1910-20 . 




GO.167,074 

03.8.30.33G 

1.34.017.390 

1920-21 . 




51,956.392 

74.950,706 

156.525,295 

1021-22 - 




70,0> j.SlO 

eO.957.I27 

13I.o99.9S6 

I922-‘23 . 




57.011.633 

79.551,365 

136.S93.021 

1923-24 . 




54,>S0.173 

83,131.400 

137.711.352 

1924-27 . 



f 

.79.370,217 

95.269.454 

1.34,639,701 

1927-25 . 




-75.200 J>12 

05.105.645 

1.33.31.3.160 

1926-27 . 



4 

5>,oSi.776 

85,445,114 

141.020,590 

1927-25 . 




67.214.7.30 

104.766.365 

I69.9SI.09S 

1925-29 . 




66.759.924 

103.927.367 

170.717.300 




1 

63.104.3.35 

95,934,560 

159,035.595 

1030-31 . 




.35.605.7.33 

61.400.-237 

100,{g)5.990 

ia3J.32 . 
1932-35 . 
1^33-34 . 

- 



23.1)95.714 

26.332,557 

2^,43'i,470 

44,197,224 

30.472.075 

■44.170.623 

70.193.7.39 

63,504.972 

6S.610.095 

1934-3-7 . 

■ ' 



26,533.526 

43,146,443 

69.9S0.269 


9i 


Tlio gross registered toinuige of vessels entering tiie port has- 
incrcasetl ten-fold in the last sixl\ \ears. The number of vessels, 
that entered and cleared horn the pmd with carsoes in the foreign 
trade in 19dl-3o was 1,118 with a gross tonnage of 6,906.963. as 
compared with 999 of 8,077,199 tons burden in the last pre-war >eav. 
The xnincipal items in the import and export trade and the volume 
of the traffic .arc shewn in the following tables. Shipments of coal 
which had increased from 7,60il tons in 18S2-83 to over 3 million 
tons in 191,3-14 (exclusive of hunker coal and Government stoiesl 
fell awa\ thereafter and the total for 1922-23 was onK 910,000 tons. 
There has been a steady improvement in recent \ears and in 1931-35. 
the shipments of coal amounted to 2,64.>,491 tons (including 565,384 
tons of Hunker Coali. The movements of rice are entireK dependent 
on the character of the season and there are therefore large fluctua- 
tions as between different years especially on the import side, r.p.. 

' over 417.(K10 tons were imported in 1919-20 as compared with onh 
Oti.OOO tons in 1022-2.3, whde in 1931-35, 572,280 tons were imported 

Tmu.k Ko. 18. — Qaanfitp mid r’aliu of the principal ifcms of impart 
and 'corpart in ihc tunic of Calcutta in W13-li and 1934~3o. 

Imports. 


ini.l-u. . tnst.s.l. 


I 


Quantity. 

r 

' Valur. 

} 

Principal items o'" trade 

Quantity. 

1 

t \'‘alae. 

/ 

bGI 0,87 1. 302 

' £ 
'1S,470,0S3 

Cotton piocpsroods Yd«. 

£ 

407,r>ni,or>n 1 6 . 0 :^ 0.052 

.001,202 

' f.,SOO,3.7.S 

Metals and Ores . Tons 

1 75,702 

1 3.149.447 

102,11 (.302 

‘20.022.031 

Oils . . . Onls. 

100.027,312 

, 3,300.280 

Xot avnilnlilo. 

t 2,100,23S 

Mnehinorv and Millwork 


1 .3,800,502 

Jfot nvniinbip. 

' ,72.7.o04 

Tn-tnunente, nppnmtus. 
etc. 

ClicTuicnl and cliomicnl Cu ts 

« • 

1 1.28,7.533 

040.710 

' 293.778 

1,388.180 

, S9S.711 

Kot flvnilnPlo. 

1.014.175 

preparation. 

Hardware 

- 

t 

758,131 

301.,71,S 

100.3.73 

Provision and OilinanV Cwt. 

327,501 

654.013 

340.000 

' 3.77,003 

store. 

Paper and Paste board Cwt. 

S6S.000 

62.7,802 

l.tn7 

' 201,081 

Motor Veliicl.’s . . Nos 

4.433 

572.840 

Xot avail 

, ,708,730 

Woollen coods , 


.7.7.7.844 

l.s.l3..'.2C 

■(>8.647 

I.upiors . . . Gals. 

1,234,004 

r.( 14.704 

SOS.ICS 

2.3s0.(3t 

, Tons 

.772,2Su 

2.705.843 

f.7a,.-01 

10.880.071 

Carports. 

.Tute mnnufactures . Tons 

708,803 

ls..y80.720 

r>97.S4r. 

18.001.1,72 

•Tuto Haw . . iTotcs 

71.7.77.8 

7.7«;,821 

01, S2.' 

7,1.77.0.70 

Tea , . . Jons 

08.022 ; 

0.043.380 

2s,r,7f. 

1,361.06.7 

1 Cotton Itasv . . Tons 

6.122 1 

: 225.705 

.7(0 737 


1 . . \Ton<^ 

10»7,861 I 

1 780.720 


020.030 

1 riils.»s . . , 'Tons 

41.6 70 

i £97.158 

11 r. 

.7,667.11.7 1 

I Hides and skins Haw . .Tons 

* 1 

1 1,577.170 

10.747 

1.276. 42s 1 

I I-«e . , , Jons 

io.falO 1 

1 2,470,128 

43.73.1 

222,701 

1 Manures . . . Tons 

.30.018 

i no,OsO 

.'!.OS7.7ta 

l,«2O,10S 

' C'* d iffrliidiinr Himber Tons 

TOT 

1 1..7r.7.1i7i 


2.! 16 004 

* 00,41;, ! 

S-s-is ... Ton- 

lU.t7l8 

1 0 >‘7.r.s8 

V.vo 

'2 82.1 18 

Ps,- Iron . . . Jons 


1 r. 04 .< 1-1 

1 r- 


M«nci->e-c oo' . . iTi ns 

20S.403 

\ 2CT,»’i''5 


The affairs of the poit arc aclniinisterccl by a Port Trust, founded 
in ISTO, which is at present composed of a Chairman, Deputy 
. . . Chairman and seventeen Commissioners, 

Administration. ndiom twelve are elected and fi^e 

nominated by the Local Government, the twelve elected Commis- 
sioners beinjj retuined, sis by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
one by the Calcutta Trades Association, one by the Corporation of 
Calcutta and four by such body or bodies as the Local Government 
from time to time select as best representing the interests of the 
Indian Mercantile Community. 

The powers and duties of the Commissionci-s are prescribed by the 
Caleutia Port Act 1890 as amended by Bengal Act TI of 19'20. 
Tender Section 7 of the Indian Ports Act they are also appointed 
consenators of the Port of Calcutta, and, ns such, have charge of 
the navigable channels of the river, though the Pilot service is not 
under their^ control. 

The income of the Port Trust, was £T. 003,562 in 1913-ld, 
ie2,128.012 in 19.30-.31, £2,002,040 in 1931-32, £1,847,751 in 1932-33, 
£2,162,222 in 1933-34, and £2,296,486 in 1934-35. 

Table Ino. 19 . — Income and cxpendiiuTc of the Port Commiesioners 
during the year 1923-2i to 1934-35. 


192.-5.24 . 

1924- 25 . 

1925- 26 . 

1926- 27 . 

1927- 28 , 

1928- 29 . 

1929- 30 . 

1930- 31 . 

1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 

1934- 35 . 


Year. 


Income. 


£ 

1,739,268 
185,490 
2,141,850 
2,080,145 
2,541,159 
2,563,704 1 
2,.579,858 ! 
2,128,012 I 

2,002,640 ! 
1,847,751 i 
2,162,222 ’ 
2,296.486 ^ 


Expenditure. 


£ 

1,747,062 

1,872,949 

2,102,940 

2,078,630 

SrA.-iSl 

2,414,412 

2,740,680 

2,510,586 

2,350,826 

1,902,397 

2,230,634 

2,338,409 


When the Port Trust came into being in 1870 they took over 
•from Government four screw-pile Jetties fitted with steam cranes 
Extent oi the Port. sheds, a wharf for inland vessels. 

offices and some minor works of improve- 
ment of the river banks which formed the foundation of the present 
inland vessels’ wharves Thev also leased from Government the 
Strand Bank. 

The Commissioners were debited with a capital sum of £66,666, 
repayable in ten triennial instalments and upon which interest at 
■4i per cent, was payable under the provisions of the Act. Por the 
~6m6^ debited to them, they received from Government, on the 
1/th October 1870, the work specified and cash balances aggrega- 
tin'- £14,293. 

In the sixty years that have elapsed extensive properties on both 
.^des of the river have been acquired bv and are now vested in the 
Port Commissioners. At the end of the year 1934-35, the total 
value of the Commissioners’ capital assets amounted to £23,514,0.50. 
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The limits of the port which originally extended only from 
Cossipore to Garden Reach, /a distance of about 9 miles, were 
increased in 1886 to Budge Budge which is 16 miles below Calcutta 
in order to include the petroleum depot at that place, and in 1921 
northwards 9 miles to Konnagar. The Port includes the Calcutta 
Jetties which are situated immediately south of Howrah Bridge, all 
lands comprised in the area occupied by the King George’s Dock and 
Kidderpore Docks, the petroleum depot at Budge Budge and a 
number of moorings in the stream where the greater portion of the 
•coasting traffic is dealt with by steamers discharging into and loading 
■direct from boats. 


Yessels can discharge at the Jetties, in moorings or in the Docks. 
All the facilities commonly found in a first class Port are provided 
„ . and communication between the various 

points in the Docks and Jetties^including 
nil the Commissioners’ Warehouses is maintained by the Commis- 
■sioners’ Railway which has over 170 miles of permanent way and 
■connects with all the main railway systems serving Calcutta. Goods 
■can therefore be railed from any point on the Commissioners’ premises 
to any part of India. 

Kidderpore Docks . — ^These consisting of Nos. 1 and 2 Docks and 
Tidal Basin were opened in 1892. There is a lock entrance 580 ft. 

Principal Wharves. ft wide from the river, which 

, gives access to the Dock system. 

Dock No. 1 . — This Dock is 2,700 feet in length by 600 feet wide, 
"vidth a depth of 30 feet of water and has twelve berths serving single- 
storeyed cargo sheds, which are provided with hydraulic cranes to 
lifli 35 cuiis. and 5 tons. 

In addition there is one general berth in the tidal basin. 

Dock Ni). 2 . — ^This has a length of 4,500 feet by 400 feet and also 
provides a depth of 30 feet of water. It has five general produce 
berths serving double -storeyed sheds and eleven coal berths. Two of 
the latter are each fitted ndth five 8 ton special hydraulic coal 
loading cranes. 

King George's Dock — was opened on the 29th December 1928 and 
comprises a Lock Entrance 700 feet long by 90 feet wide, two 
Graving Docks arranged in tandem, three import berths, one export 
berth, one lying-up berth, a berth for the discharge of non-dangerous 
■petroleum and a special berth for inland steamers. 

The import berths are served by three-storeyed sheds of the most 
modem type, each of which has a total floor area of 187,928 sq. feet, 
and the export berth by a two-storeyed shed having a floor area 
■of 153,570 sq. feet. Each berth is 600 feet long and can accom- 
modate vessels drawing up to 33 feet of water. Six quay cranes, 
lour yard cranes, and ten lifts each of 2 ton capacity all electrically 
■operated have been provided at each of these berths. 

The Garden Reach Jetties, one of the latest additions to the 
Port and finished since the War, consists of a coaling Jetty for 

Garden EeacH Jetties. 7 

jetties for ships up to 600 feet, and they 

are built on the most modern lines. The transit sheds are double^ 
^storeyed, the largest having an area of 127,000 sq. feet on each 
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Tile principal imports are Cotton goods, itije, Salt, Petroleum,. 
Iron and machinery, while the chief exports are Jute, Gunnies, Tea. 

Imports and Exports. Hides, Oil Seeds, Pice, ilanganese Ore, 

Pig Iron and Coal. 

The Commissioners proHde extensive warehouse accommodation 
consisting of two Tea Warehouses having a storage area of 304,000 
Storage. Grain and Seeds Depot at 

Kantapukur having a storage area of about 
1,0(30,000 sq, feet and consisting of 31 single-storej ed sheds; "A” 
and “B’ sheds at Kidderpore, and the Fan-lie. Clive, Camiing and 
Strand Warehouses, situated close to the Calcutta Jetties with a'’ total 
floor aiea of 93.000 sq, feet, iluch of this accommodation is let out 
to firms, who then become entirely responsible for the custody and 
handling of goods while they remain in the warehouse. 

The remaining part is utilised as public sheds, and the liability as 
of a bailee remains with the Commissioners. * 


The Eivev Hoogly is a difficult river to navigate and the conser- 
vancy of the htmdred and twentv- odd miles between Calcutta and 
no-t the Sandbeads forms an important part 
Appioaoi to tbe Port. activities of the Port Commissioners, 

who maintain a large and expert- staff of Eiver Surve.vors. etc., for 
the purpose. 

The approach to the Hooghly River is marked by light vessels — 
The Mutlah, the Eastern Channel and at times the Phot’s Ridge, 
the first and the last being about 40 miles apart. The Eastern 
Channel Light Vessel near which ships pick up their Pilot is 1*20 
miles from Calcutta and the channels, bars and crossings are ade- 
quately marked by attended and unattended Light Vessels and Chan- 
nel buoxs. The Lighted channel extends from the Eastern Channel 
to Hospital Point a distance of SO miles and from Ulubaria to- 
Calcutta, a distance of In miles. 

The Bars and Crossiuixs in the River especially those within 40- 
miles of Calcutta are subject to seasonal changes. Three soctioii 
dredgers are maintained and the Bars arc di edged as necessary to- 
allo-w ships up to 30 feet draught to use the Port. 

Stevedoring is a private enterprise. The sei-vice is performed by 
old and well-equipped Companion who hold contracts with the prin- 
cipal steamship lines. Efiicient and plen- 
Stevedoiing. labour i° always available. Vessels 

are lo.aded and dischrgecl rapidlv and efficiently. Continuous day and 
nicht. Sunday, and holidax service is always forthcoming. 

Pilotage is compulsorx- between Garden Reach and Sandheads and 
an extra fee is charged for night navigation. The charges vary witu 

the draught of the vessel. The Commis- 
sioners’ Harbour :^rasters take charge of 
vessels xx-hen thev arrive at Garacn Reach. 


Chittagong. 

The port of Chittagong, with a population of 53.156, is situated 
in latitude ‘>2°-14' N. and longitude 90° -oO' E, about 10 miles from 
the mouth "of the Ramafuli River in East Bengal. Though it has 



been a trading centre since the I6th century when the Portuguese 
frequented u, it tsas not until the Assam Bengal Bailway was com- 
pleted in 1895, that its claim to be regarded as a natur^ outlet for 
the trade of Assam and North-East Bengal was recognised. Jute, 
formerly the chief article of export, was brought down by water to 
Sea-gomg sailing vessels moored in the stream while the tea trade 
nas non-existent and the import trade insignificant. At the present 
time the export trade consists chiefly of Tea, Jute, Wax, Cotton, Bice, 
Paddy, Oils, Provisions, Spices, Tobacco, Poultrj' and Livestock. 

Jute arrives generally ready for shipment, by train from Chand- 
pur after bemg baled there or in Narayanganj and is shipped either 
from the transit sheds at the Jetties or direct from the wagons, when 
convenient, while tea is conveyed from the estate to the nearest 
ctation on the Assam Bengal Bailway which unloads it directly into 
the tran'^it sheds at Ihs Jetties. 

The popularity of the port; for shipment of tea, which is now the 
chief export, has developed enormously during recent years, the main 
reason being accessibility and light handling which ensures the arrival 
of consignments on the London markets in good condition. The 
foreign import trade which is slowly increasing consists chiefly of salt 
for vhich special storage accommodation to the extent of 18,'735 tons 
is provided by Government, iron and steel materials, cotton piece- 
goods, tea chests, Machinery, Hardware and cutlery, Liquors, Che- 
micals and drugs and oils. 


The present amenities of the port consist of four, jetties 2,100 
feet long built by and belonging to the Assam Bengal Bailway, which 
■nr^ n fitted with four 10 ton and seventeen 

^ 35-cut. cranes. The Bailway has .also 

constructed seven sheds of uhich three are storage sheds and four 
transit efreds. Tiie stcrace sheds are mainly used for rice and mis- 
cellaneous cargo removed from the transit sheds. The space avail- 
able in the stage sheds is 94,100 sq. feet and they can accommodate 
88,500 cliests of tea, 37,400 hales of jute or 170,000 bags of rice. 
The four transit sheds can accommodate 181,000 chests of tea. 
103,000 bales of .Jute or 280,000 bags of rice. 


All sheds have concrete cement flooring, corrugated iron roofing 
and are illuminated with electric lights. They are also fitted 
throughout with upfo date fire protection appliances. Grinnell’s 
automatic sprinkler service is installed in all sheds. 


Space is available for the construction of an additional jetty. 

Vessels of any size with draft between 22 to 26 feet can pro- 
ceed 9 miles up the liarnafuli to Chittagong at High Water Ordinary 
Spring Tides. 


There are five berths for ocean-coing vessels at the Assam Bengal 
Bailwav Jetties where the depth of the river is 26 feet and two sets 
xil fixed moorings. Tlterc arc also two berths at Guptakhali for 
^fenmors in the oil trade. 


■Night pilotage 5s in force except during the South West Monsoon, 
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Tho port was fonnally deciarecl a major Tort on the Ist AprJ 
1928, and its administration transferred from the Governmeut of 
Port Trust. liengal to the Government of India The 

^i’riist 61 present consists of 12 Commis- 
sioners — the t'haimi.m and one Commissioner hein^ appointed bv the 
Covemor-Goner.ai in Coimcil, (lie Collector of (’hiitaftong District and 
the Collector of Customs, Chittagong, cr-officio, one Commissioner 
being appointed by the Admim.stratiou of the Ashiim Bengal Itnil'.vuv 
three elected by the Chiltagong Chnnihcr of ('ommerce, tlirce elected 
by tho Indian Merchant’s Association, Chittnixon". or by such bodies 
ov firms ns the Governor-General in Council ma\. from time to time, 
select as host repiesenling tho interests of the Indian morcantilo 
community at Chittagong, and one elected by tho Municipal Com- 
missioners at Chittagong. Tho Custom House is in charge of an 
officer of the rank of Assistant Collector in tho Imperial Customs 
Service. 


Tho value of the trade of tho port in 1931 -.‘ji') was £4,092,179 in 
tho foreign trade and £3,220.782 in the coasting trade and that in 

Trade o! tho Port. 1924-25 was £7 925.591 foreign 

ti'afiG and £i.Gol,aij m the coasting trade. 
The revenue of the Port I’rnst for the last 10 vears has varied Irom 
£.52, .500 to £75,000 In 1934-35 it was £17, m and in 1925-20 it 
was £54^30.5. Tlio principal sources of revenue of the I'ort Trust 


are river dues at Be. 1 per ton plus a tempornrv surcharge of 12t 
per cent. Port dues at 4 annas per registered ton ])1ub a temporary sur- 
charge of 12i per cent, and n special duty on exports of raw jute at 
2 annas per hale of 400 lbs. and manufactured jute nl 12 annas per 
ton. The revenue i.s subject to considorablo fluctuations duo to the 


imports of rice. 


In spite of the general trade depression the Commissioiiors have 
steadily pursued their policy of developing tho port. Following the 


Improvomonls ol tho Fort. 


purchase of 2,000 ton hopjier suction 
dredger ■‘Patungn'’, placed in comrniS' 


sion in 1928, the Coininissioiiers m 1929 extended the Cutting Bend 
revetment by 2,000 feet at a cost of £11,250 to stabilise river condi- 
tions at Gupta Point (d-j- miles from the .sea down the nver). In 
1930 the Patunga Bevetment and Training Wall Scheme was com- 
menced, a woik extending over 12,000 feet (dong the right bank 
at the moutl) of (he river. J’his woik lias been virtually complet- 


ed at a cost of £93.750 and the channel over tho Outer Bar st.ibi 


Used and deepened. In 1931, 5,200 feet of (he left river bank at 
Kolagaon was revetted at a cost of £14,250 to safeguard the mmu- 
tenanco of deep water alongside the Assam Bengal Hallway Jetties. 
In 1932, the Jiildia half tide training wall estimated to cost £101,2.50 
was commenced, and is due for completion in 1030. The object of 
this work is to elo.se the Juldia Channel or south entranco to ibe 
river and to div'crt the discharge into the north entrance or Patunga 
Channel thereby eliminating the Inner Bar and improving the Outer 
Bar. A schome for the clevclopmont of this into^ a full uKIo 

training wall at an additional cost of £22,500 is awaiting Govern- 
ment sanction. A scheme for the improvement of the Gupta Cross- 
in" Bar at a cost of npprox-imntcly £00.000 is in course of prepara- 


tion. 
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The installation of a new 65,0iX) candle power light at Xoi man’s 
Point Lighthouse in 1927 was followed by the installation of a 
similar light m Kutabdia Lighthouse in 1932. In 1934 Government 
of India superseded the old Light-vessel “Sarsuti" stationed on 
the South Patches Shoal, by the modern type Light-vessel “Tbibaw” 
equipped noth diapho"e fog signalling apparatus and a flashing 
light of 38, tint) candle power operating on an Aga constant level 
fable. Li 1932 a riv^r-lighting scheme was inaugurated whereby 
night 'pilotage was brought into being and shipping enabled to tahe 
advantage of the higher night tide during the fair weather .=eason. 
’The port has now the capacity of dealing with ships of draft ranging 
from 22 feet on neap tides to 26 feet on spring tides, throughout 
the year. 

Pilotage rates were reduced by 10 per cent, in 1930 and have 
been maintained at this reduced level upto the present day. 

FINANCES. 

Since 1927, the Port Commissioners have expended £337,300 
<’n the improvement of the port, of which £165,000 have been met 
from Government loan and the remainder either by contribution 
Irom Pevenue or advances from Eeserve Funds. 

The Commissioners wore compelled to levy a surcharge of 12J 
per cent, on Paver and Port dues in September, 1933, hut it is 
hoped that chcumstances will enable these to he remitted in the 
Tiear future. 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of Chittagong iu Jiri* 
vate merchandise in the year 1934-35 was as follows; — 


Table No. 20. — Faluc of the foreign and coasting trade of Chittagong 

in 1934-35. 



Items of trade. 

^ Toreign 'rade. ^Codsting trade. 

Imports . 
"lExports . 



£ 1 
. ' 623,341 1 

. 1 4,068,835 1 

£ 

2,623,649 

603,133 


Total 

. 1 4,692,176 i 

3,226.782 


figures for 1924-25 were £7,925,591 (foreign) 
and £2,631,545 (coasting). 

^ The number of vessels that entered and cleared the port iu the 
•oreign trade in 1924-25 was 74 with an aggregate tonnage -i 
corresponding figures for 1934-35 were 104 and 

500,o^8. 

There is at present no railwav conneetinn’ India pioper with 
Buma, one route via Chittagong" through Chaharia, Alaungdaw 
liuthulaung to Ak\ab, a length of 211.03 miles has been survejed 
and estimated foi in detail and in 1931 the first section cf this pro- 
ject, a length of 29 19 miles, fiom Chitta'^ong to Lohazun 
was opened to traffic. 
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k recomwissanee survey of a route from Ledo m North Assam 
.hrough the Hulcon to join \vith the iMu Yalley Branch of tiie 
Burma Baihvnjs was made in 1917.18. No further work has since 
oeeu done. 

The shortest sea route is between Chittagong and Akyah. 

'I’he construction of a bridge with a total leugt'n of d.vX'O feet 
•Over the river Meghna between Ashuganj and Bhairab Bazar was 
Meghna Bridge. sanctioned in Pebruary lO.H and it is 

expected to be completed in about 3 
years. The completion of the bridge will give the populous districts 
•of Dacca and kt 3 'mensiugh direct and more rapid communication 
with the Chittagong Division and Assam. At present goods wagons 
Are transported by a somewhat cumbrous wagon feivy and passen- 
gers have to detrain and cross the river by steamer. It i.s .antici- 
pated when the bridge is completed more business will be done by 
Chittagong and the Chittagong port wdth the Dacti.a and JiKinen- 
singh districts, the benefit to bo derived from rapid and direct com- 
nnmication with ihe port without a break of gauge 8 ^ 11111 ! be a great 
stimulus to the trade. 


Akyab. 

Akyah, the headquarters of the Arakan Divisiou. and the only 
port on the western seaboard of Burma of any oommeieia! import- 
ance, has a population exceeding 38,000. There are six public 
and tbirtj-fivc private wharves, the former being fitted with one 5- 
top and one 3-ton crane in addition to two hand cranes. The port 
wiiich is situated on the Cherogenh Cieok is the headquarters of a 
Port Officer who is cx-officio Customs Collector. Tliere is a jetty 
for deep-sea vessels winch can accommodate ships with a draugot 
of 18 feet, but the loading and unloading of cargo is nsnally carried 
oul in the sticam. Akyah has no laihvay communiralio.’i? hut the 
British India Steam Navigation Company and the Bengal Burma 
Steam Navigation Company mn a bi-weekly steanu-r service from 
Eangoon to Chittagong via Akjab, and the ships of these two 
■Dompanies altemativelv call once a week at Ivyaukp\n and 
between October and April at Sandoway. A launch service owned 
by the Arakan Blotilla Company plies hetiveen Akyah and other 
Arakan coast ports, and a large sea-borne trade is carried on by 
native craft. The principal articles of import are hardware, liquor, 
machinerv, provisions and textiles and the only exports of iirpovt- 
anee are vice and paddy. 

Clearances from this port during the 3 years ending 1934-85 were 
as follows; — 


i 

of 1 

steamers. 

1 

Tonnage. 

1932-33 . 



1934-35 . 

i 2S3 ; 

299 

‘ - 322 

567,330 

612,813 

1 614,016 
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Bassein. 


Bassein, the headquarters of the In-awaddy Division, with a po- 
pulation of 45,662 is situated nearly seventy miles from the sea and 
IS important only as a rice shipping centre. The Port Officer is ca:- 
officio Customs Collector. The main branch of the Bassein river 
IS navigable by vessels of a draught of 27 feet and large quan- 
tities of rice are loaded diu-mg the season by ocean-going stea- 
mers. Tlie import trade is unimportant. There is direct railway 
communication with Eangoon and several river steamer services- 
cxist, the most important of \rhich is that run by the Irrawaddy 
i'lolilla Compan 5 '. There are five public and tweut's private vliar- 
ves foi the landing and shipping of goods, but the port at present 
lacks warehouses and cranes and loading is effected entirely in the 
stream. 

Clearances from this port during the 3 years ending 1934-35 were 
ns follows: — 


No. of 


steamers. 


Tonnage. 


1932 - 33 

1933 - 34 
1034-35 


1 

87 

281,991 

07 

314,893 

97 

310,703 


Rangoon. 

Rangoon, the capital of Bmma and the headquarters of the local 
Got eminent, uith a population of about 399,000 is the chief port 
oi the province of Buitna, and in the volume and value of its trade 
the third seaport of British India. It is situated on the Hlaing or 
Rangoon River about 24 miles from the sea and is served by the 
Buinra Railways, a metre gauge system, which connects Rangoon 
with the most important towns of the Province and with the Shan 
States. The total mileage of Burma Railway is 2,050 miles. 


The present facilities of the Port include a "Wharf of a total 
leuglh of 3,330 feet, comprising 7 berths with a depth of 25 feet 

port Facilities. I®"’ 

equipped with SIX 3-ton electric cranes, 

ten 3-ton and thirteen 35-cwt.. Iijdraulic cranes together with a 
pontoon I’etty 500 feet in length, for ocean-going steamers. The 
wharf area is equipped with one 10-ton transporter crane and two 
T-ton steam cranes. In addition there is one jetty 278 feet in 
length, with a depth of 23 feet below low' water of sjrring tides, 
carrying a sheerleg for heavy lifts, the weight of which is now 
linitod to 20 tons. Proposals for the rccoiistruolion of this jetty 
to provide two deep-water berths for ocean-going steamers and a 
iO-ion crane arc under consideration. To accommodate inland 
vessels 43 pontoon jetties and 29 fixed jetties are provided. There 
are 21 swinging moorings and 18 fixed moorings in the river for 
ccean-going steamers, 4 of the latter being reserved for oil tankers. 
The port lacks a dry dock suitable for ocean-going vessels, but in 
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every other respect is well equipped with modern equipment ior 
loading and unloading vessels and for the handlmg and storage of 
cargo. 

The affairs of the Port are administered by a Trust consisting of 
port Trust of whom 4 are nominated 

by Government, 3 are cx-offlcio members 
by virtue of the Go%’emment appointments which they hold, 8 are 
elected by the four Chambers of Commerce, 1 is elected by the 
Pangoon Trades Association and 1 by the Municipal Corporation. 

The following table shows the income and expenditure of the 
Port Commissioners. It will be remarked that in recent years of 
trade depression, in spite of some decline in income, there has been 
no substantial deficit. The two main sources of revenue, river dues 
on goods' and port dues on vessels, have been reduced to o annas 
and 'lA annas per ton, respectively, compared with statutory maxima 
of 8 annas and 6 annas, and reduction of other scheduled charges 
range from 10 per cent, to 25 per cent, (and up to 60 per cent, in 
the case of rents). 

T.^blu No. 21 . — Income and cxpcndituTc of the Bangoon Port Trust. 



The figures for expenditure exclude sums tranaferre'i to lleserve 
Punds. 


The total liability in respect of borrowings on capital account 
by 31st March 1930 amounted to £3,782,150. Provision for paying 
off this liability is made by means of Sinking Punds. The amount 
sianding at the credit of the Sinking Funds on 31st March 19o5, 
taking the investments at market value, was £1,911,005 .and at the 
credit of the Peserve Punds and accumulated Pevenue Account 
£1,100,761. 
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Tilo vnlue of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in private 
Trade of tte Port Government merchandise from 3924- 

2o, to 1934-35 is given in the table 

below. — 

T^ele Xo 22. — Fnliic of the trade of the port of Rangoon from 
3.934-25 fo 1934-35. 



Year. 


1 

1 

Import. [ 

1 

i 

Export. j 

! 

Total. 


"1924-25 . 



1 

~ i 

26,719,482 | 

( 

£ 1 
40,254,640 j 

£ 

66,974,131 


1925-26 . 



28,636,064 * 

47,837,342 j 

76,473,407 


1926-27 . 



2R.492.635 } 

40,325,479 ! 

68,818,115 

<a) -! 

•1027-23 . 



31,561,278 1 

1 

45,438,959 [ 

77,000,237 


i 192S-29 . 



26,470,375 

40,933,009 ’ 

67,403.385 

1929-30 . 


' 

26.376,574 , 

1 

45,553,882 ; 

09,930.456 


1930-31 - 



•21,499.588 i 

35,2ll,iS-2 - 

56,710,770 


1931-32 . 



16,503.800 1 

28,084,965 

41,588,765 


1032-33 , 



15,582,736 j 

30,500,430 1 

46,083,166 


1933-34 . 

• 


13,869.344 | 

30,118,984 j 

43,988,827 


1934-35 . 

• 


15,544.161 

33,182,363 ’• 

48,720,324 


(o) Government Stores not included. 


The foreign sea-borne trade tvesttvard is carried principally by 
vessels of the Bibh\, Henderson, Ellerman’s City and Hall, Swedisl 
East Asiatic, Xourse, American-Indian, Hansa and British Ind'a 
lines, tthile traffic to the Far East is principally in the hands of the 
Eritisn India and -Jata Bengal lines, the Xippon Yusen Kaisha and 
Osal.a Shosea Kaisha. The British India Steam Xavigation Com- 
pany and the Scindia Steam Xatigation Company enjoy the bulk 
of the coasting trade, and the Irrawaddy Flotilla Gompanv operating 
from F.angoon has almost a monopoly of the tery' considerable river- 
home traffic. The headquarters of the radway and of ad other 
large concerns in Burma are in Eangoon, and about 90 per cent, of 
the foreign trade of the province passes through the port. Of the 
coast’ug trade, about SG-per cent, of the trade trith other provinces 
and about 47 per cent, nf the inter-portal provincial trade goes 
through Eangoon. There is a large Chinese trading popnlaFon m 
the citj and considerable trade is done -witb tbe Far East. The 
principal imports from foreign countries are cotton manufachires, 
including tv.-ist and yam, metals, provisions and oilman’s stores, 
•wines and sphifs, silh. sugar, salt, woollen goods, leather goods, glass, 
cement, bricks and tiles, obemicals, instruments, apparatus, machin- 
erv and millwork, bard-ware, paper and paste board and oils, mineral 
and non-mineral. Eansoon’s chief exports to foreign countries are 
rice, paddy, grain and pulse, paraffin -wax, hide= and skins, raw 
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cotton, pig lead, zinc concentrates, copper mattee, wood and timber, 
Tice bran, rubber, mineral oils, tobacco, cutcb and lae. 

The following table snows the number of steamers ■«'itb tonnage 
fbat entered and cleared from this port during the 3 vears ending 
1934-35:— 

Table No. 23 . — Number of sieamers iviih tonnage that entered and 

cleared. 


Year. 

I Entry. 

Cleai-ance. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

' i 

Tonnage. 

1932-33 



1,430 

! 4,105,392 

mm 

4,120,115 

1933-34 



1,459 

4,193,191 


4,245,940 

1934-35 

' 

• 

1,472 

i 4}29oj573 


4,271,046 


Moulmein. 

Moulmein, near the mouth of the Salween Biver is the largest of 
the Tenasserim ports and the headquaiters of a Port Officer who is 
also the Customs Collector and has a population of 65,506. Two 
Tegular lines of steamers run fortnightlj to Moulmein, one the 
Biitish India Steam Navigation Company from Kangoon to Penang 
via IMoulmem, Tavoy, Mergui and Yictoria Point and back aud the 
other the Straits Steamship Company from Penang to iMoulmein 
via these ports and back. The railway from Eangoon has captur- 
ed much of the sea-borne trade its terminus being at Martaban, on 
the banlc of the Salween opposite to Moulmein and connected with 
Moulmein by a steamer ferry service. There are launch services 
from Moulmein up the Salween, Ataran and Gyaing riveiu. There 
are fourteen public and fifty private wharves for the landing and 
shipping of goods, but no cranes. Steamers use their own wnnehes 
and donkey engines to lift cargo. Loading is usually done in the 
stream off iNIupan, about three miles below Ivloulmein town. The princi- 
pal imports into Moulmein are coconuts, coal and coke, iron and 
steel, sugar, provismns and oilman’s stoves, gimnv baas, petroleum 
and kerosene, while the chief exports are rice and paddy, idee bran, 
Tiibber-raw, teak and jungle wood, chillies, tobacco, tin ore and 
Petelnuts. 

Clearances from this port during the 3 years ending 1934-35 were 
as follows: — 


No. 

of 

steamers. 


Tonnage. 


1P32-33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 


160 

160 

148 


390,600 

392,947 

340,372 
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Tavoy. 

Ta%o\, which is situated about 35 miles ironi the mouth of the 
Taioj nver, came into promineuce on mg to the hectic exploitation 
during the war, of the v.oHram -•i.u tin mining industries The 
population which exceeded 135,000 in 1919 has now fallen to 29,000. 
in addition to two pub'ie \’.harvc=i there arc fifteen private wharves 
for the landing and sh-pniiig of coods The Deputy Commissioner 
is cx-ofjicio Customs Collector A weekly steamer service between 
Tavo} and Kangoon is maintained b\ Eritish India Steam "Kaviga- 
tion Company a« far as the mouth of the Tavoy riier which is un- 
navigable for ocean-going s^eamcr^ and passengers and cargo is 
conveved bv launch to the tow.-n The fortnighllv services run by the 
British India Steam Navigation Company and the Straits Steamship 
Companj Limited, al'o fall at Tavoi. There is a daily motor ser- 
vice b}' road from Ye (90 miles south of ^loulmein with which it 
has been connected by railwav) to Tavoy. 


Clearances from this port during the .3 years ending 1934-35 were 
as follows. — 



Mergui. 

Mergui is the centro of the Burma rubber and pearl-fishing in- 
dustry. The area of cultivation under rubber in the district has 
increased from 17,5f)9 acres in 1922. to 39,302 acres in 1934-35. The 
port possesses two public and four private wharves for the landing 
and shipping of goods. The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio 
Customs Collector. Exporters for the most part use their own 
jetties. 

The import trade is not of much importance. The principal 
exports are fish manure, tin ore and wolfram ore, shells and cowries, 
rubber and tin. 

Clearances from this port during the 3 years ending 1934-35 were 
as follows; — 








1 

\ 

[ 

Xo. of 

i 

! Toimage. 

1 

] 







1 

13S 

1 

! 109.734 

1933..‘?4 







15R 

< 108,374 

1934-35 

* 

' 

• 

• 

• 

J 

156 

1 102,704 

i 


TOKKAGE CLEARANCES ‘WITH CARGOES. 


The following table shows the tonnage of steamers and sailing 
vessels that cleared with cargoes from the Eroviuce of Burma dis- 
tinguishing British and British Indian from foreign ships during 
the years 1924-25 to 1934-35. 
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Table No. 24. — Tonnage of steamers and sailing vessels that cleared 
tviih cargoes from Burma ports from 1924-25 to 1934-35. 


Tonnage. 


1 

( 


Year. 

British 

diips 

including 

British 

Indian. 

Foreign ships. 

Total. 

1924-25 . 



. 

4,078.132 

1,008,845 

5,086,977 

1925-26 . 




4,318,034 

1,173,387 

5,491,421 

1926-27 . 




3,987,724 

1,124,482 

5,112,206 

1927-28 . 




4.419,167 

948,429 

5,3(57,5915 

1928-29 . 




4,977,158 

795,252 

5,772,410 

1929-30 . 




4,777,684 

1,081.681 

5,850,365 

1930-31 . 




4,t5S8,768 

1,191,357 

5,880,125 

1931-32 . 




5,238.017 

1,033.226 

6,271,243 

1932-33 . 




4>65l,2o6 

906,264 

5,557,520 

1933-34 . 




6,013,097 

944,922 

6,958,019 

1934-35 . 




5,161.950 

945,394 

6,107,344 


The nationality of the vessels that cleared during the years 
1930-31 to 1934-35 is shown in the following table; — 


Table 26 — Nationality of vessels cleared with cargoes from 
1930-Sl to 1934-35. 


Nximber of vessels. 


Nationality. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-36. 

British 


3,468 

3,5o0 

3,266 

3,233 

3,270 

Cerman 


33 

40 

40 

34 

32 

Japanese . 


170 

124 

125 

109 

101 

Norwegian 


94 

80 

53 

79 

105 

Dutch 


72 

49 

41 

48 

40 

Italian 


24 

32 

17 

17 

19 

French 


1 




. , 

Creek 






4 

Swedish . 


9 

10 

14 

13 

15 

American . 


o 


• » 



Chinese 


2 

4 

, . 

3 

1 

Jugo-Slav 


o 

2 

, » 



Danish'} . 


2 

10 

V 3 

5 

4 

Finish 


4 



. . 

1 

Fortuguose 




1 

- 

1 


Total 

• 

3,883 

3,901 

3,560 

3,542 

3,593 


PRINCrPAI. TRADE CENTRES. 

India’s foreign trade is to a great extent centred in the five prin- 
cipal ports but though the population is chiefly rural, there are a 
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cou-id'-nit)le nuraLer ol towns ia the interior which deserve luen- 
Uju t-.tiier .'.o distnbuimg or industnai centres. CALGUTTA is or 
unpjrunce lro:n the latter pomt. oi vievt as the centre o£ the 
jute njuauiactunn" industrt, ail the jute mills in Bengal being 
bituaif-d V iihin itb boundaries or within a few miles of them on the 
i)<ineb or the Hooghly. 'Ihere -ue S'-teral dour and paper mills, 
match factories, chemical works and rice mEU, a large number of 
oi! riiilE, iron foundries, tanneries, etc., and the great 'lata Ircn 
and ISleei Works at Jamshedpur are onh about 151) miles away. 
Though an evammation of the sh'cre icgister of the jute mills and 
other cornj,an j -ow ned trading concerns in Calcutta would probably 
d!=clo— ,. preponderance of Indian holders, control with but few' 
e'Ceptiouh is m the hands ox Br.tisb turns acting as managing agents. 
Calcattc is also an important centre for the export of tea and is the 
home o: many raiseellaneous industries such as soap, perfumery and 
toilet goods, enamelled and porcelain ware, glassware, galvanised 
ware, celluloid and horn articles, cardboard boxes and tin cans, bats, 
v.ateqjroof cloth, etc. Coal also fonns an important commodity 
in its trade. Cjilcutla exports the bull: of the raw bides and skins. 
The ojtstandinu industrial features of BOilBAY .and its environs 
are its cotton spinning and weaving mills, 73 in number, dyeing 
and bleaching works and metal stamping factories and the Hydro- 
electric works at I.onavla and in the Aijdbra viilley. It Is at the 
same tune the chief distributing centre in western India for very 
Ivrge imports of cotton manufactures. A prt ponderating share of 
the t'T.de of Bombay is in Indian bands and the majority of the 
imllb are under Indian managcinent. Bombay is one of the most 
inir irt'.nt markets o' ci'sccds and ha- a valuable crushing and oil 
reCnuxg irdus‘>-y. Tin re conridcrable trade* in oil cake iritb the 
United Kingdom. ^L^DEAS industrially is of no great importance, 
tho-ich it po=-bSSf' 1 1 ■, t%,ci mo-1 up-to-date cotton textile mills xb 
India It not a terminal po-t and therefore, whenever tonnace -s- 
sea'-ee, it i- ihiblc to suffer from infrcqutr.cy of cteamers calling- 
Madr.is is ..n expoTing c-iifii* for croundnut-, flue-cured and other 
t’p-s oi tobacco and tatmeci hid- - and skins. 'Hie cliic-f iurlu=trc 
o' is rice miiling, but tberc- i- a1<-o a l.trre exuort trtide 

hi t ni.tr. oil, pis I'a/l and pnr.aifin cwx, and the cite db\clopinxt 
nipid'v in coinmcrcial importance. Though Euro] can capita! and 
r'‘'.;rMt nrt i''.Tniopo._ tlnre i= a conn'd cm bio Ind'sn and rhinc«e 
f’. ij I nt r''’'t’r'P'i‘ing in tin trade of Rancoon In KARACHI the 
•' )> *** •‘’■ad- i= V’ntf''. Tt’anced by En'-op<.''n f’rm=. though l’a’'=ec = 
if to a rnneb tioalb-r estirC thru .at Bombav. iinve import .nr i om 
rricrc\! !rt-''-r-t= Kar'i'’hi i- r.n impiori.mt di-tribiifink ca-ntr 
Pnni'iij end Sind wheat. 



boasts of flour mills, oil mills, bristle factories and chemical works 
and there aro a number of flourishing mhior industries. 


Delhi. 


Delhi, nith a population of 447,000, is now the capital of the 
Indian Empire. It is the junction for nine railway lines and an 

important clearing house for the Punjab 
and the western districts of the United 
Pro\'inccs particularly in cotton, silk and woollen piecegoods. There 
are cotton spinning and weaving mills, a biscuit factoiw-, and several 
flour mills. It is noted also for its art industries, such as ivory carv- 
ing, jew’ellei-y, lace work, silversmiths’ work, pottery and gold and 
silver embroidery. Delhi is famous for Jaridar (embroideredl 
shoes and slippers and for its lamb-sldn and fur trade. It is also 
known as a buying centre for milch cattle and buffaloes, 

Ahmedabad, with a population of 314,000, is, next to Bombay, 
Ahmedabad most important industrial centre in 


that Presidency, 
mills. 


It contains 99 cotton 


Amritsar, about 30 miles east of Lahore with a population of 
205,000, is also of considerable importance commercially. Apart 
Amr iigRT- entrepot trade in piecegoods. a 

large business in skins and hides is done 
here and its carpet industry is well-known. Amritsar is an impor- 
tant storehouse for grains and possesses two active “Option" or 
“Futures" markets for wheat. 

Agra, with a population of 230,000, is, of course, chiefly famous 
for the architectural monuments of the hloghuls though its manu- 

factvires of carpets and dans, embioider- 
ies, and stone work are considerable. Iv. 


Agra. 


is also a collecting centre for better qualities of hides. 

Asansol which has a population of 31,000 is an important rail- 
way junction and one of the chief centres of the coal industry in 
Asansol. India. 

Bangaloi-c in the INhsoie State has a population of 306,000. It 
is 219 miles by rail from Aladras. Its chief manufactures are ear- 

pets, cotton textiles and woollen goods 

anga ore. leather. The Civil and jMilitaiw Sta- 

tion, which adjoins the city, is an assigned tract under the adminis- 
tiation of the British Itesident. Bangalore has many miscellaneous 
industries both private and State-aided such as soap, porcelain, 
shellac, furniture, gasmantles, white lead and cigarettes. 

Lahore, with a population of 430,000, is the capital of the Punjab 
and though of small importance industriallv. apait from the large 

workshops of the Eorth "VVestem KaiU 
way it is the chief trading centre for the 
agiicultural produce of the jiro'ince. It tends relatively to lose its 
place as a trading centre for agricultural produce owing to the deve- 
lopment of canal colonies as in other districts of the Punjab. 

Sialkot which has a populat'on of 101.000 is the centre of the 

Sialkot, sports goods industry in the Punjab. 
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Bf-nnri”, (p'’'i>!i!n*.,(>n '2'ri, !>■>?>!, ctiii*'**! ji'i Shi Or-ncT’^ 4<*-? 

tnilc'- north-H<‘'t r*f uUs. n (i.i !*, c'^ !Jm ihu'Ju". 


EenMft! 


it ! fiiH !: 

ni ''o'inl c4 th • vi'' v 

we'‘vin!,t infUf-tn t 4 t!" t. 


hit^- 


fin 


■f-/7sr i'K rtiSik' f'lk 


Liu n *4 jk Bu- i-iki ».ifjithfr 

ou])ital of tlu' ri.itui Prytiii.' Ii-e ti'dii 'm nr, „f ‘-inuit nl 

kit! oointi.i (o.i.'.'.y it in of J»* a 

] c-n!u for ti><’ 


ftii 


Lucknow. t , • 4 - 

ricfi nrriculturn! pn'Khicn of 

N'litjuir, ( ju'pulntion • "i tlic fin** sutv.iisi (’iL’utIJi utt'i 

B'>r!i()n\ r.i tho jiwcliun ,{ ilu tSrft.t In'l'.nij P- nsfii-nl - osul 

■ N.,p|.tir liUtavt,. u t5i< i-upit 4 o! 

psfipnr, (% tjtra! ]’rii’.)(u'« r !*> i utnmi 'viol ini' 

port’mro is (iuc to i‘-, jro,lur.H!“ pii.r,!:!;'; nntl 

pri'’i!n" nn'i *ii>< ti'.niv.'n'!'* », sn tbn 

neitjbboiirliwl. Xfirjmr is fanimi-: fur it‘ lo-v*' -sbintu'tl njn/j'flM 
oratittusi.-' 

.Iiibbiiliiorn, (jmjiubi'snn n» sinp irt'.nt ruiuny juni'tk'Si 

litiVmp Ibe Bail Indian tiitb tiu' itrin* Indn’i Viitni'nin P.tjii'.ia'- 

tfinidins n ci-t.tmi ntn r’srri'i"c f.-.rfor;. , 


Jobtjulpoic. 


n npinniiip and wt'n'.'inp mill, n nwtn! <'r nl 


IdltMpur. 


potl/Ti Viorbs, and r.aihinv w/irb'-boni 

Mirr.ipur, in tbo Vnilcd Pio^inrf"- (jmsml itit.'i (’iLU'^t), b(!ii''t'S a 
coniidoraiile bras? nidu !*••. far Uic jinmufaclorc of dona stic* titrassk. 

but it (q tiisinl) iinpor! ui! rfminu'n'inlly 
on aiooniil of its 'la line auil firp, t fnC- 

lories. 

Madiim, tviUi a iKijnibiiion «.( 1624 ) 00 , is Ui" cmln' t,f ronsidcr- 
alili- 'ilb and rattan Mi.iviiii' and fljidtij; 
indiistrii s and ie Jin sarand fotwi of ini- 
poilnuco in liir Madras Picsidanfy. 

Vi'/aijapulam Mbicii has n )>opiib.tioti of .'iT.tHki iias r«c(ntl_\ been 
■dedared a major port Mimmintw ora, niirnbobitn and proundmils 
Vlragapatam. eiljorts from the port. 

"Lanba” and ‘'pollii" lobacroos am als;:, 

oxnortod. 


Lnsldcnr, Ibc Capital of Ibe Gwalior State, (population 87.000), 
contains a number of Stale-owned factories and is the centre of an 
Lashkar (Owatlor). imporlanl utono qunrn>in" and carvinp; 

industry. Lnahbar is painiii" imjiortanec 
in tobacco cultivation and manufacture of dculti ciRarettos. 

Dacca, eitli a population of l.'’f8,000, is Ibe most important city 
in Eastern Bengal, in the heart of Ibe jute growing districts. Its 
Dacca. muslins were formerly famous in Europe 

and there are still a number of band- 
looms woilnng m the district. It is a large eoltccting centre for 
Indes and skins. 
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Mandalay, the cliiei city oi Upper Burma, with a population of 
3*18, (XX), is locaU'd about ‘lU'i miles north of Eangoon on the Irra- 
waddy river. In the days of the Burma 
hii es it tluived, but now its trade is dc- 


Mandalay. 


.dining, though the silk manufacturing industry is still of some 
importance. 

Slinagur, the capital of Kashmir, uuh a population of 'Acr 
174, IXK), is situated on the Jhelum nver. It is famous foi its em- 

brouhiio.s and caned wood woik, and the 
iu-go.i sdk filature m India. 


Sholapur and Amiaoti are the centres respectively of the eotlon 
industries of the Bombay, Deccan and Berar, and other impoilant 
cities not separately noted me. Ily dcrabiid, the capital of the 
ruhn riH f Xi/iimV Dominions with a ])opnlntion of 

^ ' 407. ('00. ilie centre of a eunsulerahlo 

cotton trade. Allahabad tpopulation 18-1, (XXI) is an imporUmt lail- 
wny cetre, Jaipur (populat’on 144.000) m the Indian Slate of the 
same name, the chief commercial city in llajpntana and famous 
for its artistic pottery and hra«swnre, and Baroda, the capital of 
fhe Gaekwar’s territory about 245 miles , north-east of Bombay. 
Mysore the garden ci*y of Southern India with a ponulation of 
107,000 is famous for the manufacture of sandal-wood oil, silk, 
ivory and sandal-wood carving and incense sticks. • 



Prior to May 1923, and to a certain extent until March 1925, the 
obligations of the Government of India in England used to be met 
„ by the sale by the Secretary of State for 

arc ase o er g. India of rupee bills of exchange (usually 


called Council bills) and telegraphic transfers payable at the treasuries 
in India. This system of sale of council bills in England M'as re- 


placed by that of purchase of sterling in India — ^to a certain extent 
since May 1923 and entireh- from May 1925, the Govemmeut of 
India meeting their sterlmg obligations by the purchase of steading 


drafts On London, for immediate delivery, by weekly auction on 
Wednesdays at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon and Karachi 
Oirly approved banks arrd firms could tender at these auctions and 


allotments were made upto the amount put up to tender. Sterling 
drafts were also purchased otr days other tharr Wednesdays. Ordinarily 


most of the amounts offered for sale come from the Exchange Banks. 


With the setting up of the Eeserwe Bank of India, the respon- 
sibility for providin^g funds for the Government of India’s expenditrrre 
in England Iras been placed on the bank, and the Government of 
India do not now purchase sterling in the market, but obtain their' 
requirements from the Bank. From April 1935 onward'^, the Reserve 
Bank has been placing itself in, funds, to meet this responsibility, by 
the purchases are made only from the banks named in Schedule II 
graph as veil as at Delhi, on the same lines as before except that 
the purchases are made only from the banks named in Schedule IT 
to the Reserve Bank of India Act and are subject to a minimum 
limit of .€75,000 in each case. 


Sovereigns are not at present legal tender in India but are receiv- 
able by the Reserve Bank of India at its offices, branches and 


sovereign is higher, the import of sovereigns, like the import of gold 
or silver, is more an ordinary commercial, than an exchange, trans- 
action. From time immeiiaorial there has been in India a keen 
demand for the precious metals for domestic puiToses, jewellery and 
the like, and the import of sovereigns and bullion to meet this demand 
normally operates in exactly the same wav as import of other mer- 
chandise to reduce a favourable trade balance ; only, when the 
exchange banks arc the importers, the proceeds of the sale in the 
bazar become available to finance exporters’ purchases of produce 
During the war the import of both gold and silver except on Govern- 
ment account was prohibited, so that this method of settling the trade 
balance ceased to be available, and both gold and silver had to be 
sold on import to Government at prices notified from time to time 
These restrictions have since been removed and in normal times the 
import of sovereigns and of gold bullion takes a prominent place 
among the methods of settling the trade indebtedness of other countries 
to India, though, since Britain went off the gold standard in September 
1931, the movement of gold has largely been in the opposite direction. 

Exporters’ bills purchased by the exchange banks instead of being 
held till maturity are frequently rediscounted on arrival in London, 
and the banks are thus able to secure a quick turnover of their 
resources. Indian hilh, both import and export, are usuahy draw-n 


Import ol Sovereigns and 
of Bullion. 


agencies m India at their bullion value cal- 
culated @8-47512 grains troy of fine gold 
per rupee When the market value of the 



r^t IK 


at three months’ sight, but biUs of four months’ usance are not 
uncommon, and occasionally six months bills are taten. 

The upcountry branches of the exchange banks also engage in fte 
local trade of the places in which they are situate; but their number 

is not large and for the most part the 
Imperial Bank ol India. of the internal trade of the country 

is in the hands of the Imperial Bank of India, of a certain nurnher 
of joint stock banks, and of the large class of indigenous hankers 
variouslx known in difierent parts of the country as shroffs, niahajans, 
oJietiics etc. An important place in this system is occupied by the 

Imperial Bank of India, but at the head of the system stands the 

ilpcnrve Bank of India. 

The Imperial Bank of India was constituted on the 27th January 
1921, by the amalgamation of the three Presidency banks of Bengal, 
Bombas and Aladras under the Imperial Bank of India Act. Tip to 
the end of Zilarch 1935, the bank used to carry out the general 
banking business of the Government of India and hold all the 

"treasurv balances of the Government of India at head quarters and 

at its branches. The total number of branches and agencies of the 
■three Presidency banks prior to the amalgamation was 69. The hank 
undertook to open 100 new branches within five years of the amal- 
•gamafion and the total number of branches, pay offices and agencies 
at present is 164. 'The bank frequently holds the unemployed cash 
•of the local banks, including the exchange hanks; it makes advances 
to them, when necessary, on Government or other securities and in 
■times of stress it comes to their relief if they are in difficulties. 


The position of the Imperial Bank of India as hanker to the 
Government of India was altered with the setting up of the Keserve 

Bank of India. ’The Eeserve Bank began 
Beserve Bank oi Inoia. . . i? i « -i 5 

to function on the 1st April 193o, tmder 

an act of the Indian Legislature and has brought India into line 
with other important countries where the currency and credit svstem 
is controlled by central banks of issue. It has. replaced the Imperial 
Bank as banker to the Government of India, and under the terms 
■of its constitution, it also occupies the position of the banker’s bank. 
It has. at present, five offices of its banking department, but has 
entered into an agreement with the Imperial Bank under which the 
latter acts as its sole agent at all places in British India where there 
■was 3 branch of the Imperial Bank on the 6th March 1934 and 
there is no branch of the banking department of the Eeserve Bank. 
In view of its altered position, some of the restrictions, particularly 
those relating to exchange business, imposed on the Imperial Bank 
under its constitution of 1920, have been removed with eSect from 
the Ist April 1935. 


The branches of the Imperial Bank of India share with a certain 
number of old established joint stock banks, such as the Allahabad 
Bank and the Central Bank of India, in the development of internal 
trade. But the hanking -facilities of the country at large are at present 
so inadequate that there is room for a large growth in the operations 
hanks vrithout any undue curtailment of the sphere 
of the mdigenous banker ; although in recent years the number of 
Indian joint stock banks has increased to some extent, it is still the 
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indigenous banker who, Asith the assistance of the Imperial Bank of 
India and the more important Indian joint stock banks, is responsible 
for financing a considerable portion of the internal trade of India. 

This trade is financed by the Imperial Bank of India and the 
other Indian joint stock banks in two ways, either directly by 

advances against merchandise hypothecated 
to them, or indirectly through shroffs whose 
Imndis or internal bills of exchange they pmrchase. In the latter 
operation the bank is at the centre of a web at whose extreme cir- 
cumference may be found the local dealer in grain. Probably the 
actual shroS from whom a bill is bought will be a man well known 
to the bank in a presidency town or one of the larger cities; but he 
will only have to come to the bank for accommodation when he has 
exhausted his available funds in pmohasing or discotmtmg the bfils 
of smaller shroffs upcountry, and this process will be repeated possibly 
more than once, until the "village purchaser of grain from a cultivator, 
the original drawer of the bill, is reached. In the instance taken the 
bill would be a produce biU, but for approved customers the banks 
often discount piue finance bills, knoum as ‘hand’ bills. 

The discount or hitndi rate generally rises or falls with the bank 
rate. 


Clearing Houses. 


The principal clearing houses in India are situated at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, Cawnpore and Lahore. The 

Reserve Bank of India, the Imperial 
Bank of India, the exchange banks 
and most of the English banking agency firms and tire better 
known local joint stock banks at these places constitute the member- 
ship of these clearing houses, but no bank as of right is entitled to 
be a member unless approved by the rest. The Reserve Bank of 
India is in charge of the clearing house arrangements at -Calcutta, 
kladras, Bombay and Rangoon, and the Imperial Bank of India at 
Karachi, Cawnpore and Lahore. 


The following table shows the total amount of cheques cleared 
annually at the seven clearing houses. The hectic trade boom of 1920 
is strikingly reflected therein. 
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PART vir. 


IMPORT TRADE. 


The outslimding feature of India's foieign tiade from the earliest 

times has been her absorption of the precious metals. The eoimner- 

_ ^ i oial trend has ai\'a\b been towards the West 

Feature of foreign traoc, , , , ..i i r ■ 

but from the dajs of the Eoman Empire 

until the enterprise of the East India Company more or less stabilised 

the sea route round the Cape, e\change5 were raainh confined, owing 

to the difficulties of Land transport, to articles of high value and 

comparativelj’ small bulk, such as eosth muslins, silks, ivorr- and 

precious stones. With the application of steam to sea traffic and the 

opening of the Suez Canal the character of the trade was permanetly 

changed and tlie greater paid of India's international exchanges aie 

now concerned with raw materials of considerable bulk and com- 


paratively low value. In the fifty >ears prior to the outbreak of the 
great war the excess of exports over imports was persistent. During 
the first four periods, for which figures are given in the table below, 
the excess was equivalent to 29 per cent, and in the twenti years 
ending 1913-14 to 19 per cent. This difference wns maintained during 
the war as well ns in 1919-20, for though the high sterling value of 
the rupee encouraged imports, there were buyers to take exports 
consisting almost entirely of raw materials regardless of cost. Early 
in 1920-21 the inevitable reaction set in. The Dnited Kingdom, the 
United States of America and Japan, the best customers for India's 
exports, showed signs of satiety, and owing to the partial failure of 
the monsoon in 1919 the embargo on the export, of food grains could 
not be ivhollj' withdrawn. The total volume of imports exceeded 
that of exports by £58,932,425 and in the following year by 
£30,781,115. In 1922-23, import trade, except as regards the precious 
metals, was stagnant until unsold stocks had been cleared while 
conditions were favourable for great developments on the export side, 
had the European markets been able fuUy to respond. The principal 
-reason, however, for the excess of exports over imports, amounting 
to £6.211,237, was the general fall in prices of imported articles, 
while the level of export values showed little change. In 1923-24 
there w’as an increase of exports (merchandise and treasure) to the 
extent of £33‘3 millions over those of the previous year chiefly due 
to export of raw cotton at high prices on account of the shortage of 
the American crop. On the other hand the imports of merchandise 
decreased by £3-3 millions. In 1924-25 the exports of merchandise 
rose to a record figure of £266-6 millions due to increased exportation 
of jute and food grains and the imports improved by £10-6 millions 
largely due to increa<!ed importations of sugar and cotton pieeegoods. 
There was some falling off in exports in 1925-26 dug to reduced 
shipments of food gi-ains and tea and in 1926-27 due to a heavy fall 
in the world prices of raw materials particularly of cotton and jute. 
The favourable balance of trade was maintained and amounted to 
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£107'3 and 52‘6 millions in 1925-26 and 1926-27 respectively. For 
tte next two years, 1927-28 and 1928-29, there was a steady improve- 
ment in the foreign trade of India, both imports and e.vports recording 
an increase, wth imports showing considerably greater acceleration. 
The balance of trade in favour of India consequently declined to 
£37-5 and £39 millions in 1927-28 and 1928-29 respectively. In the 
latter year an abnormal development in the import trade was an 
increase in the imports of wheat due to the shortage of the crop irr 
India. The increase in the export of raw and manufactured jute, 
however, neutralised the effect of the wheat shortage and the favour- 
able balance was maintained at a slightly higher level than that ef 
the preceding year. Up to the year 1928-29, as a result of a series 
of good monsoons and the establishment of suitable economic condi- 
tions, India had enjoyed a fair measure of prosperity. The tide now 
turned, and the year 1929-30 ushered in an era of trade depressioUr 
which was further aggravated bv political aetivit\ directed against the 
use of foreign goods, particularly cotton piecegoods The result wa« 
clearly reflected in the figures of the foreign trade of India, imports 
and exports in 1929-30 falling by 5 and 6 per cent and in 1930-31 
by 32 and 29 per cent respectively as compared with the preceding 
year 1931-32 saw a further decline in foreign trade In 1932-33 
there was a slight improvement in imports, but a furthei r’cchn-' bv 
15 per cent under exports. In 193-3-34 imports instead of main- 
taining the slight improvement of the previous year declined again b.v 
13 per cent., mainly as a result of the weahening of tlie demand for 
foreign textiles. Exports during this year improved by 10 per cent, 
due to an increase in the exports of raw cotton and jute. The 
enormous shrinkage in the foreign trade of India during these years 
was mainly the result of a catastrophic fall in the prices of agricultural 
produce which reduced both the volume as also the value of the 
export trade. A very considerable reduction in the purchasing power 
of the consumers in India followed as a necessary consequence. 
Goods could not, therefore, he imported on anything approaching 
the scale of the pre-slump years The decline in both imports and 
exports occurred all along the line but was particulorlx noticeable 
on the export side in jute and raw cotton and on the import side in 
textiles. ^ The balance of trade in favour of India fell in 1930-31 to 
£28‘5 millions and in 1931-32 the greater shrinkage in the volume of 
exports as compared with imports reduced it still further and in 
1932-33 would have nearly wiped it out had it not been for the fact 
that the high price of cold stimulated the exports of hoarded gold from 
India and helped to bring up the trade balance for merchandise and 
treasure to £51 millions. The exports of gold from India in 1931-32 
amounted to £4.5 7 millions and in 1932-33 to .£50 millions. The visible 
balance o£ trade in merchandise and treasure for the year 1933-34 
uas in favour of India to the extent of £69 millions, of which exports 
of gold accounted for £43'o millions. In 1934-35 the value of imports 
of merchandise showed a rise of £12'7 millions over the figures for 
the preceding year. This was largely due to the higher purchasing 
power of the consumers in India as a result of the general improve- 
ment in the world economic conditions. Ilie value of ex- 
ports of merchandise also showed an improvement of £3-4 
mill^ns which might be ascribed partly to the effects of the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement. The exports of gold amounted to £40 mil- 
lions The year 1935-36 registered a further advance of £1'6 millions 
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in the value of imports of private merchandise, while exports, includ- 
ing re-exports, advanced by £6-8 millions. The ^nsible balance of 
trade in merchandise and treasure in this year was in favour of India 
to the 'extent of £50 millions as compared to £57 millions in 1934-35. 
Table No. 27 . — Porcigji trade of India {quinquennial averages) from. 

1S64-65. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Value in £. 

Exports. 

Value in £. 

1864-6.1 to 1868-69 . 





32,880,000 

38,440,000 

1869-70 to 1873-74 . 





27,566,666 

38,560,000 

1874-75 to 1878-79 . 





32,146,666 

42,086.666 

1870-80 to 1883-84 . 





41,213,338 

53,606,666- 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . 





50,086,666 

60,186,666 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . 





59,133,333 

72,446.666 

1894-95 to 1898-99 





59,040,000 

75,953,333- 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 





73,793,333 

91,046,606 

' 1904-05 to 1908-09 . 





104,000,000 

116,895,16T 

1909-10 to 1913-14 . 





132,580,000 

155,034,658 

1914-15 to 1918-19 . 





132,213,782 

155,420.520 

1919-20 to 1923-24 





212.844,069 

213.000.540 

1924-25 to 1928-29 . 





213,086.934 

249,745,593 

1929-30 to 1933-34 . 





130,897.704 

180,624,712 

1034-35 . 





104,099,341 

163,929,862- 

1935 30 . 

• 


• 

• 

108,200,000 

157.700.000 


* Including re-exiiorts. 


In the first century A D. in return for her exports of spices, 
precious stones and cotton fabrics of the finest texture. India received 
_ , , , - corals, copper, tin and lead as well as the 

precious metals and until the seventeenth 
centui'y these items predominated in the import list. The early history 
of the East India Company is a struggle against bitter opposition, 
based on the fact that the trade with the East Indies involved the 
export of bullion from England and did not sufficiently enlarge the- 
marlcet for the latter’s woollen manufactures, and to silence this- 
opposition as far as possible the Company had to export woollen goods- 
in excess of the Indian demand and to sell them at a loss. Until 
the spinning jenny was invented, no European looms could compete 
with those of Dacca and Surat, but the import of cotton goods ffiom 
India was banned by one Act inimical to the English wool trade and 
later by another as threatening the infant Manchester weaving in- 
dustry. The Homo Government looked to the East India Comjjany 
to supply saltpetre for its gunpowder and hemp for its shipping, but 
the Indian silk industry had considerable ups and downs. In the 
fimt half of the eighteenth century exports of bullion from England 
to India agrregated 27 millions, while the value of merchandise 
exported was only 9 millions. A great change was effected by' the 
battle of Plassey when the Company^ acquired control of the revenues 
of Bengal. Between 1760 and 1809 the total exports of bullion 
amounted to Sl-H millions oulv, while the value of merchandise 
shipped to India increased to £481 millions. The first half of the 
nineteenth century witnessed a leraarkable change m the character 
of the trade between India and England. Henceforward India began 
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to rece \e tbose \crj coniinoaities as mspoits wbicb had hitherto 
bullied so largely in her export trade, viz., cotton manufactures and 
su?ar The Lancashire cotton industrj- had so developed that by 
the nnddie of the century imports of cotton piecegoods represented 
about half the total impxjrts of foroign merchandise into India. In 
1869-70, of a total of £21.0!fj6C0 cotton manufactures accounted for 
£.10.840,660, almost ail from the United Uingdom. The next most 
important single item was the head which includes wines, hcer and 
Spirits which ariiount'>d to more than £1,000,000, followed bv copper 
for domestic utensils £900.660. iron and steel £873,330 and salt 
£309.000 Sucar had then scarcely begun to talie its curiously pro- 
minent place among the imports into the createst sugar producing 
counter m the world but in the ne\t half centurv, the value of 
arrivals of sugar increased from £476,000 to £3,000, O^O and reached a 
maximum of £12 mill'ons in the year 1923-29. Other classes of 
imporis which have steadily increased in volume and importance are 
mineral oil fkerosenel, which has superseded to a great extent vegetable 
illurninants even in »ernote hara.irs upcouniry. matches and provisions 
while the arrivals of spices liave reached nearly four times the level 
of India’s exports of the same commodities. Though progress was 
suspended temporarily by the war, the most striidag feature of the 
post war period from 1918-29 was the general improvement in imports 
especially in imports of machinery, railway material and motor 
vehicles. Since 1930 imports have snBered a set hack due to the 
V\ orid economic depression. The policy of discriminating protection 
to which India is committed and which she has steadily pursued 
during recent years i* further tending to change the character of 
the import trade. 



Table No. 28. — The principal articles of wtporiatton into India for lPl3-ldt^lOJ8-i9 and 1032-33 to 1035-36 and their 

values. 
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The traditional customs of the greater portion of the Indian 


„ , , pojAilntion tend to stereofcvpe the demand 

Cotton manufactures. t i i I 

Tor ijurticulnr classes of cotton manu- 
factures which admit of little variation. The unbleached dhootirs 


and sarccs which are worn by so many millions have been for years 
the staple articles of import from Manchester. An improvement in 
later years in the imports of white and coloured goods pointed to a 
slow b\it definite change in the public taste, hut was probably 
correctly ascribable to the more eflecthc competition in Bombay 
mills in the production of gre\ goods of ipialities superior to the 
T cloths and domestics in which the_\ specialise The local character 
of the factors afloeting the distribution is cmjiliasised bv the fact 
th.at Cnlcuttn, the port which serves Bengal, Bihar and the eastern 
half of the United Provinces and tlie Central Provinces as well as 


participating in the rationing of the big iip-connti\\ entrepots of Delhi 
and Cawnpore, continues to import a preponderating quantity of 
unbleached goods. In this connection it ina\ be noted that cotton 
piecegoods which as a whole were imported until 1913-1-1 almost 
entirely from the United Kingdom are now imported in large quanti- 
ties from Japan. The share of this country in the import trade in 
piece-goods is now well over two-thirds of that of the United Kingdom. 
Another factor of considerable importance has been the competition 
from the Indian mills, which have very siibstantiallv increased 
their production ns a result of the imposition of the protective duties 
and the general preference shown for goods made in India. The share 
of the United Kingdom in unbleached goods fell from 98-8 per cent, 
in 1913-14 to 25‘6 per cent in 193.I-36 ns against that of Japan whicli 
rose from -5 per cent, to 74-1 per cent, in the same period. No less 
than 66 per cent, of the total imports of cotton niamifnotures into 
Calcutta in 1913-14 were unbleached goods in a year when her total 
imports of cotton manufactures represented one half of the imports 
for all India and in 193.5-36 the percentage, was 61. The percentage 
shares of Bombay, Madras and Karachi in the total imports into 
India of the different classes of cotton piccegoods in the year 1935-36 


were as under: — 


Orcy. Wiitc. Coloured. 

Percent. Poreent. Percent. 

Bombay ..... 27 17 36 

■Madras ..... S 7 6 

Kara chi . ^ . . 8 .72 17 

The Rangoon market is sui generis. The Burman prefers to wear 
11 lower garment of coloured silk but for work-a-day use he is con- 
tent with a cotton substitute ■n'bich, custom demands, should be 
coloured and the proportion of coloured piccegoods in the total volume 
of imports of cotton piecegoods was 56 per cent, in 1913-14, of white 
which is required by the emigrant Indian population, 31 per cent., 
and of grey 13 per cent. The corresponding percentages for 1935-36 
were 64, 28 and 7, respectively. 

In 1897-98 the total imports of sugar were 212,000 tons, of which 
•just over half was shewn as beet sugar. 
The countervailing duties imposed in 1899 
and enlianced in 1902, lo prevent the ruin of the cane sugar industry 
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h-, IjciuUy-!.-''! ’.Pct «^uyiir, did noi v.'ltinit ‘/Z im- 

poi.s. io' tic suj>i)ly ru iiitn cusar de'diiud. jt=: plitcc take’! 
bj fniiL. r.i'innl'H’i. ^<.bioh alrio-K d nu.’‘f than any other 

Ind^^itlual country, iic.'Tly donbled U'- b;- nlnb*’ in 

the ta.i p penod* Jnv.. jup']. a \‘r\ rpirr'irWibh- ir'orr 

its supplier f'Oin 7.0 )" tpii^ to aO.tv-t tonf, Jan rviutiuMpr! lu pto- 
gfc,-s dunne th^ next ttui anti ni lOKt-ld ^ent ttjn^ ut 

of trjt d inijr.rt^ cf 8 rhOl,! tons; Miiunthi- i t.ntr'bnting lits.iMO ion® 
ouh riii, ahn^’icli thf (•(nintp’-arJimc diit'i s fiod I’ani. while };ra<;ti- 
callv be:oint a dpsd Ut'>r owina to the adif'roiic - of ti o-t countri'’-- 
to j'.c Brvsr'l- Coiupnli'ai. tin indta't- of hr it sni;ar fn'in i.l! 
on!’, .o-r.o’jpt-tl ’o 7a,^’!*'» tone Sinp*-, .< tinrina file w. r. Jara hns 
m lint-’i’ic'l Its fK'sition as phlcf enjipt ..r T'> ’021-22, r)2J,df) t irriR 

out o' 717 t'ji) to’ii ppti'o from thi-- “ uir* . the i o’mroii uiiC liaurp-. 
fo>- iridJ-ni ing l?o.“27 nirl *2(>".7i2 "I'ki dfrioind tf’r n.npir^d 
sug’r in th’- Imlinn r .’r’ p*s h't., hew,-,, r undpTonp a r< m-irlf-lvV- 
cliana . 1 -. a rciiu’.i of th" trrnnt r,f prottcti.n to tiu' eu--,r itidns’rt 
in India Sheltered behind n ir, ttctne i^riff. she ind«'-tn h = ditt- 
iopeJ he pr.yi>i”tip)n v.iili consider ib!f‘ sutatse. Fori’t"n fucrar i~ he- 
inc mpidU diep’rippd b> indi"- none snirar r< miitincr I’t a t’f.ne'dprr.ble 
sbott.mf cf Irn; orts. In ifi'jn-tti imrorte rf io*' nr", snear were over 
1 million ton- In lt'.71-.‘12 tlmr atrionntt d to orii\ .'30 r^'K) tors, in 
10.32-33. to -irn.dTK) ton<-, in 10:;3-35 t., 2<n.W) tons and in FOa-SO 
they dp'iwped to 201,000 tons only. 


Bencra! ’iitli its jute mills and its col'ierips and Bombay with 
its cotKn !T-i!!s divide botwefn them the p-e.nter part of the imports 
- . , j of i''on and ’•led and nwebincr'. and mUl- 

■wo>'l V hich nlun war broke out had os- 
s’ained a poshion only second to that held by cotton manoiiictures in- 
India - import ‘ride, rnd since then bfsve continuou=K maintained 
that portion. The pruteclHc dutic- impo=,'>d in 1024 have enabled 
the Ind'nn imn and sled indusfre to increase it’, production to a 
gre.it o- tent i.ad to disi ince foreign imports considenibly. The im- 
Tiorls of iron cud sted for come \cars pact bate thu- drotped to 
nearl. one-tb'rd as cou pared with those in the yeens 1918-19 to 192-3- 
24. There has aBo been a marked decline in the impoits of rtiihvaj 
material within the last si'’ years. This wa- partly due to the acntc 
financial st’-ingcncy which ncets=itated nartial sub'pension of riilway 
construction d rmerations, and partly to the increasing indigtnous- 
piroduction. With the development of the protected industries in 
India the imports of machinery and mill-work have recorded a marked 
rise vifiin the last fn years particularly in the ease of sugar 
maid'ino.w . 

Sdk goods .ire so generally used In the Biumese of both seses 
for persoed ."..lornmtnt that the imports of that commodity into 
Silk and jpices. Burma to so-.ae e.xtent rcikct ihe 'mato- 

- ^^1 rjro^oeritj nf that ])rovincc. Bombay 

is, liowcvsr, by far t^e biggest market for imported silk manufactu- 
res. of w-hieii Bengal, Sind and iMadras take little. Uie imports of 
EI1.C r.,v- and m.inafacturtd have been gradimllv increasing stimulated 
par.ly by a considerable fall in their prices. The silk industrv in 
\ protection, but it is yet too early 

-- a -e e e'srten. to vr.uch indijrenous <iiik and silk manufactures 
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will displace the foroi<;a products. The cliief item , which shews. 
Madras in a place muce higher than its general position is that of 
spices, principally betel-nuts. 

Regarding private trade as a whole, its division between provin- 
ces (including crcasure w''th merchandise) in 1913-14 was as follows : — 

Bombay 43 per cent., Bengal 35 per 
Provincial distribution. cent., the balance falling in nearh equal 

shares to the other three maritime provinces. But Bombay figures 
include practically the whole of the imports of treasure, and 
if the figures of private merchandise alone are taken, the apportion- 
ment should bo: — Bengal. 39 per cent., Bombay 31 per cent., 
kladras. Smd tmd Burma 9 per cent. each. Benga' was the chief 
impori.cr of sal*-, and Burma next, the other maritime piovinces rely- 
ing inaclicalh rntireir on indigenous supplies. The corresponding 
percentages for 1935-36 are; — Bombay 40 per cent., Bengal 29 per- 
cent., jMadras 12 per cent., Sitrd 11 per cent., and Burma 8 per cent. 

A striking feature of the trade of Burma is the relatively large quair- 
titv O'- provisions and silk manufactures whicli it imports. The fact 
that that province to.ik more thair half the total Indian imports- 
of milk and butter may be attributable to the rrational aversion to 
keeping m'dch cows, b.n- as an impoirter of biscuits and canned and 
bottled provisions, as well as of other luxuries. Burma takes a 
position quite out of proportion to its population, which can only be 
ascribed to a higher staudaid of living and to a greater freedom from 
oriental conservatism. 

India’s legitimate import requirements were starved while the war 

lasted, and in many directions return to 
reatntes ol Post-war Trade, peace conditions was slow. Comparisons 

between pre-%var and post-war tiade are 
vitiated to a gi'cnt extent by the rise in prices which until 1922 conti- . 
nued much above the levels of 1913-14. Since 1922 a gi-adual decline 
in the price level has gone on and in many instances prices are now 
below the 'pre-w.n- level. A general decline in the volume of imports 
of cotton piecegoods is noted which mav be attributed mainlv to the 
development of the indigenous cotton textile industry. In the years 
1921-22 aiid 1922-23 tiansport difficulties and the increased cost of 
Indian^ coal had eneonraged abnormal ’mportations of foreign coal. 
Conditions have, however, since changed The reduction in the 
lailniy freights, etc., and tJie fall in prices of Indian coal linve con- 
tributed to a dediue in the imports of foreign coal into India. The 
imports during 1935-36 were 59,437 tons against 531,814 tons in 1913- 
14 and 881,810 tons in 1922-23 Of 59,437 tons imported in 1935-36 
10,291 tons came from the United Kingdom, and 19,203 tons from 
Natal. In 1918-19 onlv 400 motor cars were imported. The figures 
for 1933-31. 1934-35 and 1935-36 were 9,759, 14,434 and 13,590 
respectively. A considerable advance in imports of cberaicals may 
be explained as due to the development of internal industries which 
require these articles for their processes. The imports of chemicals 
in 1935-36 were valued at £2.339,125 against £676,506 in the year 
1913-14. klatches registered an advance upto the year 1919-20, but 
tbe imports have since been declining and are now tending to 
disappear as a result of tbe development of the indigenons matelt 
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jndust!_\ under the shcdter of the piotcotive duties. The imports 
m 193>36 ■were valued at £8,150 against £2, 048,323, in the year lOlO- 
20 The imports of tobacco registered an improvement till the ^ear 
1920-21 when they were valued at .£2,959,123, but thej' have 
gradually dropped to £401,701 in 1935-30 This decline can be 
attributed to tlie heavy import duties, the change over fiom 
•cigarettes to bidts (country made cigarettes) and increased indigenous 
pioduetion. Imports of mineral oils have been stendilv rising in 
Ihe jjost-war period due to the development of road transport and 
increased consumption as illuminants In 3935-36 their value was 
£4.410,330 against .£2,408,790 in 1918-19. Woollen manufacture-- 
have shown a marlred increase, the imports in 1934-35 being valued 
at £2,588,395 against £l.'i49,49-2 in 1918-19. In 1935-36. honever, 
the imports dropped abruptly to £1,758,268. Imports of salt ro«e 


to £1.554,018 in 1918-19, hut they have now declined to £425,541 
which is' below the pre-war level. The recent decline in the trade 
1s due to the additional import duty imposed on foreign salt in the 
year 1931. India including Burma has a large surplus of rice and 
-normally imports of that commodity arc negligible. For some time 
past, however, the imports of foreign broken rice into -India, especially 
Into the Madras Presidency, have been the cause of some alarm to 
the Indian rice producer. In the year 1934-35 particularly these 
Imports had reached very considerable proportions, the quantity 
Imported being 282,918 tons. Imported rice, due to its com- 
•parativelv low price, had come into serious competition ^vith certain 
■of the better grades of rice produced in Madras. In the interests 
•of the 'Indian rice grower a protective duty has been imposed for 
a temporary period on the imports of foreign broken rice. 

Perhaps the most interesting reflections of the war upon India’s 

„ , . ^ - Import trade is to be found in the redistri- 

^ ■ hution of the business between various 


‘•countries parti cipatins before and since. 

"T^ble Fo. 29. — General distribution of import trade showing the per- 
centages borne by the principal countries in the imports of 
merchandise into India in 1913-14, 191S-19 and from 1932-33 
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Java .... 
Japan 

United States of America 

Belgium 

Austria (a) 

"Straits Settlements 
France 
3Inuritins . 















Tha co'iintr^ oi import for the purpose erf the above table is the 
country from 'R'hich the goods bare come whether by land and sea 
or by sea only, without interruption of trnasit save in the course of 
transhipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 

Even before the wii the margin bj’ which the United Kingdom 
had dominated all other competitors had been subject to gradual 
reduction. In 1953-54 the United Kingdom sent nearly 76 per cent, 
of the whole imports, foreign as well as coasting, into Bengal, China 
coming next with 5 per cent, and ‘New Holland’ (Australia) vrith 
4 per cent., while France with 34 per cent, was practically the only 
European competitor, shipments from Antwerp and Cadiz being very 
small, from Hamburg even smaller, and from Itotterdam non-exist- 
ent. Fifty years later, the United Kingdom in 1903-04 supplied 64'9 
per cent, of the foreign imports, Belgium coming next with 3'9 per 
■cent., and Germany with 3'4 per cent ; while Eussia’s percentage 
Avas 2'9, that of Austria-Hungary 2-6, of France 1’9, and of the 
United States and Japan 1‘5 each. Ten years later again in 1913- 
14, as the above table shews, the United Kingdom still retained 
its position almost unchanged, Belgium’s share had fallen to 2’3 
per cent and Itussia’s had become negligible, while Germany’s per- 
centage had grown to 6-9 and the United States and Japan had 
progressed pari passu to 2-6 per cent. each. The increase in the 
irade ndth Germany was attributed partly to the special technical 
shill which that country developed in certain lines and partly to the dis- 
placement of expenswe British goods bv cheaper substitutes more 
readily absorbed in the bazaar. The latter advantage passed afte-r 
the outhrerh of war to Japan and the groat benefit, which that coun- 
try Avns able to secure from war conditions, is amply illustrated in 
the percentages for 1918-19 in the above table. As for the United 
Kingdom the steady decline in its predominance arose directly or 
indirectly from the satae causes, the diminution in the volume of 
some exports from that coimtry being due to the Home Govern-’ 
meni's control and of otliers to the restrictive effect of high prices. 
Japan and the United States of America owe their advance between 
1913-14 and 1913-19 principally to the fact that Indian importers of 
iron and steel and other hardware were perforce compelled to run to 
one or oilier of these countries to replace the supplies which they 
■could no longer obtain fiom England. After a temporary and partial 
recovery m the early post-war period, the United Kingdom again 
experienced a set hack and the progressive decrease in its share in 
the import trade was accentuated in 1926-27 by the prolonged coal 
■strike which ser'ously affected its industries, its share decreasing to 
47’8 jier cent, of the total import trade in that year. In the year 
1927-28, its position remained very much the same as in the preced- 
ing year. The rear 1928-29, however, recorded a striking decrease, 
namely to 44’ 7 per cent, as compared ■with the pre-war 64 ’1 per 
cent. There was a further decline to 42’8 per cent, in 1929-30. 
37’2 per cent, in 1930-31, and 35’5 per cent, in 1931-32, the decrease 
in the last two years being accentuated by the political situation 
in India. TLe share of the United Kingdom, has, however, shown 
an improvement during the last four years due to increased importa- 
tions of cotton manufactures, iron and steel, motor cars, instruments, 
mineral oil, sugar, hardware, liquors and paper. Japan and the 
Unitod Slates had lost part of the ground captured by them during 
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the War, Japan having received a special set back ovang to the com- 
mercial crisis ol 1920-21. Another cause which had affected the- 
imports ^rom both countries might be traced to the reappearance 
of old rivals and the restoration of more normal conditions of com- 
petition in the Indian markets. The United States of America in- 
creased tueir share from 7’8 per cent, in 1929-30 to I0'2 per cent, 
in 1931-32 ■R-hich lias again declined to 0 7 per cent, in 103,5-35 main- 
ly as a result of a heavy fall in the imports of raw cotton. The- 
sha'-e of Japan has again advanced in rcrent years, the principal 
articles contributing to this advancement being cotton, silk and arti- 
ficial silk manufactures, boots and shecs. glacs and glassware, and 
earthenware and porcelain. The de-preciation of the Yen v.-as a signi- 
fic.ant uefor in the evr-ansion of Japan's trade during the last few 
t'cars. Germany has shown a remarkable recoveri in recent tears. 
Her Tierc'-ntacc share in the Indian impart trade wa'^ 7'3 per cent, 
in 1925-27 though it fell slightly, namely, to G’l per cent., in 1927-28. 
It has again gradually advanced to 9 2 j er cent, in 193,5-35. Belgium 
and France have practically recovered their old share of the trade 
but the former has suffered a set-back in the year 19.34-35 and 1935-35. 
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PART VIII. 

Bxi'Ort Trade. 


A brief survey of the early history of Indian trade having been 
made elsewheie, and detailed references to the case of particular ex- 
ports being subioined (vide p. 141 ct scq.), it is only necessary 
" .T ^ to sav in general terms that with the 

ature o xpo a . growth of mechanical aids to manufacture 
in Europe, India has since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
come to be regarded like Argentina chiefly as a producer of primaries. 
In a year of seasonal prosperity India is able to grow wheat and rice 
in e.\ce.ss of the needs oven of her vast population, and her shipments 
of food grains with those of raw cotton, raw jute, raw hides and skins 
and oil seeds constitute one-half of her total exports. The principal 
exceptims to this classification are jute manufactures, which during 
the war took an increasingly prominent place in the table, and East 
India ‘kips’ (partially tanned hides). During the war circumstances 
and policy eucouraged larger exports of manufactured or partially 
manufactured goods, and in the post-war boom the percentage of ex- 
ports of private merchandise, falling imder this category, reached its 
peak. The trend of the trade in later years is marked by variations, 
aud it has new declined below the pre-war level. In the following 
table the values of the principal articles of Indian merchandise ex- 
ported from India in recent years are contrasted with the pre-war 
and post-war figures. Baw cotton is now th%,most important single 
item in the list and other articles which have improved their position 
are tea, metals and ores, oilcakes and timber. 
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the V.'ar, j£.pc^ taring rceeired a spsciai sei back owing to the cor.i* 
rnerei^l cns^s c! 192‘!'2i. Anotnsr canse Trhic:!i isd aSeeted ti& 
imv-j^s -^rom both countries might be traced to the reappearance 
of oid nrals and the restoration or more normal conditions of com- 
f>=:3t.cn :n the Indian markets. The United States of America in- 
creased tiieir share from 7'3 per cent, in 1929-SO to 10'2 per cent, 
m 1C31-32 which has again declined to & 7 per cent, in 1235-30 maia- 
ir as a rt.snlt of a hearr fall in the imports of raw c-ottoa. Tner 
shar'; of Japan has again advanced in recent years, the principal 
articles coannhatiag to this advancement being cotton, siik and crii- 
hcial silk rnanafactures. boots and shoes, glass and. glassware, and 
earth- aware and porctiain. The depreoiation <",£ the Yen wa- a sign;- 
fit ant ic'^oT in the evransion of Japan's trade during the last few 
tears. Gcermnny has shown a remarkabk recovery in recent vears. 
Her Tnmmtace share in the Indian import trade was 7'3 per cent, 
m 1223-27 though it fell slight!;., name!;, to 6’1 per cent., in 1927-28. 
It has again grtsdnaily advancc-d to 9-2 ;/er cent, in 1935-30. Belgium 
and IVancc- have pr.actieally recovered their o^d share of the trade 
hui the former i-.as suSered a set-back in the year 1934-35 and 1935-SG. 
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PART VIII. 

Export Trade. 


A brief survey of tlie early history of Indian trade having been 
made elsevrhsie, and detailed references to the case of particular ex- 
ports being subjoined {vide p. 141 et scg.), it is only necessary 
w » » - to sav in general terms that -with the 

a tire o sp . gi-owth of mechanical aids to manufacture 

in Europe, India has since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
come to be regarded like Argentina chiefly as a producer of primaries. 
In a year of seasonal prosperity India is able to grow wheat and rice 
in excess of the needs even of her vast population, and her shipments 
of food grains with those of raw cotton, raw jute, raw hides and skins 
and oil seeds constitute one-half of her total exports. The principal 
exeepfciins to this classification are jute manufactures, which during 
the war took an increasingly prominent place in the table, and East 
Indi,^ ‘kips’ (partially tanned hides). During the war circumstances 
and policy encouraged larger exports of manufactured or partially 
manufactured goods, and in the post-war boom the percentage of ex- 
ports of private merchandise, falling under this category, reached its 
peak. The trend of the trade in laW years is marked by variations, 
and it bus new declined below the pre-war level. In the following 
table the values of the principal articles of Indian merchandise ex- 
ported from India in recent years are contrasted with the pre-war 
and post-war figures. Daw cotton is now th^most important single 
item in the list and other articles which have improved their position 
are tea, metals and ores, oilcakes and timber. 
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(rt) Nofc available. 

(*) Ssoluding canned fish. 



The general distribution of exports, according to tbe countries 
pirtic’uatmg in it, is iilustrated in tbe table subiomed. In 1913-14^ 
37 per cent of the exports '.venb to tbo TJuiled Kingdom and Brilisli 
Possessions au.d G-3 per cent, to foreign countries, the corresponding, 
percentage:, for 1935-30 being 46.4 and o3.G. In the year 1935-38. 
about fiiu-three per cent, rvent to Europe and tn'cnty-sis per cent, to 
.’i'Sit!' 7,crts v,h'k- the continents of America, Australia and Africa 
received foartcen, tuo, and about fixe per cent, respectively. Except 
in tbe ca^e of Japan, alienee the imports amounted to 16.3 per cent- 
in 1935-38, the import trade is to a much larger extent concerned 
V ith Earopo, v.hiio a feature of the distribution of exports has always- 
been the number or countries participating in it. 

The porocnin^e of exports to the United Kingdom rose from the- 
p!e-v'. j"- iigun- or 2.3'4 to 29 at the close of the war. It went down to 
22 m 1922-23 but has risen to over SI in 1935-36. 

T.uii; 27o. 31. — Gcmrai dittribniion of the export trade showing the 
shares bone by the principal countries of desfmafiorv in the 
exnjrts of mcrchandicc from India in 1913-14, 1918-19 and fro’n. 
J?3^-33 lo IDU-IC. 
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went to tlie United Tiiugdorft and Italy and immense quantities of 
jute manufaetun-s also to tho former destination, and, if Egypt figur- 
ed largely in toe statiaties it was only as a most convenient entrepot, 
while war lasted, for the Allied forces operating in Italy, Salonika and 
Palestine. Since the Armistice, trade has with few exceptions re- 
turned to the old channels. Germany, considering everything, has 
shown a remarhable recovery, but trade with France has declined 
appreciably. The Union of Socialist Soviet Eepublics in the few years 
after the war practically ceased to participate in the export trade of 
India, but is now gradually making a recovery. Japan after a con- 
siderable lise, during snd after the war, has reverted to the position 
it held in the pre-war days. 


It may be of interest here to attempt a summary of the principal 
Esview of Trade. features of Indian Trade since the pre- 
war days. 


A severe hanking and commercial crisis in northern and vestern 
jgjg j India coupled with an irregular monsoon 

affected the foreign trade generally. The 
traclo in raw cotton, however, was brisk and there was an rmusually 
large demand from the continent for oilseeds. 


A favourable monsoon gave rise to hopes of a general recovery, 
but, when the war broke out, trade was seriously dislocated. It was 
jg not long, however, before the country be- 

aan to adapt itself to war conditions. With 
the Allies entering upon an indeterminate perihd of trench warfare 
on the Western Front, an enormous demand arose for sand bags. 
Unlimited quanlitiet of hides were required for the manufacture of 
boots for the now armies, and, more extensive orders from Japan 
for raw cotton coincided with an unusually abundant Indian crop. 


The monsoon was not altogether favourable, but the export trade, 
in spite of the restrictions on shipments of food-stufis, embargo on 

certain classes of goods, a restricted ton- 
^ nage and an unprecedented increase in 

freights and insurance, did extremely well. Fresh records weie esta- 
blished in the volume of tea, jute bags and cloth and raw wool ex- 
ported, and large shipments of wheat were made on Government 
account. 


In 1916-17 the value of India’s overseas trade showed a notice- 
able advance, particularly in exports, which increased by 21 per cent., 

while imports increased by over 13 per 
^ cent. The monsoon was particularly good 

and well- listributc d. and crops were, with few exceptions, better than 
those of the previous year. Improvement was particularly noticed 
in raw cotton, saltpetre, shellac, indigo and jute manufactures. 


The features of 1917-18 .were heavier exports of commodities of 
vital national importance to meet the increasing demands of the 

Allies. The share of manufactured goods 
in the export trade, which was less than 
24 per cent, in 191.3-14 increased to 31 per cent. There was a further 
fall in the price of raw jute, but the textile industries enjoyed e''tra- 
ordinary prosperity. 
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T!’,e inon=oon, wlr -h had been unusualk favourable in the two 
preceding jear?, v,-as a j-art’al failure tliiq venr. With the termina- 
' tion of the hostilities in IToven'ber, a con- 

siderable fall in freights fol'otvcd, but the 
expictatvns of increased tonnage were scarcely realised. With so 
manv adverse condrions, the volume of exports was 10 per cent, 
loaer than in 1917-lS. 


With the removal cf war prohibhions, and gradual relaxation of 
restrictions on commercial intercourse intb enemy countries, and 
jU on the export of such articles as raw jute, 

oils and oilseeds, and hides and shins, 
accompanied b\ an improvement in the freight position, business 
was brisk in spite of r?)jway and cable congestion, high prices, labour 
-diffiealtie=, unstable exchange and imposition of Governmental con- 
trol over food stuffs such as nheat and rice. The rainfall was un- 
usually favourable and as compared with 1918-19, exports marked 
an increase of GO per cent. 

Due to congested stocks and sclackening demands of India's best 
-customers such as Dnited Ifingdom, America, Japan, and the impair- 

ed credit of Russia and Central Europe, 
the export trade nas badlv effected. In 
hlarch 1920 the v.'due of India’s exports had reached the record figure 
of £21 millions Tn "March 1921, the total was onlv £12 millions. 
The year was particularly a disastrous one for the tea trade. 


Though tho monsoon was satisfactory and freights were enormous- 
ly reduced, 1921-22 w^s a year of unrelieved depression. In the ex- 
„ port trade, tho effects of the bad monsoon 

■ in 1920 were still noticeable, but tbe chief 

factors militating against any trade revival were tbe economic exhaus- 
tion of Europe and the chaotic condition of foreign exchanges. There 
was. however, a welcome rccoverx both as regards quantity shipped 
and prices realised under the head of ten. and the year closed with 
an improved demand fer cotton from Japan and for odseeds from 
the coutirent. 


During 1922-23. on the export side, conditions in India favoured 
a- strong revival, to which, however, her overseas customers were 

onlv in a position to provide a moderate 
response. Two vears of faicu able mon- 
sooms rendered a good tmnover of exportable surpluses, hut, as, be- 
fore the .var more than £0 per cent, of India’s exp^orts went to Europe, 
a return to noroinl conditions was dependent upon tbe full recoverv 
of her former markets which were still lacking in purchasing power. 


The year 1923-24 marked a slow hut distinct advance towards 
India’s commercial recovery. Notwithstanding the unsettled politi- 
■cal condition in Europe and the bigb price= which tended to counter- 

‘Wt th.‘ even flow of trade, the exports 
showed an increase of £331 millions over 
those of the picvioiis yp.ar due mamh to the shortage of .American 
•cotton crop. Increases were noticed in the exports of raw jute, 
gunny bags, gunny cloths, food grains and fiovir, tea. and linseed, 
while Jecicasco were m.uked in the exports of oils, met'ds and ores 
Indigo, paraffin wav. spices and cotfon. 
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Due to tlie Nvorld-Avide tendency towards stabilisation in trade, 
the year was one of records in the Indian export trade. A good 

’ soon for the fourth year in succession led 

1924 - 25 . large increase in the exportable sur- 

plu«^ of crops tvud the total figure of exports of merchandise rose from 
£2,421 millions to £2,G71 millions. The increase was largely in the 
exports of raw and manufactured jute and food-gi-ains, nhile decreases 
consisted mainly in lac, metals and ores and raw cotton. 

The total figures of exports of merchandise which reached the 
record of £2,671 millions in 1624-25 fell to £2,581 millions. Exports 

of raw cotton, jute manufactures includ- 

1925 - 26 . twist and yarn, registered an increase 

while there was an apreciable set-back in the export trade of grain, 
pulse and flour, duo chiefly to reduced shipments of wheat and bar- 
ley, and lea. 

This year showed a considerable decrease in the export trade — 
the reduction being about 20 per cent, over the fibres of the pre- 
ceding year. The most important factor 

1926 - 27 . contrbuted to this decrease was the 

heavy fall in the world ta-ices of raw materials, particularly of cotton 
and jute There w'as also a noticeable decrease in the value of food- 
grains exported. Shipments of rice also decreased, while tea showed 
an improvemeiat in quamity by 23 million lbs. and in value by £1’3 
millions. 

Due largely to a favourable monsoon and a consequential increased 
output of crops and comparative financial stability, a considerahle 
gg iint'rovement marked the foreim trade of 

India this year. Cotton and cotton manu- 
factures proved the depressing feature of the situation, in other sec- 
tions all round increases though in varied degrees, were noticed. 

Due to deficienev in monsoon which was particularly unfavourable 
in the delcaic part of Euima, the exi:)ortable surplus of India and 
jggg jg Burma together was considerably reduced. 

Judging by declared values, exports regis- 
tered cn mciease of approximately three per cent, over the previous 
year's figures. Increases were mainly noticeable in the exports of 
raw and manufactured cotton, oilseeds, hides and skins, lac and raw' 
wool. Tile export trade in food grains and flour suffered violent re- 
actions, that of rice being adversely affected bv an unfavaourable 
monsoon m Burma and the prohibition of imports into Japan. The 
adverse statistical pcsilion in the world's tea trade was reflected in 
Indi.i which show'^d a decrease in value of about £45 thousand 
though there' was a very small decline in qnantitv. 

The full advantages of an adequate and generally well d'stributed 
1929 - 30 . monsoon could not be reaped as the econo- 

. ' _ mic equilibrium of the country was seri- 

cusly afiected by the disturbed industrial situation due to unsettled 
laoour conditions. The exports regrstered. on the whole, a decline 
of G per cent, on Bie previous year's figures. There was a serious 
depression in the world demand for jute. The total weicht of raw 
and manuiactxired jute exported fell bv 44,000 tons while the total 
decline under cotton piecegoods amounted to 16 million yards. Im- 
“provements were noticed in the exports of rice and linseed. Other- 
wise there was an all round decline, in some cases, c.g., gunny bags, 
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a ten per cent, increase was recorded in tlie export trade. The im- 
provement V as reflected in raw cotton, raw jute, oil-seeds, hides and 
skins, metals and ores, and lac, wliile exports of gunny bags and 
iood-grains declined. The trade in soffee increased in quantity but 
declined in value. 


The upward trend of the export trade continued in the year under 
review. As compared with the preceding rear, the exports of raw 
g. cotton increased from 2,721) to 3,446 

' thousand bales. The principal increase 

was unil.’r raw cotton, while the trade in gunnv hags, Wo’fram ore, 
raw rubber, oil cnkc.s, fodder, bran, etc., also showed noticeable 
improvement. On the other hand, seeds, raw skin, tanned or dress- 
ed hides, gvmny cloth, parafiin wax, coffee, etc., declined. 

A further advance in the export trade as a whole was noticed 
10S5-1B*G ^ under review. The principal 

“ ■ increase was under jute raw and manu- 

factured, grains, metals, hides and skins, paraffin wax, and lac. 
The exports of raw ’cotton and tea, on the other hand, registered a 
decline. 


Principal exports. 
jLTit jtsD Jute MAXur.\cTui5Es. 


Jute fibre properly so-called, is obtained from two varieties of 
<oTchorus (corchortts capsularis and cotcJwtus oUiorius), and India 
enjoys a practical monopoly as virtually its sole producer. For 
statistical purposes, however, the fibre obtained from hiliscns 
cannabinus, which is commercially known as Bimbpatam jule from 
the Madras port from which it is principally shipped, is also included 
under this head. 


Jute growing is confined almost entirely to the Ganges-Brahma- 
putra delta in the Presidencj’ of Bengal and the province of Assam 

Aids and producUon, the adjoining In^an State of Cooch 

Biuar though there is some cultivation 
also of tbs plant in Bihar and Orissa. Biver inundation bringing 
down rich alluvial deposits enables the cultivator to plant this ex- 
hausting orcp 3 ear after year without expenditure on manure. The 
plants when cnce established require no attention and grow to the 
height of 10 to 12 feet The crop is cut before ripening and retted 
for ahoui three weeks in water before the fibre can be removed by 
Trashing and beating. Machine treatment for extraction of the fibre 
has never got beyond the experimental stage. Jute is generally sown 
from March to ilay and harvested from July to September, and 
though it is customary in the trade to regard the season as ending 
on June 30th, practlcaUy the whole of the season’s jute comes into 
aight commereiaily by t^e 31st March when the official year closes. 
But the special conditions created by the war tended to extend this 
period. The demand for jute in the world’s markets is based upon 
the fact that no chsaiKT fibre is procurable for bagging agricultura’ 
produce. Some idea of the importance of the trade may he gathered 
from the fact that in 1913-14, the total value including India’s 
Internal consumption of raw jute and jute manufactures, exceeded 
£40 milhons, in 1919-20 over £50 millions, and in 1934-35 over £24 
millions. 
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* E'Cfludms Keprvt for which no optima**' of area or yield ic ncniiablo. Tlio 
av^race annual fi^ura of imports from Nepal ih in tho iioicii'oourhood of oS.lsO 
balc3. 

t T'igu'-es subject to rcvis'.on. 

The Rreii unner jute ealcuiated from the jield ot fibre did not 
exceed 8oO,(X/' acres in 18T-} The average for the five tears ending 
19T2-13 v.as estimated at 3,130,400 acres, and in the last pre-war 
year (1913-14), no loss than 3,352,200 acres were appropriated to 
tMs crop. The decline which followed, and v.hich 'ccas pvrlicalarly 
accentuated Ip 102L and 1922 is attributable chiefij to economic 
causes. During the early part of the war. the cultivator saw the 
prices of jut' manufactures soar much higher proportionately than 
those of the r.iw rnateri.al. And the high prios obtainable for rice 
encouraged larger sowings of this important food-grain ac the expense 
of jute in areas suitable for the cultivation of either. The welcome 
recovery that followed alter the post-war depresrion rece'vcd a severe 
'^et-bach in 19-30, and in 1931 the acreage and production receded 
to the neighbourhood of the minimum figures of 1921. Since then 
signs of improvement are visible, but, still the pre-crisis level has 
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not been reacbert. Tiie i-rovincial distribution of ilie crop and the 
estimated yield in 1935 are shown in the table below; — 

Taule Ko. 33 . — Frovincial areas under jttlc and the estimated yield 

in 1935. 


Provinces 

and states. 

i 

1 Area (Acres). 

1 yicld(bales 
of 400 lbs. 
each). 

®Britisli Provinces — 
Assam 

Bengal 

Bilinr and Orissa 

. 

112,000 

1,670,000 

140,000 

i 

257.000 
5,707,000 

356.000 


Total Britisli Protinces. 

1,928,000 

0,320,000 

Indian States — 

Coooli Boliar 
Tnpurn . 

1 

18,000 

1,000 

50,000 

2,000 



19,000 

52,000 


Grand Total 

1 

1,947,000 ; 

1 

6.372,000 


The inerersing demand for the fibre may be illustrated by a 
comparison of the price of raw jute in 1851, when it was the 

equivalent of Its. 141 per bale of 400 
lb.-,., whereas in 1906 the rate was 
Es. 57-8. In 1907 theu. ^'as a drop in value to Bs. 50-12 which 
was further accentuated in 1908 and 1909, when the price declined 
to Bs 39 and Es. 32-8 per bale respectively. In 1912 the average 
wholesale price was Es. 54-4 and in 1913 Es. 71 and by AprE 1914 
the rate had gone up to Bs. 86-8 or more than three times the price 
of raw jute m 1880-84. The high prices fetched in 1913 by the 
cultivators and favouraole agricultural conditions led to the pro- 
duction in 1914 of a record crop. Due to the outbreak of war, 
however, tv'o important consuming countries, Germany and 
Austria, were closed to India and exports to other destinations were 
restricted. The market was' completely glutted and prices sagged 
doum to Es. 31 in December ]914, Prices in 1915-16 to 1925-26 
ranged between Es. 35 in August 1917 and Es. 123 in January 
1926, then gradually dropped to Es. 28-4 in .January 1931. 
Tile recoi'd of variations from April 1933 to January 1936, 
with comparative figures for 1913-14 will be found in the follondng 
table : — 

Table No, 34. — E'fiolcsalc price of first arade jute in Calcutta per 
hale of 400 lbs. for 1913-14 and from 1933-34. 
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Tie firsi saipmenf; o£ raw jute was maue apparently in 1705 but 
tie n-ct'dcd exports in IS'23 were 364 cwts. Only in 1832-33, tbe 

j 3 » 2 rare rese to 11,800 cwts. and in 1833 

izr-t-u. . xa., jE.,. bemp spinners of Dundee 

began the manuiaoture of jute fabrics on power looms. The band- 
ioon industry in Bengal, however, possessed such vitality that up 
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matcr.a’.. The demand for the latter v,a? largely inerea-sed by 
ni time of the Criri'ean aver of the Dnited King- 


dom from supplies of Eussian flax, and the exploitation of jute as 
6 corcmsrdai fibre of the, first irapOTtanct. dates from that epoch 
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as 

jrapOTtanct. dates trom tbat epoch, 
fc shipments of raw jute amounted to 517,450 tons, 
:.s thereafter rose steadily until 1903-00 when they 
'o'f-i'md ne-rly &-’'/r,000 tons. The consumption in Dundee had for 
n-.eny years previous to the cutoreak of war remained steady in the 
ncighlourcGod of 1,2<K},0'>0 bales say 220,000 tons. annuaHy. In 
1913-14 when the exports aggregated 763, OiK) tons, or about half the 
total crop, shipments to the continent exceeded those to Dundee, 
nhhough eon'dgnments to the TTnited Kingdom were considerably 
above the romi-'l 

























In 1913-14, Germany, where the fibre is used in the manufac- 
ture of blankets, cheap carpets, etc., v,as ne.\t to the United King- 
dom, India's best customer for raw jute. In 1914-13 after the 
outbreak of war. exports to all destinations, except to Haly and; 
Spain shewed a considerable decline. In 1915-16, the volume of 
exports increased, mainly to the 'United Kingdom, the United 
States of America, Italy and Spain. In 1916-17 and 1917-18, due 
chiefly to the prohibition imposed on the exports ol raw jute except 
under a license granted by the Chief Custom= Officer at the port of 
export, the exports registered a marked decline. The control over 
exports was partially removed '.n March 1919 and with eiTect from 
the 1st. October disappe.ared altogether. From 1919-20 the volume 
of exports has been maintained fairly steadily in the neighbourhood 
of half a million tons annually while prices after two years of 
mai’ivd decline had m l0'22-2-3 nearly lecovered to the level o! 1919-29^ 
Sttriing credits hod enabled Germany in 1921-22 and 1922-23 
practicalU to satisfy her pre-war requirement^ of 800.000 bale= 
annually, while shipments fo the United Kingdom were more than 
50 per cent, in defect in 1921-22 and 23 per cent, in the following 
year- 


— The uxjvrard -trend "which started in 1922-2-3 continued with 
Email variations, till it reached the record figure of 879.863 tons 
‘in 1923-29 after which a decline, set in. Since 1933-34 however an 
appreciable increase in exports as compared with the previous years' 
figures has been noticed. 

- Between the cultivator of jute and the 'shipper many middlemen 


intervene. The cultivator disposes of his jute to a bepari or 

P^^^v dealer who has received advances- 

wOSldSfCT^l OTSSQiS&tiOtl. ^ . r 1 j- T T 

noin a mahaian or broker (also known 


as arathdar) on the understanding that he gets as much jute as he- 


can for the latter. The intervention of the bepari if not that of 


the mahajan, between the cultivator and the wholesale buyer, is- 
unavoidable because the individual holdings are 'generally very 
small. The mahajan sells to the big buyer who may be the re- 
presentative of a large e.xporting firm or of a mill, a baler or another 
broker, by whom the preliminary sorting, srrading and bulking are 
efiected. The most important trade centre upcountrv for raw 
jute is at Xarayanganj. Raw jute is transpiorted bv river, rail or 
road to Chittagong and Calcutta. Arrivals of raw jute in Calcutta 
in the neighbouring mill arra in 1934-35 amounted to 9 3 million 
bale= as compared with 10"4 million hales in the precedm^--*" vear 
The bulk _of the raw jute for Calcutta is despatched in pucca bales. 
Jute, unlike cotton. loses onlv an insignificant percenta'ie of its 
weight in the process of cleaning and baling 


The raw jute market ip Calcutta is operated by brokers who 
sell either to the mills or to balers who may or mav not be exporters 
also. In 1931, the number of jute presses in India was Uo as 
compared with ll-o in the previous year. AH jute is baled for 
r--n>ort. the unit of =aie as nrell a= of shipment being the bal» of 409 
lbs thmigh sterimp quotations are usualU on the basis of a ton. 
c.i.r. Bnlhant eoio‘i-.^^o=sin-s= and length are the characteristic-- 
oi g pue. Some mills prefer hard and some soft fibre. Tliougii 
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a number of grades are recognised, such as Tittariya, deswal, duiseer 
(fcbe standard quality), deoro, etc., traders’ marks play a verv 
unporlant part in the business, whife Narayanganji and Serajganji 
are fibres named after the localities whence they are obtained. The 
lowest qualities are sold as Tejcctions while cuttings represent the 
hard and woody ends of the plants. 


The first power 
Jute manufactures. 


mill in India to spin jute started work at 
Rishra near Serampur in 18o5 and the 
first weaving mill at Baranagore four 
years later and the mdustry progressed steadily until 1875 when 
there was a temporai-y set-back owing to a too rapid increase in the- 
number of looms. Since then the record is one of almost unintei- 
rupted progress. Hand weaving has in consequence altogether died 
out, but the hand spinning of jute twine is still carried on as a 
cottage industry throughout the jute growing districts. The 
monthly production of the principal lands of jute manufactmes in 
Indian mills is shewn in the following table: — 


Taiu.!; Xo. 36 . — Monthly -production of jute manufactures in 19S5-36. 


(in millions). 


Month. 

Hessian. 

Sacking. 

Cloth. 

Bags. 

Cloth. 

Bags. 

' 


Yds. 

No. 

Yds. 

No. 

April 

. 

94 

11 

5 

46 

July 

• 

III 

8 

6 

49 

October 


1 10 

9 

4 

43 

January 

■ 

113 

10 

5 

46 


The consumption of raw jute in Indian mills is more than half 
of the total production of jute in India, the actual figures for eon- 
.siunption in 1935-36 being about 5,000.000 bales out of an esti- 
mated total crop of 6,-100,000 bales. The number of jute milk in 
India has increased since 1870 from 5 to 99, and the number of 
louus from 1.250 to 59,501. Practically all the mills are in the 
neighbotirhood of Calcutta on the banks of the Hooghly for con- 
\onicnco of cheap water transport, the only mills outside Bengal 
bein.; three in the Madras Presidency utilising hibiscus cannahinus 
in Bihar and Ori«sa and one in‘the United Province-;. While 
the chief products of the mills in pre-war times had been gunni"= 
and he‘-';ian cloth militarv d-emands during the war gave an impetus 
to the conversion of the latter into sandbags and to a lai^ely increased 
out nut of tarpmlins. But perhajts the most interesting develop- 
tr.ent was the manufncttiro of jtde canvas, when the Russian revolution 
rlo'cd the principal "European ilav market^ to the allies. Over 
vards vere inatK'' by the Calcutta mills in 1918. The output 
of iiu'e canvas during 193.5-36 wsis 2 4 million yards. 









Tne x-ecord of the jute irtuustry, which is niainly in BeiiCal, 
ias bt-en, as has been stated, one of almost uninterrupted progress. 


"Progress ol the Jadnstiy. 


In the foUov.ing table, tbe auinquenmal 
averages from 1879-SO to 1^3-24 icr 


mills, capital persons emplored, looms and spindles are surr'le- 
••re-ated by ar-tsial; for tbe ten years ending 1933-^, tvhile the figures 


r. bracket* r--pre=eiit the variations for each period talting the average 
for the first quinquennium as KK) 


348 



'I'AlUiK No. iYJ.—fahle in iUitHlratr (he evpamion nf the jnfe induHliij frnw 'iS7‘d-80. 
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Fi^juve-j Tolato fo C'Momicvr years. 


Dunng the war, aad in its immediate aftermath, the jute icdus- 
trv enjoved unparalled prosperity. The United Kingdom, Australia, 
Japan and the United States of America had increasing shares in 
gu!u.\ oags, while the United States of America and the Argentine 
Pierubhe j^articjpated largely in the export trade of gunny cloth. 

From 1920-21 to 1928-29 the Indian mills worked short time, 
and from 1924-25 onwards, they further entered into an agreement 
not TO add to the productive machinery. With the adoption of 
these remedial measures to stop overproduction the shipments of 
jute manufactures were generally on the increase. In gunny bags, 
the Uniterl Kingdom and Australia figured as the principal impor- 
t-r- vhih-, the expiorts to the United States ol America. Egyp-t. 
■China and South Africa generally declined. Shipments to .Japan, 
Cuba and -lata fluctuated during the period. In gunny cloth, the 
principal purchasers were the United States of America and the 
-Argentine P.epuhlic, while the United Kingdom and Canada cut 
down their requirements. 

In 1929-30 the miUs decided to increase their production, hat 
•due to a v/orld wde trade depression, the additional outtmt only 
accentuamd the heavy fall in prices of both raw jute and jute 
manufactures. The export^ of both bags and cloth increased. The 
United Kingdom, .Jarman and China increased their takings of bags 
■while Australia, Java and Cuba showed reduced shipments. The 
United States of America, Canada and the United Kingdom took 
rnom ot cloth while the Argentine Kepubiic and China reduce 1 
their demands. 

In 1930-31 and 1931-32 the jute industry vras faced tvith an 
alarmingly increasing world-wide depression in trade and could not 
find iiw-er.^: for the comparatively huse turnover of the previous 
year. The short-time working and voluntary restriction of produc- 
r'on of the mills under the inspiration of the Indian Jute IMills 
Association, was onlv- partially successful, until an agreement was 
enierel into vvith the non-.Association mills for regulating the 
-ournm and eliminating internal competition. Exports of both bags 
and cloth decreased heavdly. Australia and the United Kingdom 
took more bags -jirhile shipments to all the other principal destina- 
■Jions were markedly in defect. Consignments of sunnv cloth to 
United Kingdom and Australia showed slight improvements. 

The exports of gunny hags increased in 1932-33, while those of 
gunny cloth decreased. The position was reversed in the following 
’■ear. In 1932-33 Australia and Japan took more hags while the 
United States of America and United Kingdom reduced their 
■demands of cloth. In 1933-34 Australia, the United Kingdom, the 
Union cf South .Africa cut down the requirement'v of saclrng 
•gunny bags b'at> increased shipments of hessian gunny bags fo tbe 
Umfed Kingdom and Egypt were noticed. Canada and the Unitpd 
State= o: Arnerica increased th^ir takings of hessian gnnnv 
clothjnbile the Argentine P.epublie. the United States of America 
and iggypt enhanced thpir demands of sacking gunny cloth. The 
-PC’- lti34-35 was one of comparative steadiness for the jute indus- 
irv During the year 2i per cent, of the sealed looms w^re 
re’p.-sed. In .Tanuarr 1Q35 the Indian -Jute Mills Association decided 
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to release another per cent, from the 1st May 1935 and later 
it was decided to unseal a further 2i per cent, each from the 5th 
August and the 11th November 1935 respectively. During the last 
,four months of the year, a definite improvement in the situation 
was noticed. The total exports of gunny bags increased in number 
from 402 millions in 3933-34 to 428 millions in 1934-35. The 
X'nited Kingdom and Australia took more hessian gunny bags but 
curtailed their requirements of sacking gunny hags. Siam, the 
Union of South Africa, Cuba, Japan, and the United States of America 
provided good -outlets while exports to Chile, the Philippine Islands, 
Straits ^Settlements, Germany and Norway declined. Exports of 
sunny cloth increased in quantity but declined in value. The United 
'.States of America continued to be the largest customer of hessian 
gunny cloth while the Argentine Bepublic enhanced her takings. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom and Canada however declined. 

In prewar times the quantity of raw jute exported was nearly 
equal to the consumption in Indian Mills. As will be seen from 
The table below the former, after having fallen as low as l/3rd of 
■the mill consumption in 1917-18, has again rertved and reached 
•almost the prewar level. 


Table No. 38. — Mill consnmpiion and Export of Raw jute from 

1913 - 14 . 


(In 100,000 bales). 


1913- 1I 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 
1026-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 
1032-33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 
1035-36 


Season — July-June. 

•Mill 

consump. 

tion- 

Exports. 


.luly-June. 

July-June. 


45 

43 


49 

30 


> 58 

32 


57 

28 


54 



11 

1 22 


.12 

34 


.16 

23 


44 

30 


47 

29 


‘ ,51 

‘ 38 


57 

39 


55 

36 


55 

45 


58 

49 


00 

40 


64 

45 


46 

34 


43 

31 


44 

3.=; 


43 

43 


46 

44 

* 

50 

41 


* Relate to MUls in the membership of the Indian Jute Mills Association. 
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Th& dimmishing proportroa of jute expott^d from India im- 
tis'-.n lUot mA as eomr-are^l "imii manufaetared := iliystrated hv tbs 
foUo'.'.'ing table: — 


T«l:,e No. 3 ^. — ird o* tw' nrd 'in'irArnc- 

iuTfd jufp prportpd tV 19J3-14 and 1935-36 can^raplcd . 


\ 

J 

i 

i 

i 

1 

l?35-3«. 

! 

Valne. ^ 

1 j 

\ i 

, pp*- 1 


i Pe'centar*- 

1 

! 

i . i 
1 

j 

£ 


j 



* 


VArr . . . i 

1 2<),r,5t.00-) ' 

i 52-7 ‘ 

l0.2'f%7-2'> 

37 


1 

[ 47-3 

i 

! 17,1017.0'-' 

1 

63 

TrAM . \ 

1 

f 

i 

m 

i 

1 27.S07,S14 

: I0*j 

1 


Derails tjrder main bead? o: yjte msntuactrured exported &TSr 
given belovr; — 

T'O'et No so — Btiailt of iufp manufaclurei arporicd ir, 1913 - 1 -' 


n'no 

20?-5-.3d. 



^>rt cZ*tFp 


161.3-14. 

1530-30. 

» • . , , 


363,7 75,00<'. 

40S,6'Kt.24G 

.... 

, iy^=. 

C2 7,700 

427.726 

.... 

i 

; l, 00 l,lo 2 .ry )0 

! 1.21?.3I6,406 


. f0^..n j 

7177.200 

1 X 17,077 

1 

JT-N-y,-? * 



1 

t . . 

. tons 

ff.00 

1 

i J522-5 

V^vrh 

. 

! 

1 00,3^" 

*r* 


j 

1 e0".,if<o 


Sl* . . 

£ 

1 S,75?,0^"«» 

iMiBBgilggl 

V..* H 

£ 

‘ 104’’‘0/X>0 

» 

1 P,ITT.?77 

Vs''!'* J.p4< 

£ 

1 IO".f.e»'iO 

1 170,4^1 

7o^aJ 

C 

1 

j” 17,6!72J7'. 

















Govcnimcat 
oporations . 


Towards tho end o( lOlfl the i>ivector-General ot Commercial 
lutelligeuce wa« api'oitUcd Jnte Coimniasiouer in Calcutta to ofioct 

tho purchase', o£ raiv jute for the Dundee 
b'lylag mills by the various firms among whom 
the orders were (iistributed on the basi'^ 
v»f tlu'ir jiuniou'^ Dutuleo husines'.. The airimgenienl, which efiect- 
ed considerable economies, was terminated in ItU7 when a new 
scheme was introduced involving purchase in Ijondou fioni selected 
firms. An otliccr, designated Jute Controller, was subsequently 
entrusted with the placing out ot comracU in India for tiie pureha-.e 
of pue manufactures for atm^ requinnneuts at com rolled rale- 
which are enlcul.afed to have effocted a saving to tho Indian and 
Australian Governments of £ir millions in 191S alone. The record' 
of Govommenf ortiers placed on behalf of the British Indian, 
Anstralintr and Allied Governinonts since lOId-lO is shown in the 
i.dile belon. Early in 1018 theie wa-: also cfiected a quick ship- 
ment of 4 million uheat bags to America on account of the U.S.A 
Fotal Administration. In .addition one million b.ag 5 were shipped 
early in 1019-20 just after control was removed. The .appoint m-’nt 
of Controller vas then nl>oH«hed. 


Of 221 million iwes shipped in 1018-10. 132 million went to the 
I nited Kingdom: 74-^ million to Egypt 'for orders’; 7r million to 
Italy; and 7 million to tho Argentine for baeging wheat purchased 
by the Royal Commission on Wheat supplies. Of the cloth. 11.8^ 
million sards wont to tlie United Kingdom. 80^ million yards to 
the Aigentine and 80 million yards to France. 


Tiri.i: Xo. 41, — ou ftOvt'rn>nc>,( nreonvi nf Jufc ntnfiV- 

fariuTcf! frow 191^-Tij fo IPIS-ip. 


Year. 

[ Bnsa- 

Cloth in jnr<l‘4. 

1015-10 

. 

. 


, 

. . 


H97.O00,O00 ' 

3.5.000,000 

1010-17 




. 



osn.ooo.ooo 1 

loa.ooo.ooo 

lOlT-lS 

. 

. 

, 

. 

- 

. 

30i.ono.ooo 

‘JOl.OOO.oOO 

1918-10 

. 

. 

. 

- 

. 

• 

' 021.000.000 

269.000.000 






Total 

- 

1.204.000.000 

r44. 000,000 


The trade names of the principal jute manufactures with th^ir 
siKes. weight and texture aiu giren belou. The terms poiter 

i.mu ’shot’ coi respond to warp and weft. 

Trade n-smes. ‘Hessian’ Is the term applied to -the 
finest quality of jute yarn. The name is said to owe its origm^ 
to a fine quality cloth wliich Dundee used to supply to Hesse. 
‘Hessians’ are made of hessian warp and weft. 'Snckiiig yarn 
is inferior and genernllv darker in colour and deficient in gIos&. 
•Fine twill sacking* cloth is often made of hessian warp end sacking 
weft. 


1,13 







-Size, iceig'id and -ttxtvre 0 / ihe principal jute 
S'lamrinctiirrs ^xporied. 


D - np-.oT.. 


Brciitb era l^-ngth. Weicht. 
i ' a lech'^'' 


Porter 

end 

“bot. 

(in 5ncrp=.) 


A. TTr>!I= 

TirlH BpCS . 

A- T%ntl Bac 
Au-=rreliac ' pz.- l;s 
Ao^tTarars co-n =a-ks 
. 

< naff tark-- . 
b<i^= 

Corn 'afVj: I An^tralieii^ 
C^"iant barr^ 

Co'oa =^'i23r ba;= . 

D. Vi". Sh^’t^ 

D. W. Pecks 
0amp Eaoks 
J). W. Ba^ •Soar pia'e) 
Enrir-n corn sacks 
Esyprian grain ssi ks 
Ecj^irian srjgar bag? 
H“iivy C. Bars >P!aia) 
Lnerp-joi XwiJts , 
5arar Ear? . 

Saft Baci ,'0. \V.) 

Twin bar? . 


-:4 , 2&l lA. 
ni > 30 ., 

205 cl? 

~A ’t~ / 27 

•14 • -205 ^ 

34 / -27 c 27 „ 

7,4 /- -27 ^ 27 „ 

36 . 2? ., 

44 c 251 
315 , 22 

40, 2«' ,. 

t>4 c54 pelv 
72 - 36 / 36 hd. 
33 c -27 / 27 
56 c -25 
.53 > 27 

60 eSd 

45 c 25 

40 / -2? „ 

55-C26; „ 

44 , 27 5, 

4.^ 2o *> 
27 / 20 


ft, •> 

5 ■ 9 
-? <9 
$,.,6 
.5 • 6 
3 S 
S--C9 

5 <8 
7--'9 
7>-S 

6 • 5 
8-c6 to 5 


SACKXSG CLOTB 


C-j-fsT. Pauhe? . | 

36' / 30* 


24 ft- -24 

CV'on Barruig C.oih . . j 

44' 


ijxii 

0. W. Barring Cloib . . ; 

29' 

^ . 


Hr. Ces C o'h 

29' 


S • 9 

-Tat.- Crtta-i Bagging Clotk 

42' 


2x11 

Cottcin Bartr.ng Cloth 

44' 


-2-23- 2 

PUiri Twil' Sacking Cioth. 

-27' 


S <9 

T-wili Goth .... 

23' 


10-.- 11 

Tvill Sa-idnr Cloth 



S/'S 

— maGcth ... 

40- 

* S oz- 

9', 10* 

Clotli 

4<J' 

* 10^ erz- 

11' -.-12' 


e5eet ir&ra the 1st Murch 1916 the Government oi India 
d-ri^ed to levy an export duty on ravr jute other than c-attiogs at 
_ . , . a ceneral rate ot Bs. 2^4-0 per bale o7 

“ ' :d 3. equiTelent approximateij to .^n 

ad rAorem duty ot 5 per cent. The duty on cuttings vras f sed at 
16) anna? ter bale. 


>i'i>’;>aneo>a-l;. .,n expoit dutj oi Bs. 16 per ton was imposed 7n 
2'’=?i:f'r,s and Es 16 per ton on sacking, corresponding to the raw 
"itite rate on the materiai used in the manufacture o£ each class of 
coeds. With eTect from the 1st 3Iarch 1911 these rates were 
dc'3i>d and no-v strnd at Bs. 4-8-0 and Be. 1-4-0 for ra-v jute 
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«ii(l cuttings and Ks. 32 and Rs. 20 for hessians and sacking, _res- 
peotivelv. These duties are nob applicable to Birnlipatam inte. 
The amount of export duty realised on Raw jute and jute inanufac- 
tiues in 1935-36 was £2,8'32,000. 

Though there is no true ]ute (corchorus) grown outside the old 
Presidency of Bengal and Assam, there is a considerable area in 

the Bombay and Madras Presidencies 
BimllpatMn Jute— (1) Eaw, and sporadic cultivation in the Centoal 

Provinces 'of hibiscus cannabinus , which 
yields a fibre which is very similar and can be put to practically the 
same uses. This fibre, which is known as Deccan hemp in Western 
India, figures more prominently in the export trade under the name 
•of Bimlipatam jute from the port on the Bay of Bengal from which 
it is chiefly shipped. The area under hibiscus caunabimts in the 
Bombay Presidency was about 125,000 acres in 1914-15 after winch 
separate figures are not available. The area in the Madras Presi- 
dency is about 40,500 acres. In Bombay it is chiefly found in the 
Deccan and Ivamatak, although it is a well-known crop in the other 
districts, and in Madras in the Vizagapatam district. The normal 
outturn in kladras may be taken at about 700 to 800 lbs. of dry 
flhre per acre, the percentage of fibre to dry stalks being about 16. 
The chief ports of export are Bimlipatam and Vizngapatam. The 
following table shows the figures of exports in recent years as 
contrasted with the pre-war and post-war exports. 


T.^nLE No. 43 . — Eicports of BimJijsatain jute (raw) from the Madras 
Prcsidencii in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-SS omvards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 





. 

22.00.3 

517,992 

1918.19 






2,376 

60,750 

1931-32 






1,938 

27,095 

1932-33 






1,454 

16,609 

1933-34 






4,005 

47.318 

1934-35 






899 

10,177 

193o-3C 

• 




' 

1,754 

25,256 


^The principal pre-war destinations were the Dnited Kingdom 
per cent.) and France (8 per cent.) but in 1913-14 Germany took 
-tuOOU tons equivalent to nearlv 25 per cent, of tbe whole. In 1934-35 
the chief censutnevs were the "United Kingdom (50 per cent.), 
Germany (.39 per cent.) and the Ketherlands (5 per cent.). The 
snipnients of the same fibre from Bombay to foreign ports are 
negligible ^pd not separately distinguished. The season for ship- 
ments in 3Indras usually runs from January to April and the unit 
Ot shipment is the steam pressed bale of about 400 lbs. rope lashed. 

rbero are three jute mills at Avork in the kfadras Presidency, vis., 
at Cmttivlasa near Bimlipatam, 'Nellimarla near Vizagapatam, and 
{2t Guntur in the order of their importance 

having regard to the number of looms 
nad fuindlcs installed in each of thtni. The export.^ of jute mami- 
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j-espectively. The corresponding tigures for 1934-35 were 24,023,000 
^cres and 4,858,0C'C» bales. During the ten years ending 1933-34 
the average annual yield per acre in India was 85 lbs. of cotton 
only, as conijiared witli' 169 lbs. in the United States of America 
and 397 ibs. in Egypt. 

In the last pire-war year the value of the Indian cotton crop 
was estimated at .942^ millions or 15 per cent, of the world’s total 
crop. In 1918-19 with the price of good Broach above 13d.. the 
value of the reduced crop gathered was estimated at .£'76 millions 
In 1933-34 vilh the price of good Broach above 4d., the \nlue 
of the crop is estimated at I'36 millions. 


357 



TABT.r. No. •! U—Aomqr nnd ijiehl ui bain of dOO /ftt. each of cotton hi each provhic,’ fiom ll).W-r>I nnwaiiln. 
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The .iverage area under cotton in the Bombay Presidency i-ro- 
! -r. including Indian States, during the five years ending lOfit-So 
v.as 6 115,0txj acres, of tvhicli tlie chare of the British districts was 

3.T35,ttOO acres, and that of the Indian 
Bomtay Presidency. States, 2,aS0,0<X! acres. In 1934-35. the 
--'ii.aTtd area in the Presidency projier was 0,267,000, of v.liich 
.‘cre-- .'.re in the Indian States. In Sind, the area sown 
!i 1 - e-tnnated at TO.5,000 acres, inclusive of 31.000 acres 

m the KhairjfUr State. The total area and yield in Bombay (indud- 
in_’ .Sind and Indian Stateb^ are estimated at 6,972,000 acre- and 
1,40(1,0(1(1 bales m 1934-35, .as compared with 6,469,000 acres j nd 
1,421 tfOO bale'., the corresponding estimates of the previous year. 

Ti e prodvietion of long staple (over 1 inch) cotton in India 
dunne the years 1933-34 and 19-34-35 was 24,000 and 51,000 b.fies 
o; IfcJ ll>s. eaeli respectively. 

/Cotton growing tracts in the Presidency fall into five divisions — 
(ij the area comprising the great piart of nortli Gujaiat, 
the ad]oining tracts of the Baroda State and the 
greater portion of Kathiawar where the trade variety 
Dholcmn Is produced . 

<ii) Southern Gu]arat, including the Broach and Surat dis- 
tricts in British territory and the Xavsari District 
in Barodti uhcre Broach cotton, the barometer of 
the Indian cotton trade, is grown; 

{n\j the Bombay Deccan including the districts of East and 
\Vest Khandesh, Xasilt, Ahmt*dnagar and Sholapur, 
also the northern part of the Bijapur District of the 
Hyderabad State where Khatidcsh cotton is culthated; 
(ivj the Kamatak. comprising the districts of Dhart\ar, 
Belgatini and the greater p.art of the Bijapur as v.ell as 
the Indian States of Kolhapur and Sangli whence 
Ktinipia-Dhartcar i« obtained; and 
tv' the territory to the left ci the Indus in Sind in the 
Katiabriiah, Thar and Parkar and Hyderabad districts 
where .Sfnd cotton i= mised In parts of the Bijapvir 
dhtrict irmfcms r.’-e also "Town as in the Madras 
Decerin. -i/ 



SlapV jn 

Gtr.ninsr 

P'v. 

c'-ntneo. 

Avrrac^ 

* 

in 

under 

fatten. 

.\v<TPfre 
outturn (in 
baV« of 
400 ««. 
Ofl'll' 

1 1 . 

5 to 7 

as— 3". 

2.331.007 

BaTf-e. 

l-rncch . 

5 ?' to t' 

33— ar. 

70.3,40.3 

1G,3,?S1 


4 b' to a $• 

33 — <0 

1.130310 




3fi — to 

211.010 

27,017 


,7 to ♦? S' 

cr. 

521,210 



P S' < ) r 

20—34 

1.3 ’.3.003 

1S7..319 



i 


1.220,1.70 


* tvtrap- .if.'# jft:« l?3t>-31 to 1P34 ay. 
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During tlie five j-ears ending 1933-34, the average area cropped 
•with cotton was 4,544,600 acres, equivalent to about 19 per cent, of 
Csntxal ProvincGs and tlie total for India, In 1934-3o the total 
Berar. acreage was 4,201,000. 

In the total crop are included some 2,000 bales of Chanda Jari 
,(G.indicura) and about 1,500 bales of huri which, if marketed pure, 
are equal to the ‘iMiddling Americans’. The rest with the exception 
■of about 20,000 bales of the newly introduced medium stapled 
verum cottons, are ^1 short staple cottons which are commercially 
classed as Oomrasy The most important tracts are the four dis- 
tricts of Berar and the adjacent districts of Niinar, Wardha and 
Isagpur, the main varieties produced being (i) Berar and Central 
Provinces jari in Berar and Central Provinces resj)ectively, (ii) 
loscum in Berar and the adjoining tracts, (hi) Chanda jari (G. 
indicum) as a cold weather crop in the Chanda district and in the 
Plinganghat Tahsil of the Wardha district and (iv) improved verums 
“which are gi-adually replacing the jaris and roscum all over the pro- 
vinces. The acreage under huri is also tending to increase in and 
around Burhanpur Tahsil/ The new improved unit resistant verums 
are marketed pure to the extent of about 5,000 bales under Depart- 
mental control and obtain an average premium of Bs. 40 (.€ 3) over 
Broach. 


Tiaclc classification. 

Staple in inche«. 

Ginning 

per- 

ccntago. 

1 

Estimated 
nerenpo 
in a 
normn } 
Bcnson 

Average 
outturn 
(in bales 
of 400 lbs. 
eaob). 

“ Ootnms ” Berar 

and Central Pro- 

C/S' to C/S' 

So 

3,780,000 

520,000 

vinces. 





"Rosoum . 

4/8' 

1 

3S 

050,000 

170,000 

IBnni or Clinnda 
jari (G. I’ndicnm). 

1' to M'S’ . 

25 

j 

1 

10,000 

2,000 

7 mproved Verums . 

7/S" to 1' 

32 

100,000 

1 

2C,C00 












The fcHoTTirg itszcmsnt shor-s ths jurrrice scre^ce ssa cutt-jrs 
oi cortos in II;-d-:’'anr>'i. 

/ffitT,'* c i. 


T“!2f' ctac-'P'-c-tionc. ' 

1 

1 

1 

f 1 

! I 

Mia 

i 

' i 

Gawa-n ........ 

1 1 

itrvtTS 

Owatw- (u !!2 _'w cfilar'': anc yac'i. 

I { 

.'<•1* 043 

V.'cs'f-n- c'.d tZertf-'m- 

i 4'- • — 



i r.'.'aa j 

s.s > 
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^ Tvo nis-n T::^ri‘'.: ‘S ci cotron sr? 
^L'ofc b’Vh criaz ujder ti.e trpnc dcj 
E 2 'i to jrre ^G'niniite in Irtf Aniinbr-n, 
dntr:;‘=. -^riio f.an» EJlcmGt.vGh ia: 
is ‘b- rrost inifort zz '.zn.i-. in tbs v- 
end N.'.n'ifr. Ta naiLh:,' and $>:;b 
cotton o: Al'dra'' are ionr-'t. » hiK 
CcC’Znr.',r,; £.r_ pTjtra. and r.s n rais-'d 


: cultivated, ban end hct.ir 
.riptiaa of Oomret?. Bi.u is 
iiirainabad r.rd Ka'nir.ti'.a "sv 
ovta as lliicTattil mepzri, 
••-.St. particul r>. in Ib-djhast 
of Gnitarat, fl’2 tT' s‘‘'ms 
ol Waransrair 
CTOi> Kkav.affh rdso. 


The c-stimat'-d aver' c-j an a -under cetton in tL» Alaur-s Pre>i- 
dency for tbs S'.c jc.n-s endiajf 10ii3-S4 vf= 2,184, rven-s and 

c3t;ir.af-.d .average yield 441. .VX) Lnies. 
In I?d-4-35, tLo estimate i area iind yield 
were 2,3*20 fOO acr«s fend 477.<»1 baks, r-isp'-atlvely. .Aijont bait ci 
the total cron eo-T.s-= v-itbin tbs Lanc.'-sbir-s dcfltiitirn of lone staple. 

^ ITis cotton groving tracts in ITsdtns fall into three w il-tiiarb-KX 
di-visions : — 


(i( the Descan tsbieland inclndhitr the districts of Beliary,. 
Ainantapnr, Kumool and Cnda8p,ab in 'vvbieb nori/icmv 
and v^s‘CTr.i s’-e -nrovvn. tbs former cb’-'-fiv in th° tve? 
first namt'^d and the hatter cbieily in the tvro last 
Tjsincd. districts ♦ 

(ti) the Coromo.ndal co3.=t inchndir.n the uplands o: Guntur. 
Histna. 'Mell-j’-e and Godavari (of vrbicb the first natnea 
is much tb» mo-^t impori-.nD where Cocansdc* z'-c: 
crown- and 

(iii) the =0';tnoTn di^^tricts of Ttr.n-.-velly, Ramnad, Al.adura. 
Trichinopoly and Coimbafor--- where (11 ' f'arr,h>'fU(T 
(a Torie^y o! Atnericcn upland, the seed of -wbicb wrs 
obtained dfr--'cf from! C'^mbodis about 19G51 is grown 
on rod n-efcrablv wfli irrigakd. and (21 

Tinnrrrp.V;? o' wbicb -n-'W'=^ be— rccnr.f, a rerierv vaket"^ 
^ tho Agricultural Dsnarfment, is mneb the most 
crown m t^n b’act- cobs 

T ffzr. co“on c-own in •rh'^ roimbtfo-e district r asses under 
the trade nams of sekme.'^' 

1P2 









Estimated ] 




Estimated 

vield in 

Trnrto 

Staple 

Ginning 

acrongo 

bales of 

Clnsaification. 

in 

percent- 

overage 

400 lbs. 


inches. 

age. 

of 

hnt. 



_ 

o years. 

(5 jears 
average). 

1. Northerns 

7/S' 

Oft O' 

/o 

I 

V 928,100 

J 

102,000 

2. 'Westems 

7/S' 

28 to 00% 

3. Cocanndas 

5/8 to 7/S* 

24% 

lS-2,000 

30,300 

4. Tiunevollies in- 

7/S' 

20 to 31% 

539,400 

137,000 

eluding Karun* 
gnnni. 





6. Cambodia — 





Irrigated 

7/S to 1' 

31 to 34% 

1G7,700 

101,600 ■) 

Unirrigatod 
Snlems — 

7/S* 

31 to 34% 

1G1,700 

33,900 J 

Hppams 

G/S' 

2o% 

43,000 

6,500 1 

Knrunganni 

7/8 to 1' 

31% 

125,000 

2S,400 i 

Kadams . 

5/8 to C/8' 

25% 

30,400 

1,800 J 


T) years 
in bales 



Por tbe five years ending 1934-35, the average area under cotton 
in the Punjab was 2,633,913 acres inclusive of 431,840 acres returned 

Tiio -Dnntnv, V Indian States. The figures for 1934-35 

^ rne i-unjaD. 2,883,563 acres (2,347,063 acres 

in the Punjab and 536,500 acres in Indian States). 92 per cent, 
of the area under cotton in the British Districts of the Punjab was 
under irrigation and nearly one-third of it -was under medium staple 
Punjab American cotton chiefly 4F. Long staple 289F was grown 
on an area of 56,000 acres. 

As regards cotton cultivation the British Punjab may be divided 
into four zones; viz : — 


I. The Canal Colanics which grow both Dcsi and American 
cottons, comprising the districts of Lyallpur, Slontgo- 
mery, Jhang, Shahpur, Sheikhupura, Gujrat, Gujran- 
wala, Lahore and Khanewal Tehsil of jMultan District, 

n. The Western Punjab which grows dcsi cotton mainly, 
comprising the districts of Multan (except Khanewal 
Tehsil), klianwali, Dera Ghazi Khan and kluraffargarh, 

III. The Central and yorth Punjab and Sub-Montane Dis- 
tricts (which gi'ow Dcsi cotton maipl}’) comprising the 
districts of Amritsar, Jnllundur, Hoshiaipur. Ludhi- 
ana, Sialkot, Jhclum, Rawalpindi, Attock, Gurdaspur 
and Kangra, and 

H’’. The South East Punjab (which grows Dcsi cotton with 
the exception of Ferozepore District which' grows both 
Desi and American), comprising the districts of 
Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Karnal, Ambala and 
Ferozepore. 


* TIio excess may be due to tbe import of other cottons from neighbouring 
tracts like Hyderabad State, Gnnjam and Virogapntnm districts. 






I'l p- ntu-vl tr.ble pi-.ec. part'.ciJlar- o'" oi both Pupjab 

Am*'"., -n ursr] Dcsi cottons ns <rrov.n 'n thf* British Psinjab. 



Icrfr’’. 

i 

i 

in i 

f rTy-<K ! 

duriac 

lt>3t.S5. 

ArpTtJsi- 
iTMiln 
xrntximi 
m iedeii of 
iQf) Xhs. 

1. .3'',>'n;c-' — 

ft) Panjiih 2'C‘ T. 

tis) P,iv>at> AT. J.nd 

1 riG'" 

T,^’' 

Z2-V2 

TM.tW 

j. 




Sje',7-J0 


2. jfJ-j 

P’njai. — 

1. ' Ji'.’ii-c-.; . 

2. Oi\yTi 

5^ b' 

J>Wr S' 

•>0 

SJ 

727^:05 

7T9,It<0 

j 750,000 

Taia! 


-• 

1,30G4!00 


ttnesTJ Tovai. . : 

-• 

-- 

2.747,000 

1,000,000 


Por the qumnuenntum ending 1932-33 the average coreage under 
cotton vas 773, ^>0. In 1932-33 the area teas 527, (»D neres 
. including Eamnur. Pmcticallv the 

ni.ea roTucec. a hole of the cotton of the province is 

sold under the commercial name ‘Bcngals’ tvith a staple of 3/S' 
to 4;S'' for ordinary Eengals and 5/8" to 7/8" for fine Bengals. 


Though grotvn all over the province the chief areas for cotton lie 
in the vrest in the Bulandshabr, Muttra, Aligarh and Agra districts. 
At'jut half of the total area vtas irrigated in 1932-33. The cliief 
varieties are: — 

1. The XT- P. Idtsed Bengals. 

•2. The Aligatli vrhite ilov.'ered. 

3. Cr.tvnpore 52<1. 

4. Catvnpore 402. 


"Stjc. 2 and 3 have been evolved bv the Agricullur.tl depatiment. 


Tra^e c!&?-i£cat’C3- 

I>nj:xh 

of 

[ rUn-V- 

t 

j 

Gra-cr.:: 

per- 

centace. 

in n. 
nOTT^l 

Average 
oat turn 
(in 

of 

400 lbs.}. 


4 S' 

Ho 

i.ooa,<'oo 

2CO,000 

White Alirrfirh . ■ 

3 '8' 1 

39 

irO.oOO 

32.000 

520 

5fS' 

35 

G,000 ! 

3, SCO 

CaTmnere 402 

7'S' 

37 

J 

2,000 1 

I 

270 




















Por tho five yeai-s ending 1933-34, the area under cotton in the 
Central India Agency averaged 1,201,000 acres. In addition to 
Central India. average acreage during the 

quinquennium in Gwalior was 019,000. 
The c'Jtimatcd area and vield in 193-1-35 uere 1,173,000 acres and 
181,000 bales. 


The main cotton-growing tract is the southern part of the 
■western of tho two detached areas of which the Agency is composed. 
MaJtoa cotton i« grown on the llalua plateau, and elsewhere the 
type Iniown ns Central India, both of which belong to the trade 
description Oomras, 

In the Pajputana States, the average area under cotton for the 
five years ending 1933-34 was 475,000, acres, exclusive of 32,000 
Eajputana and Ajmer- acres in Aimer-Srerwara. 

Herwara. 


Ko long staple variety of cotton is produced. The cotton tracts 
of the Agency arc in the east adjacent to those of the United Pro- 
vinces and Coirtral India. The cotton which belongs to the trpe 
Icnown as Bajnviana falls under the trade description of Benriah. 

The average area under cotton for the five jears ending 1933-34 
in Mysore was 78,000 acres. Most of the cottorr grown satisiies 

the Lancashire definition of long staple. 
The chief areas are the Chitaldrug and 
Shimoga districts, where the tjpes of the adjoining districts of 
Bombay are produced, viz., Ktnnpta and Dharicar-Amcrican. The 
estimated area and yield in 1934-35 were 70,000 acres and 8,000 
bales. 

During the five years ending 1933-34, the average area in Burma 

under cotton -was 328,000 acres, as 
compared with about 30(3.000 acres in 
the previous quinquennium. 

The whole crop is of short <;tanle with the possible exception of 
tro-gi/f which can be brought under the Bombay desciiption if a 
regular staple can be evolved. The four chief distmets. Sagaing, 
Louver Chindwin. ^Meiktila and hryinsynn in the dry rone are 
devoted chiefly to n-a-galc cotton which forms neix-ly seven-eighths 
of the crop. 

On the borders of the dry and wet /ones in the Thavetmvo and 
Prome dislricls irn-ayi cotton i'^ cultivated, and in the Sbnii HiU=. 
the U-pe "Siian Hills”. Collectively the three varieties are called 
Bar mas. 


Trade cla^wifiretion. 

Staple 

in 

inches. 

Oinn'ng 
■Per- 
r ‘>ntnge. 

K=timntcd 
ncreaae 
j in n 

nornini 
season.* 

Avernce 
onftnrn 
(in l-nle= 

1 

400 Ik=.).* 

Burma — 

■rVn-cnle . 

■Wn-avi . 

Slinn Hill« 

4f8' to g;.9' 
R/S' 

Kot Imown 

j 

30 to .32 

38 to 40 

Xot known. 

1 

j- 347 OOO 

70.000 

* Average of 10 ye-irs 1924-25 to 

1933-34. 

- 
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Exports of raw cotton, from Burma in 1935-36 amounted to 105,684 
bales of 400 lbs. eacb. 

For the fite years ending 1933-34, the average ares under cotton 
in Bcngai was 58,000 acres, in Bihar and Orissa 63,000 acres, and 
in Assam 38,000 acres. In Bengal the chief producing areas are 
the Chittagong hill tracts, Alymensingh, the districts of Eankura 
and Midnapore. and in Assam, the Garo and Lushai hills. The 

product of these areas is known as 
Orirsa Comillti cotton. The acreage in Orissa 
is insignineant- In Bihar, the districts 
or Saran and Eanchi bate more than 5,000 acres devoted to the crop- 

la 1934-3-5, the estimated yield of cotton in Bengal was put at 
24 Ci^K) hales, in Bihar and Ori==a at 8,900 hales and in Assam at 
13,000 bales, the total estimated area under the crop in the three 
TTOvinces being 130,000 acres. 


Trade OasdStation. 

Staple 

in 

G'n^'ing 
par. ^ 
ecTitage. 

Estimated 
ai' reage 
in a 
normal 
ptason. 

i 

At erage 
outturn 

1 /in bales 
of 400 lbs 
each). 

i 

3 S' to 4' 

4.» 

— 

9S,000 

30,000 

-Jat'ua « « , , ! 

i 

i 

3.r' to 6 S' 1 

17 

Figures not 

available- 

Bihar and OA'-a 

Z S’ to 4't:' 

Zi 

74,SOO 

] 

14,300 


The exports of rar. cotton from Calcutta in a normal vear amount 
to about 45,01X3 hales. 

For the fhe yearc r-nding lf*35-S4, the average acreage under 
CuLion V as lj,000 atre- Tlie hulk or the crop is gro'wn under 

ttcAA-Wet 7ro=t!6rVT‘”-r‘'i-, . ^<>shawar and Dera 

^lovfrce, i-*rir.il iuian clistriets and is known in 

. _ . , trade as J^Tontier Pro- 

rtner _ Its gn^ng pereenfage is 32, and ns the length of its 

", « S", k scarcely satisfies the Bombay 

^t'-'nfl'sra of Song sfr-ple. 


In 1934-33. the criiniated 
4. fro bales. 


area and jield were 15,000 acres and 







In the following table the average prices of typical grades of 
cotton on the Liverpool and Bombay nuukots are" contrasted. In 
^913 the figures for Liverpool and Bombay respectively were 7d. 
and lj-3d. 

'TADt.r, No. 45. — Avenge prices of Jvttrkan viidilUng coiton at 
Liverpool and good Broach cotton at Bombay in 1014, 1918, 
1010 and from 1930 onwards, in pence and decimals of a penny 
per lb. 


Year. 

r.w . rj'ool 

Eomliny. 








-/ 

tJ. 

inn 






. 

G-.'iO 

.a *00 

li)is 







ja-aa 

i.a-ao 

ISU'! 







ao-aa 

ia-00 

mao 







T-IO 

18 

mai 







ri’(>o 

4-3a 

loaa 








•S-OQ 

Joaa 







.a - la 

4 '7.') 

im 







C.-79 

•l-Ml 

103'. 







C-70 

r ..28 


The effect of the enormous rise in price during 1918-19 ns shown 
in the, preceding table is illustrated by the incrca'^cd value obtained 
j, for reduced •‘.vports. Since 19.30, the 

^ ’ l)rieo has fallen belo\\ the pre-war level 

nnd in the following table, the quantities and values of raw cotton 
exported in the pre-war, po«l-var and the recent periods htue i)'’en 
contrasted. 

Tmilu Ko. 40, — Quanliiy and vnlue of raw cotton erporird from 
India in 1018-U,' IOlS-10 and from 1030-31 omrards. 


Year, 

Quantify. 

Value. 

lOI.a-H 


« • 




Tons. 

,5.3J..31G 

£ 

27,3 al .005 

1018-10 


• 




isa.050 

20,055.700 

1030-31 


. 




701,000 

31.710.031 

1031-32 






42a, (tSO 

17,.585,420 

1032-33 


. 




304.852 

15,279,052 

19,33..a4 


. 




,50.3,720 

20,045,530 

1934-35 

. 

. 




015,313 

25.873,7.33 

1035-30 

- 

• 

* 



000,530 

25,327,700 


When the trade is classified according to the port from uhich 
shipment is effected, the preponderating share of Bombay is clearly 
emphasised. Exports from Karndii and Bnngoon are on the in- 
crease while shipments from Calcutta and ^Madras are marked by 
•variations. 
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Table No. 48. — Distrib^iUon of the exports of raw cotton among 
principal importing countries. 


Countric-;. 

ini3-I4. 

lOlS-lO. 




1933-30. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Jap.in .... 

240,878 

130,876 

lOS.CSC 

182,505 

350,033 

314,187 

Germany .... 

84,40S 

• «. 

07 070 

44,087 

27,387 

A7 nrn 

Belghim .... 

.'i0,0'.4 


22,815 

25 820 

27,293 

40.185 

Italy ..... 

42,420 

22,030 

27,373 

4G,555 

40,508 


Austria atul Iluugnry 

•(7,352 

-- . 



11 

30 

Branco .... 

26,213 

1,822 

22,001 

20,117 

70,391 

20,620 

United E Ingdom 

10,240 

13,80S 

20,840 

01,037 

G1.055 

81,454 

Spain .... 

HonKlronR 

S,346 

123 

0,335 

10,055 

10,774 

12,002 

5,470 

1,050 

r» 

12 

C 

China .... 

Netherlands 

4,235 

1,052 

23,028 

fi0,137 

25,209 

10,393 

1,44G 

0 714 

11,049 

8,284 

7, 'SCO 

United States of America . 

1,321 

42S 

2,040 

6,178 

5,702 

10,200 

U. S.S.E. 

Other Countries 

1,093 

3*153 

*0,042 

22,831 

13,514 

lo’.ooo 

Total 

531,314 

183,050 



615,313 

000,530 


With these exports must be contrasted the estunated cousmnp’^I...n 
of indigenous cotton by Indian mills which is arrived at by deducting 

■ the quantity of raw cotton imported from 

'the gross figures of mill consumption. No 
exact estimate of extra-mill or domestic consumption is possible, but 
750,000 bales of 400 lbs. each is probably fairly accurate. The- 
quantity of hand-spun cotton is not considerable, as the hnndloonr 
weavers generally depend for the bull? of their requirements uiion- 
yarn from the mills. 


Table No. 49. — Net consumption of indigenous cotton by Indian 

Mills. 




(In tliou*^andf5 of bales). 



1013-14.* 

1918-19.* 

I1932-33 

1033-34 

1034-35. 

1035-30, 

Bombay Island . 

Ahmedahad 

Bombay Bresldencv . 
Madras .... 
United Provinces 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Bene.al .... 
Punjab and Dclbl 

Best of British India . 

... 

' 


571 

330 

1.10,5 

200 

no 

107 

80 

32 


005 

37=5 

1,201 

200 

121 

100 

7't 

37 

660 

305 

1,177 

330 

,307 

123 

100 

S8 

41 

Tot.il British India 
Tot.i] Indian States 

, 


•• 

2,007 

373 

1,038 

352 

2,120 

426 

2,170 

433 

Total India 

• 

1,800 

1,800 

2,3SO 

2,200 

HB9 

2,600 


♦ Detailed figures not 


A very small percentage of the crop in various parts of the 
country is delinted by means of hand gins and stone gins. The 
einnlnp greater part is machine ginned and chiefly 

-\\ith roller gins. To a small extent the 
American Saw Gin is used in the Punjab, Sind and Dharwar area. 
Ginners buy seed cotton and/or gin on commission. The former 
mode is more prevalent in the Punjab than elsenhere. In many of 
the more important cotton growing centres, big exporters have their 
own gins. 
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ict; tinned colt-cn is steam pressed in sice! liooped bales np- 
'onnrr and railed tloTm to port. The density of the pressing taries 


Eiling and Pressing. 


Ircm 40 to 55 ibs. per cubic foot- The 
ginning ana pressing of cotton 1} factories 
in India (eycept Bumsa) is reguiatel under the provisions of the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 1925. 


irol. 


Three quarters of the Indian cotton crop is sent to Bomiiay, 
here it tiSsrd to be stored in the open air on the Cotton Green at 
Co’aba exposed not onlv to the ucather 
Eorsijay cotton trads con- flso to serious rish of fire. In Idnreh 


192.3 




Cotton Depot at Sewri ' as 


formally iiiaoguraCcd. Prior to -Inly 1918, there tvas no single bcra\ 
contrciiinc dealins in ravr cotton and transactions vere carried on 
under the mk-= o: either *he P.oioba;. Cctinn Trade Association or 
the Bombay Cotton Esehange, niostij of the former, though adhesion 
to cither set of rales was vclunrart In July 191S, all the cotton 
transactions in Bombay vrere pieced under the control of the Cotton 
Contracts Beard orisina'ly appointed tinder the Defence of India 
Euks and subsequently constituted under the Cotton Contracts 
Control fWar Provisions' Act fEornbay Act I of 1919). On the repeal 
of thk Act the Bombay Cotton Contr.'.cts A^t fBoinbay Act XEV of 
lf'22'; mas passed givinz the Fes* India Cotton Asso-aiction. Litnited. 
stafiitory char'cttr to reau’-ate end control tTansnetions in cotton in 
Bombay and the novrer to mahe by-lar-s havinr the force of lo'v fo* 
reguiathig and controlling such transactions, not only as records 
members of the As&iciat'on but al=o as regards every person deohng 
in cotter, in Bcmbay. This regulation and c'ntrol included regu'.itio"’ 
and control of transactions, provided such trc.nsacnons mere to be 
cr.rred out in mho',- or in p''’-T in BoT>>'or.y. By Bombay Act IV of 
1932 th- E'st India Co^'cn-.-.s^-oehition. Idmited. tvas given further 
statutory rec-omit’on vrith s-mil. r ro'^ers. and accordingly nov.- con- 
trcls and regulates under statutory supervis'on the immense trade 
o-hich is done in Bombay in thf^ huy'ne and selling of eo'ton. 


Ender the Indian Cotton Cess Act {XiV of 1923) and its subsequent 
amendment, a cess of tvro annas per 'tandsod bale of four hundred 
pounds avoirdupois or in the case of unbaled cotton of sis pies p^r 
curdred p^ounds has been imnosed o.n cll cotton produced in India rnd 
•cither enported ouiside Biifish India or c-onsumed in any mili in 
British Indie. The cess v-as levied at double the above rate-v for 
*te first three years ot the A.'.t Tue ;und= derived from the cess are 
csss adin’nistertd by the Indian Central Cotton 

..w_ >. Coir.mi'tec. the creation of vrhieli v a- re- 

-commendea by the Indian Cotton Committee of 1Q17-19. The Com- 
mittee mas con^rituted originally as, an advisory Committee but it 
vras permanently incorporated vith the psssinr of the Indian Cotton 
C6'= .\c' in 1923 and provid&d vrith funds for the purpiose of impreting 
ond developing the srouing. marSKtins and resnufacture of cotton. 
Its t*ro main functions are fi) to advise the Government of India and 
Eo-cal GcivcmiKCnis on matters concerning the grovfing and marketing 
of cotton and to bring tr them notice matters, trbieh in its Gpinion. 
require artentirj;. pnd f2) to provide funds for research into cotton 
rrobktrs cf all-India importance or for large areas rrhere cotton 
is an importan* crop', and fer the extension snd msrkcting of iin- 
preved vansties of eotton. In edditien to the above, the Committee 
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’pvovulos a oommon meeting groiinc! for nil branches of the cotton 
inaiiSixy in India. 

Tho Committee nlso maintains .a Technological Laboratory nt 
Bombay, where fundamental reseaieh on the physical and chemical 
properties of the cotton fibre is nndertahen and spinning tests con- 
ducted on samples of cotton supplied for tlie purpose by the trade 
.and agrieullural dopartments 

The fomniittee also underlakes, bv means of icscarch .scbolnr- 
sbips, to li.iin. lesearch v.orkors in the several sciences pertaining to 
■cotton. 

In the Bombay I’l-osid-uicy. the unit of ^-d.' is the candv of 781 
tfnlt ol s 5 lo ana ship. Ihs., and in Karachi, the mnvuul of 82 1 ib<!. 
ment. ‘ 

In the Bunjttti the niaund of 82 1 lli'. w the eummen miit of 
weight for nit cotton transactions nnd in the Vmted rio\inees nitn 
'{lie Central Provinces and Beiar the mannd ot 82 f lbs. and liie 
candy of 78 { lbs. are the pi escribed standnids. In the Madras 
Presidency tlic standard'- are the mannd of 28 lbs, and the candv of 
781 lbs. 

Shipment u. made fiom Roinba\. Kar.iclii. Ckdeiilta and Madras 
in bales of dno lbs. usuaiU Cambodia nnd Tiniic\e!ly '■•ottons arc 
generally sbipjicd in bales of 500 lbs. At Tuticorin shipments are in 
bales of 302, 500 or .'Ot llis. 

Freight on entlon m fully jirescod bales is reckoned on measure- 
ment, SB a lule oiu toe i>''!n>: eqinl to 40 or .70 eiibie feet according 
to the cu'-toni of llie Port Kxeentions to this are sliipmenl to the 
Far Finst, where tb.o fn ight is mosllv pas.able per bale, and some 
coastal shipments v hero fieicbt is cbntged vnnn times per B.ngal 
Flaund of 52 2/7 lbs. nnd occasionnlly per bale. The measurement of 
bales varies between 2.7 nnd 25 tons of -iO cubic feet per 1O0 bales. 

Kapok or silk-cotton, v lu<-h may he coineuieiitlx noticed here, is 
the floss obtained fioin llie seed eapsules of the white flnweud 
crindendron aufrnrfiio^inii,* wliicli grows in tlie hot moist tracts of 
western nnd soiifliern India ."nd of Burma. 'Dio blue is too sliort, 
'light nnd smooth to he easily spun unless as an admivturc with oilier 
g. j, flosscs, and its chief use is in upholstery 

^ “ - fo’- lilhiig cushions, etc , whcie it has (be 

advantage, unlike ordinaiw co't-on. of not londily bfiUin£r. On account 
■ol its buoyancy nnd freedom from water loegmc. it is also in great 
■demand for life belts. The chief sources of supjih for the European 
markets are the Duteli Indies and. fo a smaller extent, Ceylon where 
tho tree is widely cultivated for (ho floss, while in India, no s.estcmatic 
_planting has yet been attempted and the export was, until recently, 
so insignificant that no separate statistical iccouls were kept of il. 
Fiven now while the internal trade has developed considerably, the 
quantity shipped is small and probably the total is swelled by consign- 
ment of floss obtained from the botubax malabaricuin, the red silk 
ct.tton tree, which is ot much commoner occurrence in India than 
the white, but is incorrectly called hnjiob. In 193,7-30, 89,295 cwts. 
valued nt £51,448 wore shipped ns compared with 19,032 cwts. 
■valued nt £34.890 in the previous year. The bulk of the exports 


* Boml'nv ponlnaflrnm, Linn. 
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goe~ iro'Ti Caicutta, Bcmbay and Kfiracni a> next in importance^ 
The ; nnf-ipal n-CipieK^s are the United lUngdom. the KciherlanSs, 
I:a and Chira in that order. 

The nmt of sak in Crdeatts is th* found and finptnenl is mode 
in preS'Cd br.ks, ropc-boand, v.cichinn t^'O mounds nett. In Bombay 

■=x’.£-; are 5 <t or.t dy c: TSJ lbs. or per 
mfm ] r,; -23 I!,=. v h;ie shipment is effected 
in jirc=;=fd bale- rreighlnn ir-.m 2 to 2^ 
ctvts. Qaolations for export to the United Kingdom, are per lb. 

Cotton Uamifacttires. 

Of the cotton fjroduccd u. India it mat ’'C taid in gt.ncrfd terpis 
the: about one half is fx][rortei ra". . vhih- the L.oiance :s manuinc- 

2 into jam and cloth in Indian mdU. 
ProgiEcs ot ths Inastliy. Ti.* c'-ntre of the cotton manufacttir- 

tntr mdustri. a« of the- trade in mw cotton 
is Bombay. Cofon m'lnwia'-turt.- rntr rtpre-ent about 7 per cent, 
of the tottu talu-'- of Ir.dt. n mm, f?''i i-ls exj/ortr-d and nbont 2 per 
cent, of the to‘a! export tra'k of th.- tm.n'.ry. The first cotton mill 
in India ■n-as started in lSb3 at O'.vo=cry nt.ir Calcutta and the 
first to be op'’-.’^*! ;n Bom* ay datc= from b^'dl itb .'..O'’'* throsUsi 
spindles. At the md of D'^'t-eV-iLtr 1P-T5 the to: 1 nnmiicr of miUs in 
eedsteace vres S44. « :ni lot n,*- nt to 4'iS.f>>S per-ons. 

Between IS^rS and iOlS the number o: =pmdk« increased fcj" 
nearly 50 per Cc.nt. and the number of Icom= by 211 per c^nt. but tbs 
tendency during the last twenty-five years has been more towards- 
enlarging esistinc milk rather than opening nen ones. Indeed India 
Bu the outbreak of war rented ,'.s fourth arnorc the couiAnes of tne- 
world manufactunng cotton tevtihrs being tr.ee»dei by Great 
Britain, the United Strite- .tnd Germany only Thf Indian bottom 
te-ctile industry hr= devetoped rorsidtrably suict. th‘n, and India 
now ranVs third, being .r'ce-df-d i)\ the United Stat-^s of Americ-i 
and Japan, only. The table bcloti "sh'^v s the f.roere«« made during 
the la=t fifty-four years. 

T.^bls Ko. 50 . — Proiprcss of ike cciion spinning and weaning ir.du^iTg 
in India since the year 1679-60 
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Year. 

Nnrahor 
of miles 

Number of 

in 

oxistonco. 

Persons 

employed. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

1913.14 . 

264 

260,847 

96,088 

0,620,576 

1911-15 . 

255 

260,440 

103,311 

0,598,108 

1915-10 . 

267 

275,871 

108,417 

6,67o,GS8 

1916-17 . 

207 

277,370 

110,812 

0,670,102 

1917-lS . 

269 

284,054 

114,805 

6,614,269 

1918-10 . 

204 

290,255 

116,094 

6,590.918 

1019-20 . 

263 

305,511 

1 17,558 

6,714,265 

1920-21 . 

255 

328,132 

117,953 

0,652,474 

1921-22 . 

271 

341,944 

128,314 

0,SU,273 

1922-23 . 

2S9 

356,758 

137,238 

7,245,119 

1923-24 . 

310 

350,049 

147,087 

7,903,190 

192-1-25 . 

305 

370,012 

150,080 

8,280,206 

1025-26 . 

303 

370,617 

154,591 

8,403,336 

1926-27 . 

306 

384,082 

158,124 

8,412,817 

1927-28 . 

297 

388,284 

159,289 

8,236,280 

1928-29 . 

292 

380,596 

105,384 

8,493,310 

1929-30 . 

304 

392.532 

173,347 

9,021,879 

1930-31 . 

310 

(407,189 

171,725 

8.802,339 

1031-32 . 

317 

441,739 

173,551 

8,908,330 

1032-33 . 

331 

(a)453,065 

180.704 

9,165,848 

1033 31 . 

344 

(6)428,658 

183,953 

0,211,207 


Of the total number of mills in India 191 arc in the Bombay 
Presidency; 17 in Bengal, 22 in the United Provinces, 29 in Madras, 
11 in the Central Provinces and Berar, 9 in the Punjab, 4 in Delhi, 
4 in Ajmer-iMerwara, 1 in Burma, 1 in Bihar and Orissa, 3 in Ih-ench 
India and the rest in Indian States, chiefly in Central India and 
Baroda. The mills of the Bombay Presidency (chiefly situated in 
Bombay city and Ahmedabad) produce 53 per cent, of the yarn spun 
and <34 per cent, of the cfoth -woven. The statement below originally 
compiled by the Industrial Commission . nd now brought up-to-date 
indicates that the mill-made and foreign yarn a^ailahlc for handloom 
weavers averaged in the six years, 1908-09 to 1913-14, over 2.30 
miliion lbs., and in the last seven years there has been a remarkable 
increase in this figure as well as in mill consumption. 

(a) Kelntes to the Calendar year 1932. 

(&) .. 1933 . 
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Ii *bc eprii d'ijs o: the iiidastr} Indian eo‘toii mannfactures were 
'critcrntfi rhieSj with the production of lot'er counts of yarn for 
tnt to Chinn and for u=e on indigenous hanuloonis, but the 
tinlenc-. :cr some years pa=t has been t ^ =pin higher counts of yarn, 
sjppieroentinc Indian supples ttirh ur.ported long staple cotton. The 
gr-.-at Otcerence between the Lnneashire and liastc-m cotton spinning 
industrifr: may fcc illusTf.ted bv the fo’lDwing, Of the world’s 
ijundies 23 rer cent, are in the United Kingdom, but they absorb 
onK lu I'Cr ^-ent. of tht; total v orid rn'll consumption of cotton, 
while India and -Japan with one-eighth of the total spindles absorb 
nearlw one fourth of the world's total mill consumption of cotton. 

1 * = interesting to conmare t’-c iimortc of coarse, medium and 

Imports ol Yam. " Jth the production of simiisr 

nc-cnrr;ons by the Indian mills. 


■-U7 Ko 5T— jTOrorf=> and production of cotton yam in IDVJ-U 
and 10.3-5-3G contracted. 
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In the next table -will he found the estimated production, of 

woven Roods in all the power mills in 
I^oven dxu-ing the last four years. No 

exact estimate of the production of the 
handlooms scattered over the country can be attempted, but it is 
probably now in the neighbourhood of 464j_000,000 lbs.,* as com- 
pared with 250,000,000 lbs. which was the figure of production esti- 
mated in 1924. 


'T-.\ble No. 54 . — Absiract siatemcnt of ihe quantity {in lbs.) of 
iroueii poods produced hi the colfoii iiiiiis in Iiulin diirinp ihe 
last four years. 


Manufneturos. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

f 

1934-35. 

1935-30. 

'Urey and bleached piece- 

631,791,520 

495,794,794 

570,722,200 

587.780,728 

goods. 



‘Coloured piecogoods 

150,723,944 

137.010.490 

147.460,140 

152,872,900 

'Grey and coloured goods 

'3,542,290 

3.391,982 

3,703.737 

5.117,009 

other than piocogoods. 1 



Hosiery . . . 1 

2,544,339 

2.340,330 

4,718.435 

5,304,435 

‘Miscellaneous 

4,291,948 

4.804,133 

0,208,320 

5,673,448 

•Cotton goods mixed witlt 
silk or wool. 

2,007,004 j 

i 

1,859,114 

3.830,205 

4.070.151 

Total 

094,901,057 

6 13,860,855 

730,649,097 

701,431,277 


The corresponding totals in 1915-16 and 1922-23 were 352,000,000 
lbs. and 405,000,000 lbs. respectively. The Indian production in 
respect of almost every description of woven goods has shomi a 
marked increase during the post-war period. 


'Table No. 55 . — Quantity nhd value of exports of principal cotton 

manufactures. 


Year. 

Yarn. 

Piecegoods. 

L _ ' 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valiie. 

' - 



(Unit of 

£ 

(Unit of 

£ 




1,000 lbs.) 




1913-14 



197,978 

6,554,873 

■ME s uS 

1,424,583 

1918-19 



03,798 

4,815,549 


4,301,727 

1931-32 



22,043 

958,937 

104,036 

2;432,514 

1932-33 



15,108 

589,898 

00,442 

1,564,564 

1933-34 



16,388 

012,870 

50,401 

1,247,229 

1934-35 



12,789 

470,385 

57,093 

1,325,237 

1935-36 



9,608 

352,077 

71,250 

1,522,118 


♦Calculated according to the formula approved by the Bombay Millowncr 
. A<;socmtion that 100 lbs. of yarn yield 112 lbs. of cloth. 
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The exports of jam v. ere, before the ■n'ar, four or five times as- 
valuable as the exports of picccgoods, but these latter had greatly 
■cr ^ increased sinec 191G-17 and in 1922-23 for 

^ ■ the first time exceeded the former in 

value. The exports of yam liave for some jears past, shotm a 
steadily declining tendency. The position has consequently reversed,, 
and tha exjiorts of piecegoods are now- three times as valuable as the 
exports of yam. The chief participants in India’s export of cotton 
tsvist and yam are Syria, Aden and Iran. 

The exports of yam to foreign destinations in 1935-36 are shown- 
in the statement below according to the port of shipment. Bombay 
has aiways enjoyed a preponderating share of the trade. 


Table ^^o. 56 ; — Quantify o/ cotton yarn and iioist exported irt 
1935-36 and the share of the principal ports. 


Port. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Bombay ....... 

lbs. 

9,161.123 

94-S 

Modra.' ........ 

474,891 

4-9 

Earachi .... . . 

24,730 

•33 

Ca’entta 

7,426 

•07 

Total 

i 

663,170 

i 

100 


The exports of cotton manufactures other than yarn represent 
nearly 7 per cent, of the total output of the mills. 53 per cent, of 

the total trade in 1934-35 was from 
^2 ^kjt»s ot Cotton ilann- Bombay and 46 per cent, from Madras. 

The exports of cotton manufactures, 
classified according to descriptions, have been as follows. 


Taui.e Ko. 57 . — Values of the Exports of cotton manufactureB (other 
than yam and twist) in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1932-33 on- 
wards classified according to descriptions. 


xassafictTires 
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131S-W, 
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1933-34. 

1934- 35. 

1935-36. 
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<j*rr * 
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11.^12 

llr«T0 

^,r^S 

2«^ 
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fjF, 0-0 

14,027 
30 994 
i5.%7B0 

55,245 

? 

1.4C0,5-15 

270 ju? J 

3,541 

1,7C< 

23,506 

£ 

31.353 

135,44? 

7.S16 

2^1 

35,212 

£ 

105.573 

9,550 

1,205.701 

94.070 

*,760 

6,'»'23 

e 

355,752- 

21,92f 

1,564.442 

223,129 

8,262 

6,26^ 

81,313 

Tfjtsl 


4,544.066 1 

1,573,226 i 

1,431.746 

isi^si 
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CJliiel Markets. 


Madnis HandkercWels. 


The declared value pei yard of grey, white and coloured piece- 
goods in 1935-36 was 3 annas 3 pies, 3 annas 6 pies and 4 annas 
9 pies, respectively, ns compared uith 2 annas 7 pies, 6 annas and 6 
annas in 1913-14, and 5 annas 11 pies, 7 annas 6 pies and 7 anna& 

6 pies in 1922-23. 

The chief markets for cotton cloth woven in 'India are those 
colonies and countries in which there is considerable Indian immigra- 
tion. Bombay is the principal port of 
shipment for chadara and dhootics, T. 
cloihs and domcstica, drills and jeans, and shirtincs, the ])r’ncipal 
destinations being Aden. East Africa, Iran, Zanzibar and the 
Straits, while coloured bingis and saris which go chiefly from Madras 
are shipped mainly to tlie Straits Settlements, Ceylon and ilnglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 

As an example of handloom wearing for export, the trade in 
Madras handkerchiefs mav be cited, which are shipped to the 
United Kingdom, though their ultimate destination is chiefly Africa. 

These so-called ‘handkerchiefs’ are made 
with 40s to 60s. in pieces 8 yards by 3 
feet. The value of these exported in 1935-36 was £222.434. 

Two main varieties of cotton carpets may be distinguished as 
made in India, one resembling the uooUen pile carpet but with warp, 
ft— 'veft and pile all of cotton varn, and the 
commoner kind without any pile and with 
the same* design on both sides. The latter are produced in three 
principal forms — daris (bed carpets), shairanjis (floor carpets) and 
jainamaa\ (jirayer mats). This distinction of terms is not however 
strictly observed and all pileless cotton carpets are commonly 
designated daris. In the dari proper the pattern generally consists of 
stripes of various colours, blue and white being the favourite combina- 
tion, but flowers and geometrical shapes are not infrequently woven 
into the body of the fabric. The looms on which daris are woven are 
generally horizontal and the dyes formerly in use were indigenous 
vegetable dyes, principally indigo, but the cheapness of aniline dyes 
has led to the increasing adoption of the latter. The weavers in most 
of the provinces are poor Mahomedans or low caste Hindus and the 
organisation of the trade largely depends on a system of advances by 
Diahajans or middlemen who sell the outturn at the big trade centres. 
Daris properly so-called are generally purchased in the piece, while 
floor carpets are sold by the yard or by weight. 

V^he chief centres of manufacture are Bareilly, Aliearh, Agra, 
Cawnpore, Farukhabad, Moradabad and Etowah in the United Pro- 
vinces. The daris of Agra are noted for their finish, those of Bareilly 
for their cheapness and durability and of Aligarh for the closeness of 
the stitch. The industry has much expanded in Cawnpore where large 
mills under European and Indian management are manufacturing 
with machinery larger size suitable for tents and bungalows and turning 
out considerable quantities for export to England and America. 
Other provinces where cotton carpets are made are the Punjab, 
chiefly in the districts of kfultan, Amballa and Hoshiarpur, the Delhi 
Province, the Bahawalpur State, Patna city, and the Champamn 

* A grar oaPoo, so collod from no old trodo mark. 

t I'i Coalrat Proviacos, Ja-nama:. 
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nnd Shahabad districts of Bihar and AvNaiiijiet, Bba'vitni, Adoni and 
Kiimool in the Madras rresidency «here the local name for these 
cai-pcts is jtimluUim Tn the Bombay J*ri>=,!dcnpy a not iiuonsideritWc 
industry is carried on in some of the Deec.m districts. It is also a 
jinjuiiar ]ail industry in neaily etery jirovince. 

\'u separate statistics are maintained of tlie e'cimrt'.. 


GEAIN, PITLSE, AND FLODR. 


Rice. 


Although in favourable seasons, barley, millets nnd pulses arc 
exported in considerable quantities from India, the most valuable 
exports included under the bead "Grain and Pulses" have invariably 
been rice and wheat, their aggregate values representing more ttiun 
■prnanMin*! Cent, of the whole. In 1935-36 riae 

accounted for 909 per cent, of the total 
quantity of food grains and flour exported as compared with 91-0 
per cent, in the preceding year. The world production of cleaned 
rice has been calculated to be in the iioighhonrboo<l of 60, .590, 000 
tons exclusive of an entirely empirical c^^tjmato of 30,000,000 tons 
from China. India's share of this grand total of 90,500,000 tons 
may be taken approximately at over 36 per cent., and, though her 
average exports are in the neighbourhood of .5’6 per cent, of her total 
estimated production, she is nevertheless the largest exporter of 
rice in the world. India's export trade in rice is less susceptible 
to seasonal influences than is the case of the majoritv of focxl grains, 
because in Burma which contributes the greater part of it, a failure 
of the rains is unknown. The volume of export to foreign countries 
is, however, affected by crop shortage in other parts of India. 

The acreage nnd production of cleaned rice in British India are 
Acreage indicated in tho following table. 


Table No. 58. — Acreage and production of cleaned rice in British 
India for 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1930-31 onwards. 


Year. 

1 

Area. 

O 

1 

Produclion. 

3 

Exports 
(rico not in 
tho husk). 

4 

Pcrcon- 
logo of 4 
to 3. 

5 



Acres, 

Tons. 

Tons. 


1913-14 . 


76,908,000 

30,138,000 

5,419,850 

8 

1918-19 . 

.. 

77,613,000 

24,318,000 

2,017,900 

8 

1930-31 . 


79,467,0' 0 

31,277,000 

2,253,784 

7 

1931-32 . 


80,299,000 

31,049,000 

2,301,416 

7 

1932-33 . 


78,912,000 

29,0.">8,000 

i;928,19G 

6 

1933-34 . 


79,224,000 

29,745,000 

1,732,639 

6-8 

1934-36 . 


78,129.000 

j 29.024,000 

1,592,537 

5-6 
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In addition, the production in the Indian States has been esti- 
mated to be 1,113,000 tons wth an acreage ot 3,740,000 in 1934-35 
as compared with 1,119,000 tons with an acreage of 3,818,000 in 
1933-34. The normal yield per acre of cleaned rice in India varies 
from 648 lbs. to 1,680 lbs. which compares very unfavourably with 
Japan and E^'pt where it is between 2,352 and 2,464 lbs'. The 
area in the principal provinces in 1934-35 and their percentages are 
shown below. The percentages are, in jears of normal rainfall, 
subject to very little variation. 


T.VBLn No. 39. — Acreage under rice according io provinces in 1934:-35. 


Provinces. 

Acres. 

Percentage. 

Assam ..... 




(6) 4, 85?, 000 

6-2 

Bengal ..... 




20,710,000 

26-5 

Bihar and Orissa (.A) 




13,734,000 

17-0 

Bombay including .Sind . 




2,903,000 

3-7 

Burma ..... 




12,606,000 

16-2 

Central Provinces and Bernr 




5,6)2,000 

7-2 

Coorg ..... 




83,000 

0-1 

Madras ..... 




11,056,000 

14-2 

United Provinces . 

• 



6,437,000 

S-3 

Total British Provinces , 

• 

• 

• 

78,129,000 

100 


Rice in the husk before hulling is known as paddy. After hulling 
Terms emoloved becomes rough rice and after pearling it 

^ ^ ' becomes cleaned or xvhitc rice. The broken 
grains of rice are separated out and sold as coodic or hhood, 
while the higher grades of rice are subject to a further process of 
polishing on sheepskins with the object of removing any rice meal 
which may adhere to the grain. No chemicals whatever are used in 
this polishing process or in anj other process connected with the 
milling of rice. Cargo rice, contains 5 to 20 per cent, of unhusked 
rice, i.c., paddy, and, if e.xjiorted in this form to Europe, is subject 
to further milling on arrival there. The ratio of paddy to rice by 
weight depends entirely on the quality of rice produced. In the case 
of specials it m?iy be taken as of 8'5, but the ratio for better qualities 
is lower. 


The exports of boiled rice to Europe are 63,000 tons on an average, 
out of which the United Ivingdoin has a share of 3,500 tons. The 
total exports of boiled rice were 664,278 tons in 1935-36. The 
principal demands nere from Ceylon, Federated ilalay States, 
lilauritius and Dependencies, .and Arabian Native States. There is 
a consider.ablc demand for the grain in this form in India also. The 
process may be roughly described as follons. The paddy is soaked in 
water for forty to eighty hours according to grain and 'season and 
boiled for twenty to forty minutes and dried before husking. Tin's 
business is largely in the hands of small millers in out of the way 
places where there is plenty of room to spread the rice after steaming 

(A) EvoluJins Feudatory States, estimate for which for 1934-35, is 3,340,000 
acres. 

(6) Including nro.as under seedlings whicli were subsequently transplanted. 
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to dry in the sun, though artificial drying is not unknown. This 
parboiled rice has a higher nutrient value, on-ing to its lighter milling 
•and though when husked it has a yellow tinge it becomes white when 
cooked and keeps better afterwards, which is a great asset when rice 
is prepared overnight to he eaten the following day. Attempts are 
being made in Eangoon to evolve a more scientiSc process for the 
production of parboiled rice but it cannot be said that any entirely 
satisfactory plant has yet been devised. 

For statistical purposes, foreign and coastwise exports of rice are 
^vided up into two heads — rice in the husk (paddy) and rice nojb in 
,-the husk (rice) but the average volume of the former is only 47,000 
_ tons in a year. The demand from Ceylon 

‘ for paddy is fairlv regular, but in 1931-32 

and 1932-33, Germany increased her annual takings to 26 and 36 
thousand tons respectively. In 1933-34, the demand was considerably 
reduced; her intake being only 800 tons. The falling off in the 
European market is partly due to an intensive development of certain 
tracts in the cultivation of rice. The subsidised exports of Italy and 
Spain are purchased in quarters which formerly imported Indian rice. 
-JRice not in the husk includes boiled rice. 


T.'^bub Eo. 60. — Exports of rice (not in the httsl:) according to provin- 
ces in the pre-war and the war periods, in 1919-20 and from 
1931-32 onwards in round figures. 




Prorlnccs. j 

ToUl. 

Teir. 


Burma. 

Bengal. 

lladtas. 

Boroday 
and Sind. 

Quantity. 

Talne. 

Annual averts for 
• Qalnqn*nniani-1903- 
10 to V91Z-U. 

Tom. 

1.514.000 

Tons. 

374,000 

Tons. 

121,000 

Tons. 

60.000 

Tons. 

2.353,000 

£ 

15,107,000 

'hTct year*— 

Annual for 

<julnqU’’nninm-1914-* 
15 to 1915-19. 
1919-20 

1,271,000 

492.000 


176,000 

2,000 

131,000 

76,000 

1.6S4.000 

618,000 

12,533,000 

6,603,000 

1931-Sr 

- 

2,006,000 


61,000 

51,000 

2,301,000 

13,333,000 

1932-S3 

. 

1.602,000 


65,000 

40,000 

1,823,000 

10,038,000 

1933-31 


1,516,000 


73,000 

30,000 

1,733,000 

7,892.000 

193t-35 

. 

1,335,000 


73,000 

33,000 

1,593.000 

7,727, 00 

103S-36 

- 

1.205,000 


71.000 

37,000 

1,394,000 

8,211,000 


■ Burma practically has a monopoly of the export trade in rice, and 
also makes good any shortage in the supply for local consumption in 
other parts oi India because the ratio of acreage under rice to popula- 
tion is so high tbal her exportable surplus is far larger than that 
of Bengal,^ Bihar or l^Iadras who grow more rice but have to meet 
a much higher internal demand. The Burma trade represents 
approximately 86 per cent, of the whole. The preponderating share 
oi Burma in the Indian export trade of rice is indicated in the follow- 
ing statement. 
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-^AT3i/B No. 61 . — Total outturn of rice in India and Burma and total 
exports by sea to foreign countries. 


(In thousand tons.) 


Year. 

Production. 

Exports. 

Cleaned Rico. j 

1 

j Bice. 

Paddy. 

India 

Propor. 

Burma. 

1 India 

Proper. ] 

Burma. 

India 

Proper. 

Burma. 

-1013-14 . ! 

1 

24,782 

4,037 

685 

1,835 

10 

20 

1932-33 . 

26,201 

4,913 

226 

1,602 

4 

65 

1033-34 . 

25,600 


216 

1,617 

1 

10 

1934-35 . j 

23,604 


204 

1,389 

1 

10 


The Madras trade is practically confined to Ceylon. 


Any failure of tlie monsoon in India at once creates a remarkable 
inflation of values in Burma to which the range of prices in foreign 
markets does not usually respond. Prior to 1910-11 the averaga 
rexport of rice from India did not exceed two million tons; 
'but the trade subsequently expanded and in 1912-13 the total exports 
-amounted to a little less than 2i millions. The fall from this level 
between 1919-20 and 1921-22, from which the trade has since re- 
covered, is attributable to the strict control of rice exports enforced 
hy the Government of India. 

The principal causes of shrinkage jn exports from Burma and 
Bengal in the first three war years were the loss of enemy markets 
and shortage of shipping. The increasing volume of exports direct 
"to the United Kingdom, which was a feature of the war years, has 
not been innuitained since the armistice. 


' Tabue No. 62 . — Direct exports of rice (not. in the husk) to the 
United Kingdom m 1913-14, 1916-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 



1913-14. 1918-10. 

1 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 1 

1 

1935-36. 

Tons 

161,409 270,143 

50,825 

75,210 

71,415 j 

88,375 

j 50,122 


Before the war a good deal of Indian rice was cleaned and polished 
in Germany and Holland before ib reached the United Kingdom. 
The pre-war freight rate to the United Kingdom from Eangoon for 
rice was in the neighbourhood of 25 shillings per ton : at the time 
-of the declaration of the armistice the Government rate w-as 125 
shillings and for outside steamers 400 shillings and upwards. The 
•present rate is 26s. 3d. 

The principal countries participating in the export trade in rice 
'in the year before the war and in 1935-36 are shown in the subjoined 
•table. 
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Table No. 63. — Quantities and values of rice exported from India- 
in 1913-U and 1935-36 classified according to desthuitions. 


Djstinotions. 

1913-14. 


1935-36. 


Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

£ 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

£ 


333,059 

13-8 

3,162,450 

423,705 


2,624,333 

StraitsSettlemants 

234,389 

11-8 

1,913,029 

138,418 

9-9 

812,830 

(Including 

Labnan) . 






239,193 

United Kingdom . 

161,409 

6-7 

1,129,677 

50,122 


A^auritiu? and 

51.344 

2-1 

503,988 

55,091 

3-9 

353,607 

'Uspendanciea. 




218,351 


1,397,798 

Other British 

198,71)2 

8-2 

1,560,638 

16-6 

po^’se'aions. 







Total British 

Countries 

1,031,163 

4*2-6 

1 

8,271,782 

883,638 

63-4 

5,482,771 

Netherlands 

i 333,732 

1 

13-8 

2,026,221 j 

69,799 

6-0 { 

335,490- 

Gonnanv 

315,893 

13-1 

2,096,054 

79,209 

5-6 ! 

412,155 

Austria \ , 1 

Hungary / ' 1 

Japan . 

211.442 

8-7 

1,370,032 

-- 

■■ 

•• 

160,646 


1,076,886 

9.133 

0-6 

51,637 

Asiatic Turkov 

81,057 

IKli 

663,869 

155 

, , 

1,208 

Java . ' . 

39,413 

i 

261,158 

4,245 

0-3 

20,676 

Franco 

23.679 

0-9 

152,972 

262 

, , 

2,430 

Italy . 

900 

0-04 

6 110 

12,869 

0-9 

73,320 

Other Foreign 

Countries 

221,937 

9-26 

1,672,498 

332,255 

24*2 

1,830,864 

Total Foreign 

*• countries. 

1,338,700 

m 

9,327,800 

507,927 

36-0 

2,727.780 

.411 Countries 

2,419,863 

100 


na 

100 

8,210,551 


Of India's total exports about 47 per rent, tvent in pre-nar days 
to Eufope. 42 per cent, io other Asiatic countries (Cevlon, the ' 
Pitedpal Recipients. Settlements, .Tapan,_ etc.l, the re- 

mnming II per cent, being distnbuteo- 
amongst Atric.a. the \Ve=t Indies and South America. In 1935-36 
20 per cent, ot the exports went to Europe and 60 per cent, to Asia 
while tiip remaining 20 per cent was destined for Africa, the West 
Indies and South America. 

Tne exjiort': to -lata vary according to the ijuantities which that 
Bountrv is able to obtain from Indo-China and Siam and the prices 
ruling in thoH' markets. In 1910-11 .and 1911-12 thev e.xcceded a 
Quanor of a million tons and in 1912-1.3, 160.000 tons. ' While India 
exported about 1.400.000 tons to foreign countries in the last pre-war 
year, Siam and Trulo-Chin.t. the next niosl important exporting 
countries, supplied an almost crjuivalent quantity to British countries 
(1, 800.01)0 tons') Cevlon continues to he the best customer for Indian 
rice, and. in the Eiirope.an mariiet. Germany's takings are the largest, 
thouch she has not as yet recovered her pre-war position. The ex- 
ports to .Japan reveal an irregular demand, the fluctuation being; 

• Pliown nnd"r foreign pountries in 1935 36. 
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<lependent on Iho intensive cultivation oi rice and the presence ol 
large exportable surplus in the adjacent countries. Direct trade with 
the West Indies developed considerably during the war. The demands 
of Cuba were previously met by re-exports of Eangoon rice,* practi- 
cally all Siraiis quaUiij, from Liverpool or by German millers with 
similar 05: better qualities produced from cargo rice purchased in 
Burma. In 1934-35 the exiiorts to Cuba and other West Indian 
Islands exceeded 51,000 tons as against 68,000 tons in the prerious 
year. The condition of the lice trade has been almost consistently 
becoming worse in tbe last few years. According to available esti- 
mates, the production of rice has increased. This increased sujtply 
has not however been met by an adequate demand. Moreover, tlie 
substitution of other types of cereals lor rice, when there is a decline, 
in the price level of the former, and, restriction on imports, by legisla- 
tive and other measures, in some foreign counlries, have had their 
adverse effect on the trade. 


An export duty of two annas three pies per Indian maund of 82,;; 

lbs. avoirdupois weight is levied on all 
xport u y. foreign exports of rice, husked or unhu«ked, 

including rice flour but excluding rice bran and rice dust (which are 
exempted from duty), the tax being included in the /. o. h. price. 
The total revenue collected under this head is indicated in the state- 
ment below: — 


T^ni.r. Xo. 64 . — Kevemte derived from export duty on rice in 1013~ 
14, 1918-19 and from _1939-33 omcards. 


1913-H 
19IS-19 , 

1932- 33 

1933- 3i 

1934- 3.1 

1935- 30 



Revenue. 


£ 

.SOO 090 

741.000 

005.000 
.520,000 

486.000 

424.000 


Early in 1918 the Government of India decided that no exports 
to Europe of Burma rice should be peimitted except for the Koyal 
Rice control Commission on Wheat Sxrpplies and a Bice 

Commissioner for Burma was appointed. 
In November of the same year, the monsoon rains hawng been 
disappointing, a Food Stuffs Commissioner for India was appointed’ 
and the Bice Commissioner placed under his orders. The main 
features of the control scheme were the determination by the Govern- 
ment of India of the quantities to be shipped to any particular desti- 
nation, and the insistence upon licenses before shipment, which were 
granted only upon production of satisfactory evidence that the pricn 
paid or to be paid was not in excess of the controlled basic price, 
which was in the first instance fixed at Bs. 335 ex-hopper for the 
quality known as “big mills specials.”. This price had to be raised 
in hlay 1919 as the control had threatened to break down owing to- 
the rise in the price of paddy, and again in January 1920, when 
the control scheme was modified in certain other important particulars. 
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In 1910 20 thr oth^r of Iiidin aU'^irboj] no IfM t!mn 8*1 I>«' 

■?cnt of Jiunntt'i o\5>orl iblc ! urj'lii''. t!j( j.rindj'ol foretfn <lt’' tjnattor.r. 
bein’ <’o> If n. Un' Sirrilt-, BcHkipont-,, ili.« I'nilAl Jiin.’d' in and 
?>r!ujntuis i'p In !ii. riid of 3929 oonfrnl (onUnv.f’d nr.olmispul but 
the Kiui(i( n broiiL in tin" fndi. !i dinn'ii.d bo !n n nccn' iofr.'Oifjji Oi 
the ailo'nxnt for ofb- r ofnn'w. In danuarj 1023 nU r( k'rt-ons 
on (ho mo^c’innl of r'n (> ro'iitni*- v./n r. rrn-.rd, r.hiio oliipnion.-a 
to for<.'!j:u (If f lu!ati(>nH v.-oro nl3o'>''<'’3 fo fiv mub r licf^nro. I’ou* r v.'i'S, 
Inv.'ovfr. n^cnpil in rcinijii^f (ontri/i, ‘Istiidd j rirt •> ri' ' imd.ny. 
■notablr- fcnture of tlu yoar v as tlu- r< at p* nranrf of r»«rmnn_\ r.n n 
buvor of iSiirinii rirc and liv.l for tlifTicnhif ' of finanri', def-patfdii'f 
vroultl lio n oicrn lartifr timn I'u % w(ri'. <)n ibr othrr h'Uid, 
Java and f’tilm. nliicli bad purolsa'^r^l lirrAilv in tlic prcvloin, .'-lar, 
'rccpued vt‘r% 'iniaU tdlnliucnk ’Jlnrc •ta-i an. unt'^pnrlfd rovo.al 
in the Indian dtriiand in the early inri of 3921. (Inmldinp upon the 
ulUtnnlo tfmnval of oonfr.n l‘<3 fbe Iatt<r baU of 'liif jc.ar to a 
rencalioTinl ad%nnpa in ilie prico of ja^ddy 'Viiicli fho rpfti''nl of further 
liecu'ses for foreipn dppiinaiionM in July fniU’d io arTp-it, PJnpsnenk 
to Garinany nrain incrni'.rd v.hilo ll" f' v a~ a riarhcd f'’3S in the 
-cxport<; to tbo United Kingdom and Japan, rinnlly all ronfnd O' or 
erpork of rice from Tlinna vaa rfinT.i,! in Dj rendifr 3923, and 
from India on lot .\p’-'d 3922. Tup total not profit acpruin:; from ttm 
Itico Control '■tliomr atnonntpd to over 0 rro’-os of nippp'; {£f niniion*''! 
y.‘hiidi "fro placed at the- dlapo'.al of tlm fin'.i"nniejit of Ttunna far 
tlio dc'olopnT nt of tbo province 

tsinee thu Bnlinli oyeupaliou in 18’'2. rice lias bten liunna'p 
•principal o'tporl and BanROon rice, an it ir, e.dled, in tlm ‘ftandird of 

the lairopean rice trade. .About four-fiftha 
of ilie rice ero)) (Otne? from Loner Biirnta 
■whore it reprepontq 00 per cent, of the cultivated area. From 
threshing floor to rivet or railhead the paddy is commonly enrted 
in hulk. It is thence conveyed to the various ports either by rail in 
baps or more commonly by boat in hulk, measured alonpslde the 
mills as discharged, and stored in the mills ijrxlnicnti, Pnddv prico.s 
In Rangoon nro quoted with reference to n unit of 300 basket* con- 
taining IR lbs. each, but in the districts the baskets used nro not 
•etandardised and there is couBidcrablr- local varianee. For example, 
'the Ak\nl) paddy basket contains 2.'! lbs. only. 

fts n rule the paddy is taken over from the cultivator on the 
threshing floor cither by middlemen acting on liebalf of the mills, by 
apeculators, or hv local traders Imown ns jungle brokers. Tlic begin- 
ning of the paddy season corresponds pretty closely t-o that of the 
Karltotlne calendar year ns liarvcsling eommenccs 

generally towards ihc end of November and 
the crop comes commercially into sight In .Innuary. Tlic crop is all 
hand-reaped chiefly by coolies from Madras and licngnl, mecn.anieal 
aids Vicing unlcnown. The mills which own their own boats advance 
money to their paddy buyers on the security of the latter’s land or 
other property. In some cases the paddy buyers mortgage their 
boats against the moneys received. A boiit may do three or four 
tnps per month according to the position of tlie paddy but in bringing 
oaddy from the more distant and outlying distrids a full month may 
be occupied in making one trip. As soon a.s the buyer obtains a 
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tooai He proceeds to the district, buys grain and brings it to the mill 
dor measurement. IMeasurement is done fairly rapidly and in very 
'{qvt cases occupies more than one day. In fact, generally speaking, 
the boats irhich arrive in the morning can rctmn up-country the same 
•day. When a boat of paddy is discharged, a certain number of 
ihaskets are weighed and the a\6rage weight arrived at therefrom is 
•taken as representing the weight of the whole consignment, credit 
’being given to the seller for any excess over 46 lbs. and deductions 
’being made if the average weight is found to be less than 46 lbs. 
'Storing facilities in the districts, which were formerly limited, are 
now considerable and at a rough estimate almost half the exportable 
•surplus can he distributed in godotuns up-country. Paddy deteriorates 
to some extent as regards colour and gi'ain with lengthy storage, but 
'its merits as a food stuff remain unimpaired. Deterioration in coloxir 
is brought about by heating and so far no expedient has been hit 
•upon to overcome this difficulty. 

In the cargo rice mill, the paddy is put over shakers and sieves 
in order to remove extraneous matter, such as stones, dirt and 

straw, and winnowed- It is then hulled, 
^ i.c., passed between the grind stones 

•which remove the husk, winnowed again and then becomes what is 
’known as loonuain. 'Pive parts cargo rice’ consists of 80 per cent, 
loonsain and 20 per cent, paddy. In white rice mills, the loonzain 
Tice is again milled by cones or pearlers, -which remove the outer 
■cuticle. The rice then goes through a further process of s'eving, 
the sieves bein^g so arranged and graded that the percentage of 
broken rice, which it is desired to separate from the whole rice, can 
'he removed and bagged oS separately. It is then rewinnowed and 
bagged. In the hig’her qualities of rice, usually shipped to Europe, 
Tihere is a further polishing in cylinders made of wood and ■wire gaure 
in which revolve rollers covered with sheep skin. This takes place 
-after the rice has left the cones or pearlers, but before the final 
sieving process. Formerly the bulk of the rice shipped was cargo 
rice, hut now the proportion of white rice to cargo rice shipped is 
'practically the inverse of what it -was quarter of a century ago. 

Tile follou'ing are the terms on which rice is sold in Burma : — 

ol sale and shipment, 

'When sold locally, at a price per 100 baskets of 75 lbs. each. 

When sold to Europe at a price per cwt. of 112 lbs nett. 

When sold to Java at a price per picul of 136 lbs. nett. 

When sold to hlanila at a price per picul of 183J lbs. nett. 

W’’hen sold to Straits at a price per coyan of 5,333 J lbs. nett. 

W^hen sold to Japan at a price per picul of 136 Ihs. nett, (or 
per cwt. of 112 lbs. nett.). 

When sold to India at a price per hag (according to we’ight). 

nice for the United Kingdom is usually on consignment sale 
through brokers in London, The general level of prices for Burma 
rice is lower than for any other variety. 
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Tf’t qufilit'is uf M'liff. n^-,* in I’.urnin urf Itr.o^^n .n» 

f-.OoHS -1 

No-. 1. 2 nn-t Tf Eiiroi-f* ric«‘ 

S iSfi# in! Qufiidj I Ejntpt nc* . 

^rnall Miils •■fH'finI, 

!',jp Mii’i cpffjnL 
S-jpfr Kiw*. 

]’tn»n;r S. Q. 

S;- •; , ! Ips.'* tl” fi’ »' mnif-', < p' . ’v; 7 ^»cin 

nVf> Ytj’ur > ncf r‘c. 

T'ii' rpuOuit - »i' S.” " Ji tic*’ OT ronilic «•-(, pn/fli f«-l 

t!j. .iS.w • — 

JVfiJft rjUdHUrk : 

Xfj'; ."i find f> " iiil'- iiroVf'n ricf' 

('nr'Jo brolrcn 

I’rnm Ko^. I find 2 Kt/nftpr ti'.'c , — 

A 1. A 2 and A Y, xvliitp hro^Ln ricf-. 

A'o A Earn/K" nVfi find 5 Kurnfr rh — ■ 

B 1, T5 2 fil’d B n viiiia b*^olta rine. 

Froirt SnmK \ftlfp fiic'inJt nnd B 17 Afii’B find 

rprrfah : — 

C 1 , C 2, and C 2 v.'hitp broVcn rice. 

Tin* Inronfftar of (hr Bangron inarl<at ti'a prififi of bis nriin® 
Ep^fd-l rir; vliifli nsain df 'ipon and I'tfir', a definite ralntion 

{n tin- cum nl priae of paddj. 

Tin* iinif of <-hipirifiiit in Hansixm U thf bag wbic!) \r.r:p'? in 
v.oipbf from 168 to 2^1 lbs, natt. 

Tiff iKiifil Imsi. scfi'.on for paddy comnifnct about tbc l.'dit of 
.Tanuar^ and la‘-t<; till Kornrn-berp about tba l.'lb of April. By the- 
laltrr dritp it is normolK rod-.onfifl tb.nt about half tba cxjiortable 
surplu- bas be<-'ii marfatid. Tiic retnaindir of tin* crop 15 ru irbricd 
througiiout tin* icar and under normal conditions in ddivorfd at the 
port of uxpon b; (be n.iddln of December. There Ins Inen a growing- 
tendr-nc . of re'’'‘’-!t years, which war t-xigencie- have accentuated, 
to store so as (o distribute the business more evrnh- fhro'igheiut the 
year, t'o-ope ratine f’redit Societies have cn.abled cultivators to hold 
up peri of the h.arx’es‘ instead of riishinc it eiown in tile first thre«r 
memths of the sere-ou and ghitring the marhot with disastrous result"! 
to theinsrdves. 

The milling cap.aeity of a typical bigger sve Bangoon mill mn_r 
be put at nboiit 80,6i0<) basVftc of 46 lbs paddv per daj of 12 hours 
jjjjj. The largest mill at Pnziindaung is capable 

of turning out 700 tons of cargo rice a 
dav. The aterage milling capacity of the smaller mills m Bangoon 
may he osfiiiuited at about 7,500 to 8,000 baskets of 40 lbs paddy 
per day of 12 hours. Mills gc-nerallv run night and day for about 
three months in the year and paddy husk is the only fuel used. 
Thc_ quantile of husk produced is alwavs in exee=s of fuel required and 
until a -tear or two ago the surplus husk used to be discharged into 
the creeks and rivers. Isow-a-days, hewever, -when fuel is expensive 
many other industries are glad to purchase the available surplus. 
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There are 647 rice nvills in Burma emplojung more than 44,900 
ipersons, and on a conservative estimate the outturn may be put at 
about 12,000,000 tons of “five parts cargo rice” per annum. In 
Burma, as in other parts of India, the capacity of mills is considerably 
in excess of the quantity of grain available for milling. 

Tauu: No. 65. — The disiribiifion of the cxporba of rice from Burinn 
according to countries in 1913-14 and 193-5-36 contrasted. 


1913-14. 

193=1-36. 

Destination. j 

Tons. 

1 

Per 
cent, i 

Destination 

Tons. 

Per 

cent- 

-Coyloir . 

44,723 

2 

Ceylon 

351.S6B 

29 

Straits Sottlemonts . 

280,922 

15 

Straits Settlcniei.ts 

133,369 

1 

11 

United Kingdom . 

139,250 

S 

United Kingdom 

44.893 

4 

Motherlands . 

323,300 

18 

Kctherlnnds . 

00.849 

i 

6 

-Germany 

297,300 

1(5 

Germany 

79,-20S 

7 

-China and Hong- 
Kong. ' 

20,429 

1 

1 1 

! 

China and Hong- 
Kong. 

70.828 

6 

Austria-Hungary 

209,417 

n 

Sumatra 

74,744 

6 

-Tapan . 

100,643 

9 

Japan . 

9,1-20 


•Other countries 

350,701 

1 

20 

Other countries 

368,456 

31 


The normal distribution of the foreign trade before the war, 
between the difierent Burma ports was — Rangoon 68 pier cent., 
Basscin 13 per cent., Jfoulmein 10 per cent, and Alyab 9 per cent. 
Tn 1934-35 the percentages were: Rangoon 85 per cent., ^loulmein 
7 per cent., Bassein 6 per cent, and Akyab 2 per cent. The total 
•shipment in that year amounted to 1,399,218 tons-. 

Though the average acreage under rice in-Bengal and the adjoining 
-province of Bihar and Orissa, which is chiefly served by the port 
-of Calcutta,* amormts to 48 per cent, of the aggregate for British 
India, the volume of foreign exports has never been comparable with 

that of Burma, though in a favourable 
' season the hfadras figures are generally 

-exceeded. The principal destinations for Bengal rice in pre-war years 
were Ceylon and Mauritius. Since 1913-14 Natal has taken an 
increasing share of the trade and a direct trade with Cuba has 
spnmg up. Of the total, 99 per cent, went in pre-war days from 
Calcutta and the balance from Chittagong. The following table 
gives the consolidated Bengal figures. 


* In 1913-14 and enrlier years Ihere were also Eorne shipments from Cuttack. 
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Table Xo. 66 — Quantities and -oalxies oj rice erponed from Bcnpai: 
in IVriS-U, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. ' 

Qtiantity. 

Valne. 







Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . 






326,921 

3.304,148 

1918.19 . 






153,326 

1,625,675 

1931-32 . 






123,185 

1,184,604 

1932-33 . 






120,795 

983,820 

1933-34 . 






107,657 

711,623 

1934-35 . 






94,151 

693,640 

1035-38 . 

• 


■ 



so,uo 

657,921 


Shipments in 1915-16, 1916-17 and 1917-18 ■were aSected \>y 
freight shortage, and in 1918-19, -when a better shipping position and 
a brisk demand for common rice from Ceylon, South Africa, ifauritius 
end the "West Indies encouraged heavier exports, it became necessary 
to conserve sup^plies for local consumption in consequence of tie- 
partial faDure of the monsoon. The Foodstuffs Commissioner, Vhose 
appointment became necessary in October 1918, decided that these- 
markets should be rationed as far as possible from Burma. 

v-^The chief varieties of Bengal rice on the market are table or white 
Patna broltcn tabic rice or Khood, Patna and old bard, while among, 
boiled or brown rices may be mentioned boiled Patna; Raima, ballam, 
raree and Kaiaribhag, Kaz’a, ballam and inferior Patna are expo.ted t<r 
Ceylon and South iiiriean Ports, wbDc Table rice, ballam and Patna 
are shipped mostly to the United Kingdom and tl7e Continent.. 
Barce goes eliieSy to Mauritius and boiled Patna to Persian Gulf. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the baraar maund, and shipment 
is made in bags of 164 or 224 lbs. nett, while sterling quotations are 
based on the cwt. c.i.f. 

Foreign exports from the Madras Presidency are comparatively 
linaited. The following table shows tee- 
quantities exported in recent years as con- 
trasted with the pre-war and post-war figures. 


Table No. 67. — Quantities and Values of rice exported from Madrar 
in 1913-U, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Qcantitj-. 

Vialae. 

1913-14 

1918-19 .... ■ ■ 

19.31-32 .... ■ ' 

1932- 33 .... ' ' 

1933- 34 .... ■ ■ 

19.34-35 . . . ' ' ■ 

1935-36 .... ■ ■ 


£ 

l,.57’b,000- 

1,126.000- 

687,293 

647,733 

C01.02I 

605.335 

629.336 


ISO 






rraclically the ‘vrliole o! thp trade is with Cejlon. The chief 
ports of export, -wero Dhanushkodi, Adirampatnam, Kegapatam, 
Tirumulaivasai and Cocannda. At Cocanada, the usual grades shipped; 
parboiled, arc mill rice, A. B. and C. grades, Chabynra or unpolished 
rico and bazaar boiled, which is prepared in local hand mills and is 
of very inferior quality. 

The tmit of sale and of shipment is the bag of 164 lbs. nett., 
generally. 

Foreign exports of rice from Bombay are on an even smaller 
scale than those of Madras. In preAvar days the average shipments 

did not exceed 20,000 tons a year, the 
Bombay- actual figures for 1913-14 being 28,8S4 

tons. The table below sliows the quantities and values of rice ex- 
ported in recent years as compared with the pre-war and ‘post-war 
figures. 

Table No. 08. — Quantifies and Values of rice exported from Bombay 
in 1013-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Yw\r. 

Quantity. 

Valao. 

lOi.S.M . . 

Tons. 

28.884 

£ 

283,645 

10J8.lt) 


1,520,504 

1981-32 

13,347 

101,738 

10.32.33 

11,837 

151,432^ 

1033.3< .... . . 

12,080 

135.807 

1034.3S . . . . . . 

12,071 

U2,938 

1035.30 

13,273 

140,202 


. It will bo scon from the above table that the average shipments 
now amount to 12,000 tons a year, chiefly representing shipments of 
cleaned rieo to the rorsvan Gulf and African ports. The average unit 
of sale and shipment of rico is a bag of 165 lbs. 

The following table shows the quantit-es and values of rice cx- 
. {Ported from Karachi to foreign countries 

Karachi. recent years x\s contrasted with the pre- 


war and post-war figures. 

Tabu: No. 09. — Quantities and rallies of rice exported from Karachi 
in foreign countries in 1913-14, 191S-19. and from 1931-32 
onwards. 




Year. 





1 

Quantify. 

Value. 

1013.14 . 







Ton", 

.53,7.39 

£ 

4SO"0O4 

lOlS lO . 


. 



* 


51.817 

72!1,.507 

1931-52 . 


* ». 



, 


37.818 

300,003 

1^32-33 . 







28,330 

200,470 

1033.34 . 







17.550 

158,470 

1034.3.3 . 







23.245 i 

187,792 

1053 .30 


- 

* 

• 

• 

• 

2;.V‘7 i 

100.070 


T1 i‘n ro:np"ra{ivelv liUlo rice grown in the hint*’rland scn-ccl 
by Ksr.vhi mid the uverage value of .shipments did not exceed 
before 1913-14, when a sooil {■an.i'st in Cuteh sfimnlctcd 
foreign exports, tlio chief cu^tom.-'rs being Ceylon. Aden. Mauritius. 
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The variety of Avheat most commonly cultivated in India is 
Hriticum vulgarc. The larger part of the Punjab crop is under irri- 
gation, particularly in the new canal colonies. Generally the crop is 
'hand-reaped although labour saving machinery has been employed on 
a few of the big* farms. On the land liberally manured and irrigated, 
yields of from 1,500 to 1,600 lbs. per acre have been obtained but 
the crop is liable to damage by rust if there is rain or cloudy 
•weather in Pebruary. On dry (i.c., un-irrigated) lands 800 lbs. would 
'be a fair average crop. 

Harvesting of the crop begins in March and April and winnowing 
•continues until the end of May. In a good year the surplus crop 
IS at once bought up by exporters and no time is lost in putting it 
on the European market where it bridges the interval between the 
antipodean harvests of South America and Australia and those of 
northern latitudes. Good prices are often procurable for early 
•shipments as they arrive at a time wdien home stocks are pract’cally 
•exhausted. The rush of wheat from the threshing floor to the ports 
is therefore concentrated in normal years to May, June, July and 
August and shipments thereafter, except w’hen a good monsoon coin- 
cides with a brisk European demand, are comparatively small. 
The exports have declined considerabl 5 ' during the last four 5 ears 
as will be observed from the subjoined table. This is due to a 
world-wide progressive over-production of wheat in relation to the 
■demand for it and to the general trade depression. The holding 
of stocks encouraged by action taken by Government and trade 
agencies like the Federal Farm Board and the Canadian Wheat 
Pool has further aggravated the situation. The increased rye 
supplies of Europe and comparatively good crops of rice and other 
cereals have also affected the position of wheat adversely. Fu'ither, 
the protective measures, such as heavy import duties and the quota 
•system, introduced by mahv European countries have considerably 
reduced the consumption of wheat by raising its price within those 
countries. 


Table No. 71 — Monthly exports of ivheat in 1914, 1919 and during 
the last three ycais from Karachi. 


Months. 

1914. 

1919. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Januarv 

18,670 

1,249 

83 

106 

41 

"February 

8,993 

543 

44 

41 

36 

starch 

8,479 

499 

31 

33 

33 

April . ... 

7,016 

56 

20 

46 

31 

Mav . ... 

21,771 

597 

35 

35 

396 

June . ... 

166,997 

323 

26 

27 

5,123 

July . ... 

108,417 

455 

32 

19 

4,138 

August 

41,824 

436 

5,832 

48 

8,795 

September 

5.6,967 

601 

1,564 

2,189 

37,385 

October 

87,742 

292 

1,247 

2,786 

53,122 

November 

54,615 

157 

323 

2,523 

(a) 

December 

36,194 

595 

251 

50 

(a) 

Total 

077,016 

5,803 

9,488 

7,903 

(c) 


In the years of plenty, the eultivatoi's in the Punjab are generally 
anxious to realise their money in order that they may pay otf 
' (a) Not yet available. 
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advances, satisfy Government dues and avoid the risk o£ loss from 
weevils by storage in the monsoon. In years of famine the local 

price is generally so high that the parity of prices in jEurope is 

exceeded and the volume of exports falls to a very low figure, in 
a good season the percentage of exports to outturn may he 10; in a 
year of scarcity, such as 1908-09, the percentage may fall below 2. 

In the five years ending 1912-13, the area under wheat in 
India averaged 27 million acres vlth an aimual outturn in the 

neighbourhood of 8 million tons. The 
create- corresponding figures for the five years 

ending 1922-23 were 28 million acres and 9 million tons. The 

wheat exports of the statistical year are mainly drawn from the crop 
of the previous year, and in the table which follows this is recognised, 
as the export figures indicated against each year in the table stand 
for quantities that actually went forward only in the following year.. 
Though the area rmder wheat increased by nearly 41 million acres 
in 1933-34, the estimated yield, on the other hand, showed a decline 
of I million tons as compared to that for the year 1929-30. 

Table Xo. 72. — Area, yield and exports of wheat in India in the last 

six years. 


Tear. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Yield. 

Tons. 

Exports. 

Tons. 

1029-S0 . 




31,654,000 

10,469,000 

196,505 

1930-31 . 




32,189,000 

9,306,000 

20,216 

1031-32 . 




33,303,000 

9,024,000 

2,194 

1932-33 . 




32,976,000 

0,455,000 

2,060 

1933-34 . 




.r5,992,000 

9,424,000 

10,962 

1934 35 . 



• 

34,490,000 

9,728,000 

9,590 


India’s participation in the world's wheat market dates from 
1870, when the opening of the Suez Canal brought the wheat fields 
„ , „ of the United Province^ within thirty days 

® of Europe. In the early days of the trade 

the wheat grown in those Provinces was railed down to Calcutta for 
shipment until the extens’on of the railway system enabled Bombay 
to compete, and then with the expans'on of irrigation in the Punjab 
the trend of exports has gradually drifted north-westward and Karachi 
where, it is claimed, the cost of handling and storage is lower than 
at Calcutta or Bomhay, has now assumed a commanding position. 
Wheat is bought at centres up-country, such as Byallpur, and bagged 
and railed down to Karachi where it is sold by the candy of 8 
mds. of 82 2/7 lbs. each, rnan'pulated and stored before shipment 
chiefly to the United Kingdom. Shipment is usually made in bat's 
of 2 cwts. nett. In Bombay wheat is sold and shipped in bags 
varying in weight, from 1% to 210 lbs. nett. Quotations to the 
United Kingdom arc generallv per quarter or 492 lbs. nett Typical 
descriptions on the Karachi marlcet are — white, including .5 per cent- 
barley, 8 per cent, dirt, 80 per cent, red; red, including .5 per cent, 
barley and 3 per cent. dirt, and superior grades, white and red 
with admixtures in each case of 2 per cent, barley and U per cent. 
dirt Only. Though the chief varieties of wheat exported from India 
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fall within the definition of soft wheat commercially, there are hard 
wheats (red and yellow) grown in Central India which find a marhet 
in IMarseilles and Italy, where they are used in the manufacture of 
macaroni. In the general absence of wheat elevators, Karachi, with 
a rainfall that seldom exceeds five inches, has great advantages 
over Bombay, where the monsoon rains are heavy and the general 
humidity throughout the year much higher. The wheat awaiting 
shipment in Karachi can he stored at the docks in open sheds with 
very little risk of damage by rain. 

Indian wheat at one time had the reputation of being dirty, but 
it was established that this was not due so much to careless 
threshin,g or handling as to deliberate adulteration to conform to 
the practice of the English grain trade. Since 1907 there has been 
a marked improvement in the quality of Indian wheat owing to the 
new contract of the London Com Trade Association being on the 
basis of an admixture not exceeding 2 per cent, of other food grains 
(in practice chiefly barlej') but free from dirt. A specimen of the 
contract in force in 1934 will be found in Appendix VII. 

The distribution of the exports of wheat, among the three 
principal ports interested, is shown in the following table. No 

less than 81 per cent, of the shipment in 
Exports. 1935-36 went from Karachi, the shares of 

Bombay and Calcutta in this trade having steadily declined since 
the war. 


Table No. 73 . — Exports of wheat in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 

1932-33 onwards. 


Principal porls. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-36. 

1935-36. 

Kfliaclii 

Borahay 

Calcutta 

Tons. 

S93,32-t 

235,040 

73,191 

Tons. 

410,127 

39,613 

25,362 

Tons. 

645 

1,305 

163 

Tons. 

739 

1,235 

74 

Tons 

9,510 

1,2S0 

142 

Tons. 

7,833 

1,641 

16 

Total- 

Quantities 

Values £ . 

202,205 

8,765,571 


2,194 

28,670 

2,060 

24,522 

1 

10,962 

70,643 

9,590 

71,105 


The principal recipient of Indian wheat has always been' the 
United Kingdom. In 1935-36, 72 per cent, of the total shipments 
went to that destination. 

yVheat prices are always expressed in India by the number of 
seers (of 2'05 lbs) sold for a rupee and the higher the figures the 
cheaper the wheat. 

Tliere was a general rise of wheat prices all over the world as 
soon as war was declared and Indian bazaar prices moved up in 

sympathy. In October 1914 the Govem- 
Governnietit Conlrol. mont of India by ordinance gave authority 
to Local Governments to inquire into 
stocks and take over if necessary any unreasonably withheld. As 
this did not stay the upwards trend of prices, it was decided to 
restrict the export of wheat and wheat flour from December 1914 
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to March 1915 to 100,000 tons. Prices nevertheless continued to 
soar and in February 1915 "were 45 per cent, above the level oi the 
previous Julj Tbe promise of an excellent harvest then steadied 
the market and the measure of increase v?as reduced to 21 per 
cent, by the end of March. 

In April 1915 the Government decided to prohibit all private 
exports of wheat so as to remove the link between the Indian and 
the world market, and created a special appointment of "Wheat 
Commissioner to secure the most advantageous terms for the 
portable surplus. While this control was in force the firms which 
had previously been engaged in the shipment of wheat to Europe 
were appointed buying agents for the Wheat Commissioner at a 
fixed commission, the maximum prices to be offered to sellers up- 
eoimtry being fixed by Government from time to time and gradually 
reduced so as to discourage speculative hoarding. The total 
quantity purchased on Government account between April 1915 and 
May 1916, when the arrangements were altered, exceeded 525,000 
tons, of which 458,057 tons were shipped from -Karachi, 40,870 from 
Bombay and 29,600 from Calcutta. 

"U'ith effect from the 1st ilay 1916 shipment on private account 
was once more permitted up to the limit of quarterly allotments 
fixed by the "'ii’heat Commissioner on the basis of pre-war business 
but this arrangement only continued until the end of October when 
tile Eoyal Commission on wheat supplies assumed control and made 
direct purchases unfil February 1917 and then the "Wheat Com- 
missioner was again invested with entire responsibility for buying 
operations. The wheat harvest of 1917 beat all previous records 
and in 1917-18 no less than 1,454,400 tons were exported, exclusive 
of 25,600 tons shipped on military account. The "Wlieat Commis- 
sioner on behalf of the Eoyal Commission purchased 1,578,346 tons 
in 1917-18. Though purchases on behalf of the Eoyal Commission 
were terminated in October 1918, 384,545 tons were exported on this 
account in the following year of which 331.464 tons were shipped 
from Karachi, 229,301 tons were oi Punjab wheat and 125,978 tons 
of wheat from the United Provinces. 

The widespread failure of the rains in 1918-19, though it affected 
the w-heat harvest of the Punjab but little, caused a general rise 
in the price of all food grains in Korthem India and to meet the 
situation the Government of India arranged to take over some of 
the large stocks of Jf-ustralian wheat which the Eoval Commission 
had purchased some time ago, bub for which no freight could be 
found During the four months ^larch to Juno 1919 arrivals of 
Austr.alian wheat at Indian ports aggregated 168,000 tons. The 
quantitv of wheat exported in 1919-20 was the lowest on record 
owing to the embargo on exports imposed b_\ the Foodstuffs Com- 
mit -ioner. The harvest of 1919 was al“o the poorest of recent vears, 
but tljat of 1920 being above the average the Government of 'India 
rclea'<’cl 490,000 tons for export between October 1920t and "March 
aciuallv shipped from Karachi, before the close 
of the official year was onlv 220,000 tons. In 1921-22 the foilure 
of the mon'xjon of 1920 affeet-pd the wheat harvest of the followin^>- 
year and export*: fell to 80,000 tons while imports of wheat from 
At:=ir<aln and the United States of America .amounted to 440,000 
mn*:. The Indian wheat crop for 3921-22 was cstimafed at 9,800,000 
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tons as compared ‘uitli 6,700,000 tons in the previous year and in 
September all restrictions on exports were remoTed. The total 
quantity exported by the close of the year was 220,000 tons only 
as compared with 1,200,000 tons in 1913-14, but it must be remem- 
bered that in normal times the heaviest months for shipment are 
Llay, June and July when the embargo was still in force. 

The exports of wheat flour correspond pretty closely, when un- 
r-ontroUed, to those of wheat.’' The products of the mills are known 

by the vernacular names maida, atia, and 
' sujjiAvhich are stat'stically shown under 

the common head of wheat uour.^ These names represent three 
grades of flour in order of fineness./ Sujji is the round, granular 
meal of inferior quality obtained by grinding wheat which has been 
moistened overnight and then passing it through a sieve, the bran 
mixed up with it being later on separated by vinnoulng. It is 
used chiefly for making a sort of coarse porridge and as a constituent 
in certain bazaar sweetmeats. The other two qualities are obtained 
by regrinding sujji and passing it through a second sieve, the finer 
flour resulting being called matda, and the coarser atia. While the 
former is the luxury of the richer classes, the latter baked into 
coarse cakes called chappattis comprises the main food of the poor 
in many parts of India. The chief destinations for wheat flour before 
the war were Egypt, Asiatic Turkey, Mauritius, Aden, Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements and the United Kingdom, the varietv generally 
shipped being atta. Arabia, Straits Settlements, Kenya Colony and 
Aden are now the principal participants, 

Tablu No. 74. — Exports of wheat flour {QtiantHies and values) in 
1918-14, 1918-19 and 1931-32 onwards. 



The principal ports concerned in export are Karachi, Bombay and 
Calcutta in that order. The unit of sale and shipment in Karachi 

TT -t c r, , L fs the bag of 164 or 196 lbs., the latter 

Unit o£ Sale and Shiprnent. commonly accepted in 

Bombay. In Calcutta sales are made on the basis of the bazaar 
maund and flour is generally shipped in bags of 196 lbs. nett. 


BABLEY. 

Barley {hordcum vulgarc) is chiefly grown in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bihar and Orissa with the Punjab and North-West 

Erontier Province as next in importance. 
The total area under the crop in British 
India in 1934-35 was 6-5 million acres in addition to about thirty- 
seven thousand acres in Indian States — chiefly Hyderabad. Of the 
four million acres in the United Provinces the greater part is in the 
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Goraldipur, Benares, liUcino-tv and Allahabad divisions. Barley 
is a labi crop sovm in October or November and reaped in March or 
April. Arrivals in the upcountry marhets begin in April and business 
is brisk till July. 

There is such a large internal demand that the volume of exports 
has never attained any considerable dimensions and Indmn barley 
plavE a very bumble part in the vrorld market for the grain, though 

the volume of Indian exports responds at 
Exports. shortage of supplies in the 

United Engdom. In 1912-13 as much as 61.5,177 tons were exported 
of which 82,872 tons went from Bombay, 154,420 tons from Calcutta, 
and .377,874 tons from Karachi. The imports of barley in tbe sarne 
year were 720 tons chiefly into Karachi. The negligible exports in 
tbe next three years are attributable to control, which was in force 
from January 1919 until September 1922. 

As will be seen from tbe table sub-joined the demand for this 
article from abroad has fluctuated within very wide limits. In 
1931-32, the total exports amounted to 27,000 tons, in 1933-34 only 
142 tons were shipped but in 1934-35 a brisk revival was noticed with 
a shipment of 14,000 tons. In 1935-36 tbe exports again declined to 
3,500 tons. 


T,vele No. 75. — Quaniity and value of barley exported in 1913-14, 
1918-19, and during the last four years with the share of the 
different ports. 



1013.U. 

1918-19. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

Karachi 

Calcutta 

Bombay . . ! 

Kangoon 

Tons. 

127,622 

54,249 

8,519 

10 

Tons. 

215,305 

43 

11,000 

4 

Tons. 

16,578 

11 

9 

Tons. 

116 

13 

13 

Tons. 

14,076 

20 

29 

Tons. 

3,494 

IS 

4 

Total- 

Quantity (Tons). 
VbIos (£) . 


226,3.52 

1,845,111 

1 

36,598 

79,287 

U2 

857 

14,125 

69,784 

3,516 

16,947 


More than two-tbirds of tbe exports go to tbe United Engdom. 
The bulk of the remainder goes to Arabia. 

The unit of sale in Bombay is the bag or 168 to 182 lbs. and in 
Calcutta the bazaar maund. The wholesale price is generally quoted 
in Karachi at so much per candy of 8 maunds of 82-2/7 lbs. each. 
Shipment is made in bs,gs, tbe weight varying at each port — 123 
or 186 lbs. in Karachi and Calcutta and 168 *cr 182 lbs. in Bombay. 

Unit ot sale anfl shipment. Rotations for export to tbe United 
hmgdom are generally per quarter of 400 

lbs. gross. 

PULSES. 


_ UndCT the same siatistical heading are grouped a great- manv 
rood grams, the most important being arhar, lentils, dhal, beans and 

pesK, tbe three last of which are distin- 


TtadeYaiieSes. 


guished by the great number of varieties 


, . , , , _ iiuuiuer or yanenes 

which are marketed. For gram,’^ which is also a pulse, separate 
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figures are mainttimed. The lentil or masur (lens esculcnia) is a 
valuable pulse grown as winter crop all over India, especially in the 
Central Provinces, IMadras- and the United Provinces. Plavoured 
with aromatics and condiments it largely disappears in ^internal 
consumption. Arhar (cajanus indicus) or pigeon pea is generally 
grown in India ns a mixed crop particularly in rotation with cereals. 
As it enters largely into the vegetarian diet of high caste Hindus, 
its economic value is great thougli the volume of exports is negligible."^ 
Dhal is a common term applied to the split grain of a large variety 
of pulses, the most common being -pisum saiivnm and phaseohis 
mnngo. Peas and beans are also of many tj'pes, c.g., Pangoon or 
white beans, Prench beans, kidney beans, white and green peas. 


The Burma white bean [pliascohis Tnnntws), is locally known as 
pcbngalc, the trade in which is large and important. The harvesting 
„ _ jf white beans begins in Pebruary or 

angoon ans. klarch, but those grown on the islands, 
formed when the river falls, are not gathered till April or May and 
these are of superior quality. Thev are shipped ns bought from the 
oultivator, and were formerly utilized chiefly as feeding stuff for 
cattle. During the war an enhanced demand arose for Burma 
beans to take the place of the haricot beans so largely grown in the 
Danubian provinces from which the Allies were temporarily cut off, 
and large quantities were purchased by the Belgian Belief Commis- 
sion and shipped to Europe. In 1919-20 the high prices of the 
previous 3’ear encouraged an extension of cultivation and the exports 
to foreign destinations totalled 109,000 tons chiefly to the United 
Kingdom, Netherlands and Belgium. Japan and the* United Kingdom 
are now the principal recipients of Bangoon beans, the shares of 
the other foreign countries being negligible. 

No separate statistics of acreage or production of any of these 
pulses are maintained, but the aggregate outturn must be very 
, Considerable as every bazaar in India 

^ ' contains one or more varieties. The extent 

of the export trade in pulses is illustrated in the following table. 

All the five principal ports participate. The main recipients are 
now the United Kingdom, Japan, Ceylon, Straits Settlements and 
Mauritius though in pre-war days large quantities found their way 
into Germany, Holland and Belgium. A popular demand for white 
beans from Burma is evidenced by the fact that Bangoon accounted 
for 39,000 tons out of the total quantiW of pulses (excluding gram) 
exported from India in 1935-36. 

T.able No. 76. — Quantity and value of pulses (excluding gram) 
exported from India, in 1913-14, 191S-19 and 1931-32 onwards. 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 






Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . 


• • * 



114,628 

711,009 

191S-19 . 


• • . 



159,318 

1,970,732 

1931-32 . 


* ^ • 



76,777 

640,035 

1932-33 . 


• • • 



80,723 

561,158 

1933-34 . 





75,490 

491,686 

1034-35 . 


• • » 



87,291 

618,955 

1935-36 . 


• • • 


. 

91,822 

632,717 





- 


_. — 
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The unit oi sale and o! sbipment varies dor tliese pulses in ^ 
the ports. In Calcutta sales are made on the bazaar maund, in 

Karachi jicr candy of 8 maunds of 82 2/7 
Unit of sale and shipment, lbs. each and in Boinbav in bags of 168 

to 106 lbs. In Eangoon the unit of sale 
in the case of red and w hite beans and Paigji is a hundred baslcets of 
00 lbs. each, v.bilc in the ease of Paihin and other beans, it is a 
hundred baskets of 72 lbs. each. Quotations for shipments^ to the 
United Iv'ncdorn arc generally based on the quarter of 501 lbs. 
gross. Shipment made from Calcutta generally in bags of 205 lbs. 
nett. Bombay =bir>= in bags of 161 lbs., 206 lbs. and 224 lbs. 
nc-U Bombay ships in hags of ICS to 196 lbs. nett. In Eangoon 
‘‘hipmetit to Europe usually takes place in bags of 200 to 224 lbs. 
nett,, and to other places in bags of 180 to 280 lbs. nett each. 
Blitter hcans arc usualK shipped to the United Kingdom in bags of 
112 lbs. nett. 


MiUets. 

“^A number of important food crops groirn in India fal's within 
the category of millets, the most important being- jawar {sorghum 
■vulgsrc) the great millet jielding an ereeJlevt gram which is the 
staple food of the acrrieuUural popmlation of the Madras and Bombay, 
Deccan and the adjoining districts oi Hyderabad. There are con- 
siderable amas under crop in the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
United Prorinees and to comparatively smaller extent in the Punjab 
and Burma, ./The total yield of this crop in the whole of India 
amounted to 6,SSO,000 tons in 1934-35 as compared with 6,191,000 
tons in the previous year. The harvested straw constitutes a 
popular fodder crop for cattle, but the plants, if grazed, or cut 
when immature, are sometimes poisonous in their eSccts.VA smaller 
variety Imovrn as bajra, the bulrush or spiked millet (penniseium 
typhoidcum) is scarcely less widely cultivated. .This crop is quite 
extcn-jivflv cultivated in Bombay (including Sind and Indian States), 
Punjab, Ivfadras. the United Provinces and Hyderabad with the 
North-West Frontier Province and the Central Provinces and Berar as 
nest in importance. The total yield of the crop in India in 1934-35 
amounted to 2,.'j49,0>y) tons as compared with 2,128.000 tons in the 
previous veer. Neither of tbes® millets is at anv time est-ensivelv 
exported. The following fable shows the exports of javar and bajra 
in recent years as contrasted with the pre-war and post-war figures. 

TvrrF No. p.—QuantlUj and value of jatiar and bajra exported from 
h.die in 101r3-J4, 191S-19 and from 1931-32 omcards. 


y^'E.T, 

« 

Qaantity. 

Va\u&. 

1913-U . 
lOlS-10 . 

10-51.32 . 

1032- 33 , 

1033- 34 . 

J03J.35 . 

1035.33 . 

• 

- 



Ton'. 

S4,294 

5,33G 

£ 

a7&,lC4 

56,182- 





.S8,.303 

318,664 

■- : : 




1S,S50 

3,082 

99,106 

36,042 

. 

• 

■ 


4,390 

8,.343 

31,020 

62,724 
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Thrt principal peris from which sUpmentS are made are' Bombay 
and Karachi, and. the principal destinations are Aden and Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan in the British Empire and Arabia, Netherlands, 
Germany and Italian East Africa among foreign countries^ Kestrict- 
ed shipments to the first named destination owing to the general 
control of food-stuffs accounts for the drop in tho export figures for 
1918-19 and subsequent years. 

Tho unit of sale in Karachi is the cand\ of 8 maunds of 82‘2/7 
lbs. each, and of shipment the bag of 164 lbs , 206 lbs , and 210 lbs. 

The unit of sale and shipment varies in 
trait of sale and sbipment. Bombay for ]awar and bajra, the former 

being sold and shipped in bags of 168 
lbs. and the latter in bags of 168 to 196 lbs The unit of shipment 
to EiU’ope is usually the bag of 224 lbs. in Kaugoou 

Gram. 

Gram (cicer arictinum) is probably tlie most impoitant of the 
pvilses gro'vn in India, being sown over an area of over 17,000,000 
^ acres, of which the Punjirb and the Unit- 

ed Provinces have the largest shares. 
The crop is important also in Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces 
and Berar, Bombay (ineludins Sind), Hvderabnd and Mysore. The 
total estimated yield in 1934-35 was 3,671,000 tons as compared with 
3,779,000 tons in 1933-34. The new crop comes on the market gene- 
rally in April, and the bulk of the business is put through before 
the rains. It should be carefullv distmguisbed from the horse-gram 
(doliclivs biflorus) grown so largely in Southern India as a substitute 
for oats. 


As in the case c-f olner pulses gram enters so largely info local 
_ consumption wbeiever it is giunm, that 

^ ' exports, even in years of plenty, are com- 

par.atively limited. 


Table No. 78. — Quantify and value of exports of gram in 1913-14, 
191S-19 and from 1931-32 onicards. 




Year. 




Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-lA . 






Tons. 

69,597 

£ 

416,104 

1918-19 . 






282,193 

2,233,414 

1931-32 . 






15,890 

126,902 

1932-33 . 






30,391 

217,323 

1933-3-1 . 






28,867 

193,145 

1034.35 . 






24,743 

168,973 

1035-36 . 






7,601 

59,023 


The principal piorts participating in the trade are Karachi, Bom- 
bay and Eangoon, and the principal destinations are the United 
Kingdom, Ceylon, the Straits, klauritius and Aden among British, 
and Prance among foreign countries. Before the war, Germany 
absorbed fairly large quantities, and in 1933-34, after a period of dis- 
appearance from the market, she took over 4,700 tons. The pheno- 
menal increase in 1918-19 is to be accounted for by enhanced ship- 
ments to Egypt on Government account “for orders” and also to 
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Italy. Exports were controlled from January 1919 until September 
1922, since then the figures show a considerable recovery, though 
still much below the pre-war level. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and in Karachi 
the candv of 8 mmnus of 82‘2/7 lbs. each and of shipment the bag 
of 205 lbs., and 164 lbs., 206 lbs., and 224 lbs., respectively. In 

Bombay the unit of sale and shipment is 
TTnlt oI sale and sUpment. the bag of 168 to 195 lbs. In Bangoon 

gram is shipped in bags of 160 to 224 lb’s, 
and sold per ICh) baskets of 05 lbs. each. Quotations to the United 
Kingdom are generally per quarter of 504 lbs. gross. 

Maize. 

Garden plots or patches of maize or Indian com {zea mays) may 
be found piractically all over India, but extensive cultivation is con- 
, fined to the United Brovinces, Bihar and 

Orissa, the Punjab, the North-West Eron- 
tisr Province, Bombav fineludmg Sind) and the Central Provinces 
and Berar in British India and Hyderabad among the Indian States. 
The total area under the crop in the whole of India, averages about 
6,868,000 acres with an estimated annual production of 2,232,000 
tons. The new crop begins to aprpear in upcountry markets towards 
the end of October and trading is brisk from November to March. 

The greater part of the crop is locally consumed, and the follow- 
Exports. ing table indicates the extent of exports in 

recent years as compared with the pre-war and post-war figures. 

Table No. 79 . — Quantity and value of maize exported in 1913-14, 
1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Talne. 







Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 . 



, 



2,881 

13,969 

1918-19 . 






13,761 

104,832 

1931-32 . 






83 

829 

1932-33 . 






38 

382 

1933-34 . 






125 

477 

1934-35 . 






2,692 

7,960 

1935-36 . 


• 




2,425 

6.938 


It was onlv in 191G-17 with the Argentine supplies practically 
cut off from Europe by difficulties of tonnage and the submarine 
menace in the Soiith Atlantic, that there was temporarily a great 
expansion of business. In 1917-18, with these conditions persisting, 
the total shipments were thirty times the pre-war normal, chiefly 
to the United Kingdom, Egypt ‘for orders’ and Greece. In 1918-19 
a general shortage of foed-stuffs was apprehended in India, owing to 
the faTnre of the south-west monsoon, and for the next three years 
export was controlled 

In recent times, the trade in maize had dwindled to insigni- 
ficant proportions hut in the year 1934-35, an enhanced shipment was 
noticed, though it did not reach the pre-war level. Exports are 
from Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and Bangoon. 
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^ The Tiult of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and maize is 
shipped in bags of 2 rnaunds nett. In Bangoon the unit of sale is 
_ a hundred baskets of 55 lbs. each and 

ment^^ ^ shipment bags of 200 lbs. In 

Karachi sales are based on the candy of 
8 rnaunds ani shipment is effected in bags •weighing 164 lbs., 206 
lbs., and 224 lbs. Quotations for export to the United Kingdom 
are generally based on the quarter of 480 lbs. gross. 

Oats. 

The cultivation of oats {avcna sativa) for the grain is confined 
mainly to the Delhi and Hissar districts of the Punjab and the Meerut 

districts of the United Provinces where 
it IS gro-wn as a rabi crop, but it is raised 
also to a limited extent in the Poona, Ahmednagar, Satara and 
Ahmedabad districts of the Bombay .Presidency. Elsewhere it 
is more frequently cut green for cattle fodder. No separate statistics 
of area or jiroduction are maintained and the foreign export trade 
is normally insignificant in comparison with that of other grains 
produced in the country, as the folloMung table indicates. 

Table No. 80. — Quantity and value of oats exported in 1913-14, 
1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 






Ions. 

£ 

1013-14 . 





469 

3,391 

1018-10 . 





431 

5,409 

1931-33 . 





176 

1,997 

1932-33 . 





437 

3,702 

1933-34 . 





677 

3,682 

1934-35 . 





491 

2,888 

1935-36 . 





ISO 

1,292 


Move thun 90 per cent of the exports go from Calcutta and the 
balance from Bombay. The chief recipients are Ceylon, and Mauri- 
tious and Dependencies. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar niaund and shipment 

is made in bags of 140 lbs. to 164 lbs. 
TInSt ol sale and Eiipment. In Bombay, the unit of sale and ship- 
ment is the bag of 168 lbs. to 196 lbs. 

OILSEEDS. 

The imnort.ince and value of the trade of India in oilseeds has 
now been generally recognised. The annual production of seeds is 
Exports in General. estimated at over 7,000,000 tons -^^-ith an 

aggregate value of over £58,000,000 and 
7;000,000-4on'&^v:a-ith~anu.aggregal6— callJer'of'"n\'^r"~^65S;000,-000- and 
in the year 1933-34 the exports of oilseeds from India were equi- 
valent to one-fourth of the total world's exports of oilseeds. If 
the exports of the residual cake and oil are added, the aggregate of 
India’s trade under this head would amount to £18,000.000 in 1918- 
14, to £19,500,000 in 1922-23, to £11,600,000 in 1933-34, to 
£9,400,000 in 1934-35 and to £9.200,000 in 1935-36. 
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Tho following tabulated statement will give some idea of the 
Seed'. actual percentages ot the world’s demands 

for seeds that are met from Indhaa sources. 

T^elu No. 81 . — ShciTc oi Indin in ihc world’s irade in oilseeds tn 

19.3i-35. 


S--e<]=. 

Tot’d exports 

frcrm 

producing 

iXitmt'ie?. 

Exports from 
India. 

Percentrga. 


Ten?. 

Toes. 


Lititcd ..... 

1,770,000 

238,000 

13 

GToundnut .... 

1,70.0.000 

511,000 

20 

Cotton reed .... 

670.000 

636 

■I 

Raps and 3Iu=tard seed 

110,000 

40,000 

36 

Castor seed .... 

69.000 

63,000 

100 

S-'-sarne seed .... 

130,000 

4,000 

3 

NigfT-tcd .... 

1,600 

1 

1,600 

100 


About one-fourth cf the total exports is absorbed by the United 
Kngaom, the principal items being iin'-eetl (90,000 tons), cotton 
. seed (50 tons), groundnuts (62,000 

DisJnbatioa o! and rapeseed (2,000 tons), out of 

^ ' a total of 178,000 tons. Germany, 

Netborlands. and Tiab- account for 11 per cent. each, the principal 
iterm; c-tported to tinse countries being groundnuts, linseed and 
rape seed. The share-, of France, Unit^ States of America and 
Belgium are 20 per cent., 10 per cent., and 3 per cent, respectively. 
The exports to these countries consist of groundnuts, linseed, rape 
and musLtrd seed, sesame ard castor seed. 


The bulk of the odseeds for the United Finndom are sold under 
tbs tc’T’i? of tb i contr.act': fratned by the Incorporated Oil-seeds Asso- 
ciation cat 0 •; ure basis. A specimen of 


Conliacts for the TTolfed 
fiingaoa. 


of this Assaclatio-t's linseed contract v.-ill 
be found in Appendix TIH. 


Of veri much smaller iraport-anee ate the exports oi oil from 
India the talue of which in 1913-14 was rather less than £400,000 and 
Oils. 10^5-30, £209,000 only. The United 

^ _ Ivinedom was the best customer in res- 

pect of castor, coconut, cotton seed and groundnut oils. The ex- 
ports o: linsscd oil were chiefly to the Straits Settlements 
Hongkong, Philippines and Ceylon and of nui=t,<rd or raps oil to 
Tiaiintnss nnd_ Fiii Islands, Masket territory, Aden, Mauritius and 
Ceylon were the best custora-ers for se=amum oil. 


A cT^at qr-antity -d od is of course required for internal consump- 
tsoa. -nouen most of the vegetable ods manufactured are extracted 
bv enja-* pro-C'S'^s kt mi.ls worked b-, baliock= or in hand presses, 
.te’ thc nuu’.ber Vtll-cquippcd modem mills for oil cruslung has 
mcrca^eu dunng years pa=t. Tlure has been a great extension 
m recent years of groundmst cultivation, and the development of tb& 
crushing industry on tan-to-dsto line-s has been taken up- 






Tabi^ No. 82 . — Exports of oils from India in 1913-14 and 1935-36 

contraated. 


1913-14. 1935-36. 


Oils. 

Quantity. 

Gallons. 


Coconut oil . . 1,091,477 

Castor oil . . . 1,007,001 

jMustard and Bapo oils . 407,178 

Sesamum oil . . 208,053 

Iiinsced oil . . . 102,360 

Groundnut oil . . 288,190 

Other vegetable oils . 137,828 


Value. 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

£ 

Gallons. 

£ 

155,073 

32,742 

3,234 

92,504 

1,408,023 

161,055 

48,624 

236,799 ! 

25,840 

28,699 

150,025 i 

18,427 

17,493 

77,866 

9,517 

30,013 

290,803 

29,563 

13,247 

161,484 

21.059 


It tvill bo noticed that, except in the case of castor oil and 
ground nut oil, there has been an appreciable decline in exports. 

The value of India’s trade in oil-cakes was at the outbreak 
of the war in the neighbourhood of £1 million sterling annually, 

the chief recipients being the United 
® Kingdom, Ceylon and Japan which toge- 

ther accounted for six sevenths of the whole. In 1935-36 the total 
value of oil-cakes exported from India was nearly £1‘4 millions ster- 
ling. Th(, value of caster cake and cotton cake shipped amounted to 
£5,376 and £21,911 respectively. United Kingdom being the chief 
destination. The exports of coconut cake were valued at £19,075, 
Belgium being the principal customer. The exports of gi-oundnut 
cake were valued at £872,274, the principal markets being the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, Egypt, Netherlands and Ceylon. 
The exports of linseed cake, which were valued at £329,537, went 
chiefly to the United Kingdom and Belgium. Ceylon and Japan 
wore the chief markets for rape and sesamum ca’xe, the exports cf 
which were valued at £108,587. 


Linseed. 

The feature of the cultivation of lintim nsiiatisshnum in India 
is that it is cultivated entireiv for its seed and not for its fibre. 
Practically all the seed and the resultant oil and cake used to be 
e.vported but there has been a considerable chaure in this respect 
since 1914, and foreign markets are now jnore of a convenience and 
less of a necessity than Grey used to be. The plant is identical with 
the flax of Europe, but having long been cultivated for its seed only, 
is sown much more sparsely than on the Continent and has developed 
a branching hahit of growth which would render it useless, or, at any 
rate, grealiv lessen its value as fibre. When sown experimentally 
for flax in India special seed has always been y.rocured from Europe. 

In 1904-05 nearly .560.000 tons of seed were shipped and India 
practically monopAilised the world's production. The increased 
competition of the Argentine Beptiblic, the United States of America, 
Canada and Kiissia have reduced considerably India’s share of the 
trade. The following statement indicates _ihe_ percentage of India '.s 
trade in linseed in certain principal foreign markets. 
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Table Ko. 83. — Imports of Unseed into the Untied Kingdom, France 
and Italy {In thousand quintals). 



1913. 

1914. 

1932, 

1933. 

1034. 

1935. 

XlnUtd Kingdom — 







2,615 

ToUiI 

C,.’)50 

4,950 

3,68-2 

2,'>-20 

1,870 


Argentina 

2,250 

2,090 

3,49.7 

1,150 

447 

1,990 

India 

1,360 

2.3S0 

94 

1,333 

1,418 

595 

IndiaV percentage 
France — 

*.1 ,o 

4S% 

3% 


76% 

23% 

Total 

2,514 

1,337 

2,300 

2,643 

2,366 

2,584 

Argentina . 

1,143 

540 

1,834 

2,049 

2,055 

2,377 

India . • . 

1,026 

617 

322 

462 

210 

56 

India’s percentage 

Italg — 

41% 

46% 

14% 

17% 

»% 

2% 

Total 

4rA 

324 

686 

750 

645 



Argentina « 

133 

11 

514 

537 

462 


Ivot 

India (and Ceylon) 

261 

282 

119 

177 

132 


^avnil- 

India’s percentage 

57°' 

yo 

81% 

17% 

24% 

20% 


able. 

(including Ceylon). 








The average production of seed in the triennium 1912-1913 and 
1914 exceeded half a million tons, of which 75 per cent, was export- 
_ . ed, and this proportion mav be taken as 

the normal pre-war percentage. While 
the war lasted, of course, it was much lower. Iso linseed is grown 
in Madras, and the principal producing areas are 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, Bengal 
and the Central Provinces. The area under cultivation in tlie pro- 
vinces for nhieh forecasts are available, aggregates ordinarily between 
3 and 3J million acres, inclusive of a mixed crop of about 600,000 
acres in the United Provinces, but in years of scarcity, such 
as 1918-19 the total is much reduced. In a good year the exportable 
surplus is in the neighbourhood of 400,000 tons. 

The world acreage and production of linseed are approximately 
9,000,06*0 .and l.&OO.-OOO tons respectively. 


Table No. 84 . — Acreage under cultivaiwn according to provinces in 
1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Brorinees and Elates, 

, 191^-14. 

1318-19. 

I931-3Z. j 

1 

1S32-33. 

1933.S4. 

1934-So. 

■Bengal . . . - 

BQiar and Orissa . 

Bombay (Incladlog Indian ' 
StaUal, 

Cf ntTalProTiaces and Bsra- 
Pnajab . 

tinlt^ Brorincca . 

Bhopal ?taf« .. 

Central 'Provinces States . 
Hyderabad State - 
Balpotana C^otab) 

f Aecrags - 
loUl i 

t Yield (Tons) . 

Acres. 

193,700 

652,000 

173.100 i 

952.100 
39,000 

rSMO.COO 1 

IsSTjOOO 

4i£eoo 

Acres. 

144.000 

595.000 

89.000 

500.000 

27.000 

09.000 
t 

321^,000 

216JOOO 

19.000 

Acres. 
120.000 ' 
6*52,000 ! 

137.000 

• 

10,000 

937.000 

32.000 

321.000 
t 

539.000 

94*000 

306.000 

95.000 

Acres. 

123.000 

641.000 

125.000 ! 
• j 
6,000 

1,003,000 ; 
28,000 

223.000 

624^000 

44.000 
1034)00 
2694)00 

93.000 

1 

Acres. 

124.000 

631.000 
124,tX)0 

• 

6,000 

933.000 

32.000 

213.000 

533^000 

37.000 

123.000 

367.000 

73.000 

Acre^ 

126,000 

599.000 

134.000 

(a) 

1,125,000 

26,000 

2404)00 

622.000 
t 

47.000 

♦ 

♦ 

399*4)00 

92.000 

3,031,000 

P9=3,000 

1 3,309,000 

3599,000 

3,261,000 

3,410.000 

sse; 2 oo 1 

235.000 

416,000 

1 

406,000 

376,000 

420,000 


• TlCTres for Indian SUt€*- 
t Mixed crop. 

1 Kot etidlable. 


<a) ineladlng Infilm States. 
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Tlie crop is so'wn eitlier pure or mixed and the fair average yield 
may be taken at 405 lbs. to tlie acre. There are two readily recog- 

Trade varieties. ^«rieties_ ^own, which yidd the 

commercial varieties known as yellow and 
brown linseed respectively. The bulk of the Imseed which is 
marketed is of the variety known as brown, which is graded into 
hold, iiicdiinii and small. Bombay exports chiefly bold and small, 
and Calcutta, medium. The exports from Karachi, which are 
small, apiiroximate to those from Calcutta in quality. Yelloio linseed 
is exported only from Bombay and is generally sold with an admix- 
ture of ‘bohl brown’ which may amount to as much as 80 per cent. 
This yelloiv seed is mostly shipped to Marseilles where it is pre- 
ferred to the usual Bombay hold quality on account of the lighter 
colour of the resultant oil cake which commands a slight premium in 
that market. 


Linseed, as has been noticed, was formerly grown in India largely 
to meet a foreign demand. The first mention of export from India 
VvnnrK occurs in 1832 when 3 cwts. were record- 

‘ ed Bv 1839 the figure had risen to 

60,000 tons and in 1880-81 to 300,000 tons. The following table 
indicates the quantity and value of linseed exported since 1931-32 
as compared with the pre-war and post-war figures. 

Ijinsecd is generally shipped tin-oughout the year but the busy 
season runs from May to July. 

Table No. 85. — Quantiirj and value of exports of linseed from India 
in 1913-14, 1918-10 and from 1931-32 onwards. 




Year. 




Quantity. 

Talue. 

1913-U . 






Tons. 

413,873 

£ 

4,457,998 

1918-19 . 






292,453 

4,391,402 

1931-32 . 






120,283 

1,148,349 

1932-33 . 






72,190 

683,307 

1933-34 . 






378,808 

3,431,335 

1931-35 . 






238,305 

2.248,181 

1935-36 , 

• 

• 

• 



164,743 

1,654,663 


In 1904-05 there was a record shipment of 559,100 tons valued at 
£4,219,150. 


The fall in 1914-15 wan due more to the indifierent har\-est of 
the previous year than to the war. In 1915-16 there was a more 
substantial contraction with greatly reduced exports to Trance and 
Italy and shipments to Ihe United Kingdom at pre-war levels. In 
1916-17, however, when an abundant crop coincided with a great 
shortage of supplies from the Plate, a recovery to 400,000 tons was 
achieved but in the following year, ondng to smaller supplies arriv- 
ing at the ports from the provinces and partly because of the curtail- 
ed demands fr'>m the ehiet importers, the total that left the country 
was very small. In 1918-19, the increased stimulus imparted io the 
production of margarine and edible oils to replace butter and to the 
manufacture of glycerine for explosives, compelled larger exports of 
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were above export parity 'owing to the keen home demand. The 
total shipment during this year, therefore, amounted to only 164,700 
tons. The share of the United Kingdom during the two years 1934-35 
and 1935-36 was about 44 per cent, and 55 per cent., respectively. 

Table No. 86. — Distrihtdioji of the trade in linseed among principal 
importing countries in 1913-14: and in 1936-36. 



1913-14. 

1936-30. 

Countries. 



Quantity. 

Percentage. 

tTnited Kingdom 

Tons. 

167,315 

38-0 

Tons. 

90,144 

54-6 

Germany 

48,326 

11-6 

8,410 

6-1 

Netherlands . 

9,676 

2*3 

390 

0-3 

Belgium 

38,450 

9-3 

3,660 

2-2 

Franco .... 

115,459 

28-0 

7,680 

4-6 

Spain .... 

3,440 

0-8 

2,586 

1-6 

Austria and Hungary 

0,500 

1-6 

• • 

• * 

Italy .... 

30,057 

7-4 

6,606 

4-7 

Greece .... 

600 

0-1 

3,470 

2’1 

Australia . . 

3,360 

0*7 

9,730 

5*9 

Other Countries . 

282 

0-4 

32,172 

19-0 

Total . 

413,873 

100 

164,743 

100 


The bulk of the shipment goes from Bombay and Calcutta which 
share the trade equally between them. In 1933-34, with the com- 
mencement of exports from Vizagapatam, Madras figured in the trade 
for the first Lime. The shipment from that port however is not yet 
considerable. 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the ba'zaar maund and shipment 
is made in single B twill bags of 164 lbs. or double E bags of 186 

trait ol sale and shipment. In ^Bombay, the unit of sale 

! _ and shipment is the bag of 182 lbs. to 

224 lbs. ' Sterling quotations are for the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett landed 
terms or c. i. f. , 

The oil content of linseed varies from 37 to 43 per cent. Of 
the seed retained in the country for conversion into oil the bulk is 
Unseed oil dealt with in country mills by primitive 

methods but while war lasted increasing 
quantities were consumed in factories working on modern lines under 
European management. The following table illustrates the course 
of the export trade. 
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The xmit of sale in Calcutta is the gallon and shipment is made 
generally in half-cases of 72 lbs. or in drums of 40 gallons, 5 gallons 

44 gallons. The bulk of the ship- 
pmen . 'goeg from Calcutta, in the neigh- 

bourhood of nhich the principal mills are situated. The distribution 
of the trade between Calcutta and Bombay is sbomi below. 


T.msi,e Ko. SS. — Share of ihc principal ports in the export of linseed 
oil from India in 1935-36. 


Port®. 1 

Quantity. 

1 Percentage. 

Calcutta . 
Bombay . 

. 

• 

■ 

GaliouB. 
7G,40'5 
j 1,370 

08-2 

1-8 








Bxports of linseed, rape .and sesaimim cakes were until the 
statistical year 1918-19, grouped under one bead when the com- 

T, - . pilation of separate returns for linseed cake 

was an-anged for. Ihc course of the trade 
is indicated in the following table. 

T.vule No. 89. — Qnaniity and vahic of hnserd cahe exported. 


— ' - - ■ ’ - 1 

Year, 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

ifiis-in 


• « • 




6,142 

46,504 

1031-32 






40,582 

28U780 . 

1032-33 






81,717 

430,025- 

1033-31 


• • • 




r.0,844 

250,100' 

1034-3.7 


• • • 




40,532 

210,311 

1035-30 


■ 



• 

71.774 

329, 53r 


The disfrihution of e.'cports was preriousiy confined to two pro- 
vinces, Bengal and Bombay, but since 1933-31, linseed cakes arc 
expoitod from Madras also. 

Taei.k Xo. 90. — Provincial distribution of exports of linseed cahe vr 

1935 - 36 . 




Provinces. 



Quantity. 

mgm 

Brngal . 





Tons. 

1 44.047 

£ 

19S,SC>3- 

11 'inbay - 

, 

• • • 


. 

( ir.,.58R 

78.4,51 

Madras . 


' 

• 

• 

11.130 

52,222 


Th? inain dc.=t5naiion$ for linseed e.ako arc the United Kingdom, 
Kellwri.u.uls nnd Iklpum where they arc used for raarmrial purposes. 

Ttte unit of sale for tins cake is the bnraar maund and of ship- 
ment, the bfi" of lot ibs. fij.d 22-1 lbs. nett. In .Bombay, the unit 
of snb. and =-hiprncnT is the b.ag of IGS lbs. to 1S2 lb-'. 
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Gioandnut, 


i 

' The ere uninut 


! ici t* n'-o li'.o'Mx Ma-aut, eartli- 

nut and inoahov ti./, is. though lor4g ciih.i’i.'iteil in Icah., {(n>bs.biy 
not / Tfc- at t/--r.rance of tiic- Iri'i.'oa nut in Europo 


irOTTi 


:sl oat 


iS-iO, fatst forty y-jars !r,ter the total exj^ttvs amounted 


o: the aggre- 
■t thi 


to lc=i than 1,303 toiii or Htt _• m^re t’r.n 1 t-'r cent 
gate imports into France*. Of 112,(>>3 acres under iLe crop 
time '.irre in Bor.iiay and 31,0 <0 in M'-rims, Ir* 18t'5-ft5 

the corrciT»nding ngarc-s Bombay and Me irns 243,000 

seres. In* the last decide of the nineteenth ocatusy the trade suTer- 
cd from ii very marhtd ect-Lack due-, it i« to the rna.'-l.ed deterio- 
ration of the so-cal’.cd indigenous Tari-.ti'-s of s_ed '.rhic’n ltd to a 
great contraction both in iladras end Bond a; in the area cultivated 


vrith trroundnut. the acrcare in the hj-nrer Prco’' 


dc-clininn from 


nearly SOO.OOO to Ices than W^.O'f) acres. But the successful ititro- 
duct'on of dieease-resvstiag seed from Sencroi and Mozatribigne uith 
& much higher oil content i^ r^-St'cted in a remarkable recovery 
sshich dates from if“>3-ftl, .end under the further stimulus of !iu 
increa=-ai tro-!d demand for s-.-cds >i-:lding edible ods, the trade pro- 
gressed Eteadilv. prart'cularly in Southern India, until irt 191-3-14 
the total ares devoted to the crop sras not kss than 2.1CO,OCK> .ceres, 
vrith an c-stiinalcd yield of 749.030 tons. The Sgures far subsequent 
years are girea bclo'a-. 

Tabzz llo. 91. — Acfc-anc and yield of grour.dmi in India for ihe 
yearz I924-I-5, 191S-19, and from 1930-31 ertrords. 


Year, 

; 

Acr.ars. 

THd. 










Tons. 

1914-15 . 






- 


2.4!3,r,<» 

917,000 

191S-19 . 








1.407,CK'>0 

025,000 

1930-31 . 








0,573,000 

2,765.000 

1231-32 . 








S.4'>9,C00 

2.263j'X,<3 

1232 33 . 








7.402/)00 

2.097,000 

1233-34 . 








S.C’C.OOO 

3,320,no»D 

1834-33 , 



' 

• 


• 



I,SS3.€-00 


•O'Cinor'srr-poTton f-.e caliivRti-aof^raandnotinlr'dio. Jeorn. Asm. Hort. 
Soe. ed, ms, Vdl. VI. Kos, 27-53. 


Dtning the vrar sever-a] causes contributed to Suotustions in tbs 
acreage under cultivation. At first there svas a marked fall in nrices, 
disorganisarion of the labour market at Marseilles and the closing 
do'vn of several I ranch tnilis svb'ch caused a considerable contraction 
m area in 1915-16. and after a good recovery in the follosvinf: Tear, 
high freights and the almost complete suspension of sailings to Pondi- 
cherrr and the smaFer bladras ports, trhich in pre-tvar times -trere 
fesp<oasible for so considerable a portion of the exports, led to a 
further set-back. Fortunately, horrever, the yield when the area 
■was Em.'ille.st. vras so abttndant that the estimated outturn of the 
previous year v.as aebmlly exceeded and scam in 1917-lS the fall 
in ac-reage v.as to a great' extent mad-e good by a heavier cron. In 
1913-19 there -was a marked decline both in acreage and -vield, due to 
failure of rains at sowhig time, and the cron "afterwards suffered 
from drought in Madras and Bombay, During recent veers there 
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has been a very marked imiprovement both in the acreage and yield 
of groundnuts in India, and production is now about three times that 
of the pre-war period. 

The following table gives the exports of groundnuts, oil and calie 
from India in 1913-14, 1918-19 and during the last four years. 


Tabi,i: No. 92 . — Exports oj groundnuts, oil and cal:c from British 
India m 1913-14, 191S-19, and 1932-33 omvards. 


Articles. 





1034-35. 

1935-36. 

Groundnut (Tons). 
Groiuidnut cake (Tons) . 
Groundnut oil (Galls.) . 

278.000 
62,000 

288.000 

17.000 

66.000 
690,000 

433.000 

150.000 

017.000 

547.000 

190.000 

716.000 

511.000 

262.000 
275,000 

413.000 

194.000 

291.000 


On an average 3 cwts. (36 gallons) of oil represent 10 cwts. of 
nuts crushed. 

The gi’eator portion of the nuts produced in the country is com 
sumed in India, the volume of exports scarcely beeping pace even 

in nonnal times with the increased culti- 
Esports 01 uuts. vation. Taldng the figures for the last 

pre-war year, vis., 1913-14, it is found that considerably more than 
half the crop was retained for home consumption, only 278,000 
tons out of 749,000, being sent out of the country. Yet in normal 
times the total exports from India compared very favourably with 
exports from the other principal producing countries of the world. 
Ti''hen the exports from Pondicherry (chiefly grown in British India) 
are added to those from British Indian ports, India accounted for 
458,000 tons out of a grand total of 1,186,000 tons received from all 
sources in Europe in 1932-33 the principal consuming country being 
Eranre with a percentage share of 50. The following table shows 
the percentage borne by exports to outturn in each of the three pro- 
vinces in which the crop is chiefly grown, calculated on the figures 
for 1934-35. 


T.vblu No. 93 . — Bclaiion of provincial outturn to exports on basis 
of figures for 1934-35. 


Provinces. 

Estimated 
yield of 
nuts. 

Exports 
of nuts nud 
oil.* 

Percentage 
of exports 
to yield. 



1 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Madras 



920,000 

437.000 

47 

Bombay 



530,000 

78,000 

16 

Burma 

• 

• 

144,000 

154 

1 0-1 


‘Converted at Uic mte of 36 gallons=10 cwts. of mits emslied. 

In the table which follows though shipments of Indian ground- 
nuts from Pondicherry- and Sfarmugao are excluded, the predomi- 
nance of IVance in the groundnut trade is very marbed. In fact 
!Mai-seilles piices and the Marseilles demand govern the marbet. 
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T\ble \o. ^L—Quaniiiy and -Boltte of erporfs /ronv British Indian 
ports of groundnuts in^ 1913-14, 191S-19 and 1933-33 onwards. 


Dfc=ti&atioii=. 

1913-14. 

191S-19. 

1932-33. 

1933-24. 

1934-35. 

1935-35. 

France 

Belgium 

>reth**Tian'is 

United 

Gennan? . 

Italy 

Other co’intries 

* 

* 

• 

■ 

• 

■ron=^. 

22:2,5^ 

16,603 

’"-JSO 

0,436 

1,225 

27,778 

Ton* 

2,553 

... 

”‘402 

‘2 030 
12,214 

Tons. 

219,447 

S,627 

S7,474 

31,643 

4S,12? 

25,214 

9,478 

Tons 

153,050 

13,491 

100,b55 

52,321 

97,249 

72,413 

21,637 

Tcni5 

99.2C2 

13,951 

114,313 

134,196 

G5,11C 

54,370 

29,4SG 

Tons. 

140,697 

9,19C 

95,161 

62,399 

71,265 

17,763 

16,051 

f Qaantitv 

. 

277,937 

27,19? 


546,54 G 

5,511,194 

412,567 

Total ■! 

(.Value- 

£ 

3,254,240 

l,2t?.S91 

5.34l,C40 

4,973.360 

4,440,314 

4,955,269 


bags ■sveighing 80 idlogrammesi, equal to ItG English lbs. nett, and 

are sold in Marseilles in francs per unit- 
Shipping. jQQ kilos. The groundnuts both in 

shell, and decorticated, are usuallj sold in the more southerly pro- 
ducing districts o£ the Madras Presidency at so much per French 
cands" o! 529-109 English lbs., but in the northern area the unit is 
the English candy of 500 lbs. Sterling quotations are generally per 
ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, c. i. f. Until some years ago the universal 
method o£ decorticating rvas to damp the groundnuts and heat them 
rvith sticlis to separate the brittle shells from the kernels, a method 
which involves considerable damage to the latter. Further, once 
the kernels have been, wetted tbey are liable to discolouration and 
fermentation, when the oil produced from them is rancid. The use 
of machinery fet decorticating has grown in popularity, as by this 
method the seed is decorticated in the dry state and the kernels are 
unin]iu-ed. and consequently command a much better price ’’n foreign 
markets than hand decorticated kernels. There are several satis- 
factory types of decorticators, and the percentage of seed for export 
now decorticated by machine instead of by hand has increased. 

The best grades of cil in Europe are obtained from nuts shipped 
in the shell, but this method is not general from India owing to the 
heavy cea freights. The nuts when shipped in the shell occupy near- 
ly double tbe_ space on ihe steamer than they take when shipped as 
kernels, and in this respect India is handicapped in comparison with 
the rce=t co.ast of_ Africa where, the freight consideration 'being negli- 
gible, the bulk of the --rop has always been shipped undecorticated. 
The want of adequate facilities for shipping at the minor ports in the 
^ladra^ Fresidency i* a drawback to the South Indian trade, steamers 
hawing to lie at considerable distance from the shore owin^ to the 
shallow and surf-beaten nature of the coast and the cargo has to be 
carried from the shore in lighters and small boats which facilitate 
speculation. In 1935-36 the exports were nearlv one and a half times 
those of the last pre--STar year, over half of them coing to France and 
tne Netherlands. 

Before 1910. when the Burma figures swelled the total for the 
first time, practically the only shipments of groundnut oil from 
Gro-andnatOi!- India were from Madras and fer the use 

1 r- 1 m • ii - coolies working in Mauritius 

ana Ceylon. The milk oi the oil crushed Ls sfiil consumed internally 
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ior domestic purposes. The substantial increase in the foreign ex- 
ports of oil from India, while the war lasted, could not be maintain- 
•ed for some years after the Avar, but during recent years, the exports 
of oil showed considerable expansion and in 1932-33 reached the peak 
figure of 917,000 gallons. In the following year a slight decline was 
noticed and in the year 1934-35 exports of oil dropped to a very low 
level as a result of the market for the oil in Europe showing signs of 
contraction. If the gallonage is converted into the weight of seeds 
nssumed necessary to produce it, according to the formula already 
given, it Avill be seen that the oil exported represents an almost 
negligible percentage of the total tonnage. The oil content of the 
shelled nut is about 40 per cent. 

Table No. 95. — The ‘pcrcevfagc share of the exports of grorindmits 
and oil to the total yield in India in 1913-14 and 1934-35. 



Yield. 

j Exports. 



I Nuts. j 

1 Oil. 

Year. 

Tons, j 

Tons. 

Percentage 

Gallons 

*convert- 

Percentage 

1 

1 


to yield. 

od into 
tons. 

to yield. 

1913-U . 

749,000 

278,000 

37-1 

4,003 

•53 

1934-35 . , , ! 

1,883,000 

511,000 

27-1 

3,S19 

[ 

*2 


♦Converted at the rate of S6 gaUotis=10 ewts. of nuts crushed. 


The question of fnrtiier expansion of seed crushing in India on up- 
to-date lines appears to Ire limited by the difiiculty of finding more 
, . remunerative markets for the cake. 

° ■ Machine pressed cake is regarded nith 

more favour by agriculturists in Inia as a cattle feed than the pro- 
duce of country mills, because it is less adulterated, but four-fifths of 
the cake retained in India is used for manurial purposes and only 
■one-fifth as fodder. The bulk of the groundnut cake exported is 
taken by the United Ivingdom, the other principal markets being 
Germany, Netherlands, Belgium and Ceylon. Burma’s principal 
customer is the United Kingdom while Ceylon, where the cake is 
admirably suited for tea plantations, relies for her supplies on 
■Madras and Bombay. In the home market, the cake from the East 
Indies is known by the name of Corcmandcl to distinguish it from 
Kufisque derived from the African nut. 

Taking the provinces, where groundnut is cultivated, in order of 
their importance, wc find that in Madras the annual acreage is about 

3,.500,000, yielding on an average about 
half a ton of imshelled nuts per acre, or 
betveen 1,000,000 and 1,123,000 tons of kernels. The general trade 
name for the nuts exported from Southern India is Poridichcrry wliich 
nre classed as small, while a bold grade of the Bombay nut (i.c., 
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shipped from that port) is also recognised. The crop is so-svn between 
•Tuly and September and comes into sight commercially between 
January and March. The exports from Pondicherry in 19S4-B5 
amounted to 57,417,000 Kilogs. or 56,513 tons, valued at £430,626. 
T.'^ble No. 96 . — Exports of groundnuts, foreign ond coastwise in 
1933-34 from Pondicherry and principal Madras ports. 


Forts. 




Quantity. 

Valne. 

Pondicherry .... 




Tons. 

40,220 

£ 

303.445 

Jfadras Prrts — 

lladiES .... 




154,100 

1,345,500 

Cnddaiore 




71,515 

615,150 

Porto Novo 




3,373 

32,550 

Negapatam 




34,335 

327,300 

Vizagapatam 




13,742 

110,550 

Calient .... 




41,515 

369,075 

Cocanada .... 




48,116 

469,200 

Bimlipat^nn 

• 



10,916 

166,200 

other ports 

• 


. 

72,542 

684,600 

Total (Sladros Porte) 

• 



459,244 

4,120,125 


Since 1919-20 theie has been a gradual revival of trade in ground- 
nuts as a result of removal of all restrictions on the export after 
the war, the abundance of available tonnage, and the gradual de- 
cline in freight rates. Consequently the exports from Madras ports 
in 1921-22 and 1922-23 were considerably above the pre-war normal. 
Since then the exports have been steadily rising as a result of in- 
creased consumption in Emope. 

Foreign exports of groundnut oil from ?ifadras ports amounted 
in 1913-14 to 280,000 gallons, valued af. £29,000, of which 4S per 
cent, went to Ceylon and 50 per cent, to Mauritius. In 1917-1& 
the total was 626,242 gallons, but with France eliminated and the 
United Kingdom, a smaller buyer, the total for 1918-19 shrank to the 
pre-war level. In 1935-36 the exports amounted to 18,000 gallons, 
vtdued at £1,231. Machine-pressed oil does not fetch such good 
prices as that pressed in Chekkus (country mills) which is cold drawn. 
Groundnut oil is generally sold per candy of 500 lbs, and shipped in 
cases of 60 lbs. at Nerapatam and in tins of 40 lbs. at Dhanushkodi. 
Coobin co<!ks bclding 7<J0 to 750 lbs. bave gone ont of favour and 
are new rarely used on account of their greater liability to leakage. 
In the case of coastwise exports, the unit of shipment* is the drum 
of 4i>C), 5CK), 550 or 560 lbs. 

There is a large coastwise e^rt of groundnut oil from ifadras 
the exports in 1935-35 amounting to 1,063,000 gallons. Groundnut 
oil is largely used to adulterate gki and other vegetable oils, and for 
Indian confectionery. 
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The foreign exports of cake in 1913-14 amounted to 23,600 tons, 
valued at £106,000. The corresponding figures for 1935-36 were 
38,745 tons, valued, at £182,090. The cake is sold either per ton or 
per candy of 500 lbs. and shipped generally in bags containing 1^ 
cwts. nett. 


During the last twenty-five years Burma has evinced a growing 
interest in the cultivation and crushing of groundnut. The centre 
_ of the trade is at Myingyan in the dry 

‘ zone. The estimated yield in Burma in 

1913-14 and the followmg year was in the neighbourhood of 90,000 

tons from an acreage of 258,000. In 1915-16 the yield soared to 

nearly 120,000 tons and the estimate for 1916-17 was only slightly 
less. The figmes for the four years 1931-32, 1932-33, 1933-34 and 

1934- 35 have been 117,000 tons, 151,000 tons, 144,000 tons, and 
144,000 tons respectively. Exports from Burma for the correspond- 
ing periods were respectively (1913-14) 26,912 tons, (1915-16) nil, 
(1916-17) 2,168 tons, (1931-32) 27 tons, (1932-33) 7 tons, (1933-34) 
40 tons and (1934-35) 62 tons. It will be observed that in recent 
years foreign trade has dwindled to insignificance. 

In 1935-36 the exports of cake from Eangoon amounted to 
54,561 tons, out of which 53,182 tons went to the United Ivingdom. 
The foreign exports of Burma oil which is regarded as superior in 
quality to Madras oil amounted in 1915-16 to 77,000 gallons and the 
following year to 495,000. In 1917-18 the total was 297,000 gallons, 
of which 211,336 gallons went to the United Kingdom. In 1918-19, 
with shipments to the United Kingdom practically suspended, the 
aggregate was 76,836 gallont, and in 1922-23, 92 gallons only. In 

1935- 36, the exports of groundnut oil from Eangoon amounted to 
240 gallons, the chief destinations being the Straits Settlements 
and the Eederatcd Malay States. 


The unit of sale in Bmrma for groundnuts is a hundred baskets 
of 25 lbs. each and ot groundnut oil and cake, a hundred viss of 
_ „ , „ , j 360 lbs. Groundnut kernel is very seldom 

mS exported from Burma. It is generaUy 

imported from India into Burma in 146 
to 1.5U lbs. bags. Groundnut oil is shipped from Eangoon in tins 
of 4 gallons and also in casks of 40 to 80 gallons. Groundnut cake 
is shipped in bags of 200 to 224 lbs. nett. 


The groundnut trade in Bombay has not made anything like the 
headway it has in Madras since the beginning of the present century. 

Bombay Presideacy. In 1895-96 three-quarters of the ground- 

nuts exported were shipped from Bom- 
bay; in 1917-18 they represented less than 33 per cent, of the whole 
and in 1934-35 about 1,5 per cent. only. 

The are.a under groundnut cultivation in the Bombay presidency 
in 1934-35 was 1,516,000 acres (inclusive of 654,000 acres in Indian 
States) equivalent to about 26 per cent, of the total area under the 
crop in India. The average yield on the basis of figures for the five 
years ending 1934-35 is 707,000 tons. The crop in Bombay is sown 
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about; sis v.-eelts earlier than in Madras and is harvested about Nov- 
ember. Two grades of nuts are recognised — bold and small, which 
are sold either shelled oi unshelled. The following table illustrates 
the volume of the trade in groundnuts, oil and cake from the Presi- 
dency for 1913-14, 1914-15, 1918-19 and from 1932-33 onwards. 

Table No, 97.- — Exports of groundnuts, oil and cahe from the Bontboy 
Presidency for 1913-14, 1914-11, 191S~19 and 1932-33 ontvarde. 


AiticUs. 

1013-14. j 

1914-15 

1918-10, 

1932-33, j 

1933-34. 


1535-30. 

Grcuii'inuts Tors 
OronElnxit oil Galls. 

53,070 

100 

21,178 1 
8,421 1 

0.012 

132.3S4 

S2.004 i 
907.0^5 

91,073 
649,043 1 

1 74,077 i 

241,003 : 

80,240 

203,100 

CroandiKit cai.sTcm’'. 

j 8,031 

5,112 

1 4,203 

1 

i 9''>,973 

i 

1 114,29$ 1 

; 140,563 

1 

1 00,700 

i 


rn tne iase pre-war year, more man ou per cent, ot me nuts went 
to France, the balance being divided mamly between Belgium and 
Germany, the share of the United Kingdom being only 40 tons. In 
1916-17, however, the United Kingdom percentage of the trade rose 
to 20, the major quantity still finding its way to France, vis., 59,000 
tons. Bombay suffered less than Madras ports and Bangoon from 
the shortage of freight in this ^ eat, and her total shipments of ground- 
nut were considerable higher than in the year preceding the war. In 
1934-35, Italy and France took 25 per cent, each oi the total exports 
of groundnuts from the Bombay Presidency. Tbe percentage shares 
of the United KingdoHi, Germany and Netherlands were 20, 13 and 
9, respectively, while Belgium and Egypt accounted for 2 per cent, 
each. The trade in oil, which rose to 132,000 gallons in 1918-19, 
fell agm five years later to inconsiderable dimensions (0,000 gallonsl, 
the chief customers being Mauritius and Mesopotamia. In the years 
whiih followed, the e^tporis of groundnut oil rose verv considerablv 
and reached a figure of 907,685 gallons in 1932-3.3, after \thieh there 
was again a rapid decline, tbe quantity exported in 1935-36 being 
263,100 gallons. The United Kingdom and Mauritius are the 
principal customers which take about 70 per cent, of the total 
exports. Egypt, Italy and Aden share between themselves 20 per 
cent, of the trade. The export trade in groundnut cake has also 
developed to a marked extent during the past ten rears. In 1933-36, 
96,708 tons were exported as compared to 8,031 tons in the pre-war 
year. The United Kingdom and Germanv were the only two cus- 
™ 1913-14, the greatef part going to the former. 
The Umted Kingdom now takes 50 per cent, o! the export-? The 
other chief customers are Germany and Belgium, their percentage 
shares in the trade being 17 and 14, respectively. 

Bombav for groundnuts is the bag of 168 to 
196 lbs. for oil, the naaund of 28 lbs,, or tbe cwt., and for cake, tbe 

Shipment for the decorticated nnts 
XTnlt of sale acd stlpment. is made in bags of 168 to 198 lbs,, and the 
n, T - . undecorticated nuts in bags weighing 87 

lbs. or less, while the oil is packed for export in tins of fu lb- 

“ hydraulic pressed ba” 
n^tt c. f. /! ® generaUy based on the ton of 2,240 lbs. 
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RAPE AOT) jMUSTAED SEED. 


The term. rapeSeed is commercially often indifferently used to 
denote, at least two sub-species of bnissica campestris, viz., Indian 


Trade varieties. 


cozla or sarson and Indian rape or toria, 
while mustard seed is derived from a 


closely allied species, hrassica jiincca. The chief qualities of rapeseed 
recognised by the exporters are toria, brown bluish in colour, 
chiefly exported from Karachi, Perozepore bro'wn, brovn Cawnpore, 
chiefly shipped from Bomba3- and Calcutta, hroiun Delhi, mainly 
exported from Bombay and Karachi, yclloio bold, from Bombay and 
yellow small from Bombay and Calcutta. 


Separate figures are not available in respect of the acreage of 
Rape and iMustard, but the subjoined table shows the area and yield 
of the combined crops, Rape and hlustard, in the British Provinces, 
and the Indian States. Rape and hlustard are rabi (spring) oilseeds, 


Area and production. 


being sown from August to October and 
harvested from January to April. The 


crops are grown either pure or mixed almost entirely on unimgated 


land. The normal yield per acre varies in different provinces as is 
indicated in the table below. When rape is cultivated by itself as a 
pure crop, the yield is probably appreciably higher. In parts of the 


country the crop is cut green in January for cattle fodder. In up- 


country markets the buUc of the crop is disposed of between hlarch 
and July and the principal trade centres are Cawnpore in the United 
Provdnces and Perozepore in the Punjab vhere supplies are collected 
for export via Bombay and Karachi. 
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-I'Am.n No. 08.~.lrort tvul ywhl of Ilnpo on, I from mO-^1 



(a) Excluding Eeudatory States, estimates for which for 19B4- 
35 are 76,000 acres and 5,000 tons, as against 82,tK}0 
acres and 6,000 tons in 1933-34. 

{@) The figures represent “mixed crop”. 

(d) Not available. 

(c) Below 500 tons. 
if) 500 tons. 

Befers to Sind. 

{g) Irrigated. 

(Ii) Unirrigated. 

The average world production of Bape seed is 180,000 tons with 
an acreage of 500,000. Japan, Eummania, and Poland are the 
principal countries concerned in cultivation of this crop with Erance 
and Hungary as next in importance. 

India has always been the principal source of rape-seed 
imported into Europe in supplement to the supplies of Poland 
_ , . , fchieflv rardson) Roumania (chiefly colza) 

Export of rapeseed. Prance and Hungai-y. The most important 

country in addition to the above contributing to the world's exporta- 
ble surplus is Japan and to a smaller extent, Germany and Nether- 
lands. The statement below shows the percentage of India in the 
import trade of rapeseed in the United Kingdom, Belgium, Italy, 
and Prance. 

Table No. 99. — Percentage of India in the import trade of rapeseed 
in 1913, 1914 and 1932 omoards in foreign countries. 


(In thousand quintals.) 



1913. 

1914. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

United Kingdom — 







Total 

530 

620 

248 

208 

208 

309 

India 

190 

210 

179 

150 

180 


India’s porcontago . 

30% 

34% 

72% 

72% 

87% 


Bdoinm — 







Total 

94 


42 

55 

42 

54 

Roumania 

14 


13 

11 

. . 

1 

Argentino 

3 


, , 

1 

2 

19 

India 

07 


17 

32 

24 

4 

India’s percentage . 

700/ 

<-/o 

•• 

40% 

58% 

57% 

70/ 

' /o 

ItaUj— 







Total 

102 

220 

752 

114 

71 

■J 

India (including 





.'•.2 


Ooylon) 

95 

183 

733 

110 

India’s percentage . 

93% 

83% 

98% 

96% 

73% 


France — 







Total 

oSS 

404 

103 

158 

139 

103 

India 

India’s pc rcentago . 

4S2 

303 

67 

103 

87 

44 

90% 

■?3% 

05% 

<55% 

63% 

43% 


Most of the seed grown in Bengal and Bihar would appear to be 
retained for local consumption. The principal exporting centres are 
Karachi and Bombay. Only a small percentage of the total produc- 
tion is exported, ns the following statement would indicate. 

(o) Eigurcs not avaitoblo. 
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Tae:>e No. 100.—Percenisge of ci^pori of rape and mosiard to total 

jiroivoiiory. 


Srihl-. 1 

! 
! 

[ Pre-war 

1 average, 
r 

Ti^zr 

av**rag2.. 

1 

Pr*^-Trs.T 

arera;:^- 

K'33-3t. j 

I&SI-35. 

Baps- and 3fnyjard - 

£3 ^ 

s 

1 

g 

1 4 


Trie firarf'S oi export for all ports are combines m tes table bslovr. 
■vrhicn 'botvs tne prineipsl destinatioii for the seen. 


T.abce No. 101 . — -Exporti and datiaaiioni of rapezecd from India for 
1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1932-33 ontcardg. 


Conniries. 


lSig-I9. 

IS^2-S3. 

■ 

1934-3.7. 

I925-Sd. 


Tons. 

Tor.='. 

Ter.*. 

TcTif- 

Tons 

Ten 

■CnjVd ICtKgdoxa 


Si.4tS 

10,650 

IS,7iO 

12.171 

2,040 

G^rzmcr.y ... 

.55,1^ 


9 . 03 s 

&,77S 

4,194 

4,700 

... 

£S,S5£ 


2,T75 

4,-34S 

2,604 

OS') 

France 

.nS,S4Z 

10,723 

S,3&3 

11,073 

5,193 

3,274 

Italv .... 


4,00g 

70,497 


3,423 

156 

Jsnan 

I 

o.c-os 

IffO 



• » 

Fvt&'-rtaud? 

, * 


IIF-F) 

j/isj 

6,945 

2.4.59 

Oth«'T - 


471 

i.SSl 

i 

2,334 

3.42o 


Thonri; Belginm rras, before tbs trar. Eominallj tba princirsi 
marbet, there is littis doubt that a great deal of her imports via 
.^ntt^srp fcrunci their ~av eTentuslly to Holland and Germany. The 
e5eet of t'''S frsr on tbe trade tras rerr Terceptrble. In 1014-15, 
only Ol.Oyj ions ~ere e.t:jjOTtc<i ns agamst 249,000 tons in the 
previous year, a partisl reTival being expsri-encsd only in 1916-17 
when 122,G>if tons were =ent ont of the c-o'intry. Oi this the greater 
pOTtiom "as talren. by the United Kingdom and 'France, lioth of 
which cormHes formerly relied for their supplies on liussia to a 
great extent. Tbere^-cras a great =ct-bact:. again in lS17-iS owing to 
iati^^of tonnage. I'lifb the United Kingdom trade reduced by two- 
trsiros tnd vritb France*^ regnireir ents mneb cunoiled, it v:b- easy 
to eatisfy 3 dteiing iii‘'ere-t- on the part ox Japan fa the cms'hing 
An. iatCTestin;j feature of the post-war trade 


of rspe-x-n tor cts. 


wsT the^incrrcanag psrtisiT-at’on oi Germany, Netherlands and the 
'Cmt'^d K’ando'n with a considercblc de-e'sir 


fsine in the share of Bo’*gium- 
Ta 50x3-24, s record snipmcnt of S36.92Q tons wss rcristcred witb 
Gemsanr. Italy and the 'Un:‘ed Jungdom as th*"- principal recinient=. 
Tk'rc wac ji con'’dcrsble faSing on in ■‘he overseas demands "imms- 
dx'.tU.;- aftcr-cj-d^ and s'r.co 1^25-20. the trade snScrc-d a declme. 
tik^ 3f'';2-,>g. "-ran drj" to an abrupt demand from Italy, exports 
!irT'r'i.''o ay irom than SO per cent, ns compsre'd with the r reccing 
rimm then the trade ha^ -in-ared nnoxher set-bneh. 


in r," 
■=1 tyrmrl 


men 


o* 5=j ire cc:'^'^*T o£ S rtsuirds <ir;5 oz 
h-C of 16' In?., fjr, lbs. and 166 low Tn Borabav, 
CsJ; et sri jiferKt, shipment is the csg 


c: ie-2 ib«. to 1C-: 


iOS 


Tn Cnlcntia, sbip- 


•s gctscm.lv rr.ro= Jn b-gs cf 1*V7 ]bs. Sterlmc auctst''' 
•ay an t -t.s of t”* </•-} r>f 2,240 Its. n'-t ^ " 


c-.i.j. 


0-70 
























The average quantity of mustard seed exported does not usually 
exceed 5,000 tons a year and even that is believed to contain a 
. . . , ^ very large admixture of rapeseed. In the 

Exports of mustard see . pre-war year it was 5,104 tons and in 

1916-17, 6,174 tons. The bulk of the exports goes from Bombay 
packed in bags of 182 lbs. to 196 lbs. and France is the chief 
customer, more than 50 per cent, being appropriated by her every 
year. Occasional shipments were made to Germany in pre-war 
days. From South India there is a small trade n-ith Ceylon and to 
a b’mited extent with France, the ports of export being Jladras, 
Gocanada, and Tuticorin. The unit of sale in Bombay is the bag of 
182 lbs. to 196 lbs. 

''^arge quantities of rape and mustard seed are annually crushed 
in India for local consumption in the form of oil which is commonly 
used, particularly in Bengal for cooking purposes and generally by 
Hindus to anoint the body. Indian seed is assumed to yield from 

*42 to 45 per cent, of oil. ,/^Iustard oil is 
ape an mus r o . uncommonly adulterated in the bazaars, 

if not for the export market, with gingelly, mouTa and paSra which 
is obtained from the seeds of sclilctchcTa irijnga (kvsumh). The 
refining of rapeseed oil. as colza is refined in C-entral Europe, for 
the manufacture of margarine, has not yet been taken up in India. 
Pre-war exports from India averaged about 400.000 gallons (including 
mustard oil) of which practically the whole went to British Possessions 
and nearly three quarters to ilauritius and Natal alone for the 
Indian coolie population in those colonies. In 1915-16, 352,969 
gallons, out of a total of 465,735 (gallons, went to these two destina- 
tions. Large quantities are also sent out for the same reason to 
Fiji and British Guiana. In 1916-17 the total quantity of oil exported 
exceeded 574,000 gallons and in 1917-18, 488,000 gallons. In 1922- 
23 despatches amounted to 426,700 gallons. In 1924-25, shipments 
reached the record figure of 512,604 gallons but since 1926-27, the 
trade has considerably receded and during recent years the average 
quantity exported has declined to only 235,000 gallons in a year. 


Table No. 102. — Quantities and vahtes of rapeseed and mustard seed 
and rape and mustard nil exported in 1913-14, 1918-19 and pom 
1932-33 onwards. 


Artirlo. 

1913-14. 



1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1936-36. 

Bape SccS — 
Ounntitv (Tonsl 
Value (£). 

249,CC5 

2,851,711 

79,662 

968,811 

1)4,546 

1,152.983 

73,463 

610,757 

36.934 

317,946 

19.021 

193,408 

Afcrfard Sect’ — 
Qunntifv (Tons) 
Value (£) . . ' 

5,104 

70,724 

1.888 

48,821 

3.655 
45,457 ! 

3.389 

39,738 

2,773 

36,750 

2,117 

30,521 

Bape and Musiard 

oa— 

Quantity (Galls.) 
Value {£) . 

407 .178 
48,624 

265,672 

56,532 

22G.1S7 

26,192 

262,933 

23,148 

j 

295.095 

25,901 

236.799 

25,840 
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Karachi, Bombay, and Calcutta, are the principal ports concerned. 
The unit of sale is the Indian maund at the former port and the 
bazaar maund at the latter, while shipment is made from Calcutta 
in half-cases of 18 lbs. and from Karachi in 'tins of 17-^ seers to 
18 seers. 


Bapeseed cahe, though accepted on the Continent as cattle fodder, 
is chiefly used in the United Kingdom for manurial purposes. Japan 
_ has always been a good market for Indian 

3pe.ee ca e. rapeseed cake, with Ceylon as next in im- 

portance. The quantity of rapeseed cake (together with sesamiun 
cake) exported in 1935-36, was 20,638 tons, valued at £103,587 the 
principal recipients being Japan and Ceylon. The bulk of 'the 
shipments .goes from Bengal and Madras. 


Sesamnm. 


The seed of sesamnm indicvm,^ an annual plant thriving in the 
tropical and sub-tropfcal parts of the world and variously known to 
Area and protecUoa. the trade as til, teal, c^rxgclly or sesame, 
yields a valuable oil. The seed is generally 
grown in India, except in the United Provinces, as a pure crop, 
^e normal yield per acre varies in diflerent provinces, as is indicated 
in the statement below. 


Taei,e Ko. 103.. — The Normal yield per acre oj sesamum in different 

provincee. 


Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1 

1 

Bengal. 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa. 

Bombay. 

1 

Burma. 

C.P. 

and 

Bcrar. 

Madras. 

Bnited 

Pro- 

vinces. 

lbs. 1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

> i 

lbs. 

lbs. 

72 i 

610 

350 

400 

1284 {,) 
*\320 (K) 

160 

i 

210 

1 

301 

280 

I 


* Rafers to Sind. 
( 3 ) Irrigated. 

(A) Un-irrigated. 


crof provinces of India but the 

Jleia fa 1918-14, 1918-19 md 1931 82 
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Tablk No, 101 . — Acreage and yield of Bcsamxim in 1913’14, 1918-19 
and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Broviners and 

1013-M. 

1918-10. 

1031-32. 

1932-33. 



States. 





Ajmcr-Mem nm 

la) 

la) 



24,000 

21,000 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

241 ,000 

218,000 

161,000 


158,000 

158,000 

lb) 

Bombay (includ- 

210,700 

101,000 

PifM 

tHii 

205,000 

202,000 

ing Sind) 

851,200* 

217,000* 



229,000 

180,000 

Burma 

Contra! Pro- 

(a) 

la) 

111111 

1,000,000 

1,609,000 

1,439,000 

vincca and 

Bcrar . 

805,700 

407,000 

IHII 

001,000 

570,000 

338,000 

Madras 

800.300 

081,000 

■rfilriliiflll 


630,000 

053,000 

Punjab 

l‘U,000 

51,000 

102,000 


93,000 

108,000 

United Pro- r 

378,-100 

207.000 

330,000 


438.000 

257,000 

vince? . \ 

SGO.OOOt 

025,0001 

882,000t 

SSO.OOOf 

902,on0t 

1,057, OOOf 

Baroda State 

Id 

20,000 


71,000 

75,000 

09.000 

9.000 

Bhopal Slato . 


131,000 

85,000 

Bombay States . 

Id 

Id 

457,000 


402,000 

431.000 

509.000 

Hyderabad 

Rajputann 

012,000 

012,000 

508,000 

001,000 

681,000 


( Kotab) 

(«1 

42,000 



40,000 

38,000 

Other Provinces 

104,000 

15,000 


•• 

•• 

•• 

f Acreage 

Total 

LYield 

5,070,000 


5,039,000 

.. 

0,250,000 

0,307,000 

5,218,000 







(Tons) 

403,500 

278,000 

470,000 

651,000 


405,000 


(а) Not ovftilablo. 

* Including Bombay States, 

■f Mixed crop. 

(б) Excluding Ori«‘in States estirnates for ■ndiioli for 1031-35 nro 200,000 acres 
"and 13,000 tons os against 233,000 acres ond 10,000 tons in 1033-3‘1. 

(c) Included under Bombaj". 

t^Tho new crop comes on to the up-co\intry markets towards the 
end of November and sales are heavy till March. Five qualities are 
l^lo^vn to the trade, while, blade, mixed, yellow and rod, of which 
the first named is regarded as liavipg the highest oil content. The 
chief port of export for this variety is Bombay. \-^ 

In the last pre-war year the exports of sosnmum seed from India 
amounted to 112,200 tons, only exceeded by China with 121,000 tons. 
Between 1870 and 1890 France was the principal customer for Indian 

sesamum and took nearly 75 to 85 per 
Exports. exports, but this proportion 

has declined since groundnuts displaced sesamum in the Marseilles 
market and the trade of the quinquennium, 1910-11 to 1914-15, 
indicated an average import of only 33,000 tons, out of India’s total 
of 100,000 tons. In 1912-13 the position of the trade was as follows. 
The total exports amounted to 78,000 tons, of which 21,700 tons 
went to France, and 19,000 to Aiwtria-IIungary and about 18,000 to 
Belgium, other importers being Italy and Germany with very much 
smaller quantities. The trade has gradually declined ns a large pro- 
portion of the seed is i-etained for local consumption. The following 
statement indicates the percentage of exports to production. 
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No. 105- — Perccniage of exports ta praiuction. 


.■irtkli?. 1 

f 

pTeJ-Trar 

average* 

War 

average^- 

Post-'wsr 

average. 

1933-Si. 

1931-35. 


1 

=iiim • - j 

25 

! ' 

G 

3 

1 


The increasing competition ?riiicli Indian sasamum has to face 
in the morld market irom Chinese sesamum, 'West African palm 
kernels end the tendency or. soap makers to utilize groundnut in 
preference has also accentneted the fall in esjwrts. The following 
table shoms the percentage of exports from India and China in the 
import trade of the tmo principal importiiig countries. 


T.vnis No. IGG. — Imporii of sC'Cmum seed into France end Italy (in 

thousand quintals). 



1913. 

m 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

pranee — 







22 

Total jmperts . 

27S 

251 

12 

* 

g 


Irdia 

22S 

2-51 

1 

.. 

. . 



Indus’s p- iseatccj . 

82% 

963i 

CO' 


. . 


. . 

Cnlca 

10 


, . 


. . 



China’s p-rcentac^ . 

rtal'j— 

4% 



-- 

-- 


•• 

Total imparts . 

India (inclnding 

*. 

* 

141 

135 

218 

113 



Oylon) 

India’s (inclading 

» 

■* 

To 

7S 

5534 


► • 

52'i 

Ovion; p-iccntac'- 


* 

5S3'o 



China 

*■ 

* 

3 

24 

55 



China’s p<'TS«'ntage . 

« 

*■ 

CtCf 
- lO 

IS34 

23 




* Xct availab!^. 


The distribution of the trade in tbe last four years as compared 
vrirh the pre-mar and post-mar figures is indicated in the ioUoming 
table. Thera have never been erports of any magnitude to any 
other part of the British iEmpire except Ceylon. 


Ttnun No. 107. — Share of the principal importing countries of 
sesamum in -351-3-14, I5iS-19 and from 1932-33 onwards. 


— — 

■■m 

1913-14. 

B| 

■ 



■ 

... 

Frrirw . 
AT3rtrIs«Hnrrg::ry 

' , 

ori n . . . 

Esjrpt , 

Ad a . . , 

■OtV-T CC’TTtti'fS 

Tons. 

33.t-0 

22,2i'-^< 

lo/tO 

IG.OOO 

14,O0C> 

X'Sl’t 

1,242 

STS 

3,5e3 

Ton.«. 

ijo 

’gis 

57 

24C 

l.SnS 

Tcn«. 

'is3 

’i'»5 

4.355 

416 

2,763 

3S 

2,126 

Tons. 

167 

3S5 
8,4 >4 
€02 
3,273 
243 
1.9:$7 

Tons. 

3 

62 

'iio 

783 

6Sa 

568 

491 

3,551 

Tens. 

1 

5 

19S 

350 

4S 

670 

C Q naatity 
Total ^ ffc^} , 
(__valae(£) . 

1 12.201 
1.795,841 

2,3?4 

46,576 

10,322 

145,243 

15di51 

ier,4v5 

4,245 

56,457 
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Tlie total exports of tho world in 193-1 amounted to 1,360,000 
<iumtals of which India’s conti-ibution was 82,798 quintals only. 
I'hc hulk of the shipment goes from Bombay through Sind, hladras 
4md Bui-ma have a small share. 


In tho Jtndrns Presidency the unit of sale ns well ns of shipment 

is generally the single gunny bag of 161 lbs. nett, while in Bombay 

TT~u ..r j . the weight varies from ICS lbs. to 182 lbs. 

unit ol sale and shipment, rri -7 r i • i- i • • if 

Tho unit of sale m Karachi is tho candy of 

8 niaunds and of shipment the bag of 10-1 lbs. and 168 lbs. Quota- 
tions for export are per ton of 2.2-10 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 

Tho pci'ccntago of oil in iil seed is assumed to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of -10. Tiiough Iho oil is generally extracted in crude mills, 
_ „ woikcd bv bullocks, the better qualities 

arc cle.ar and nearly colourless. aJost of 
it is retained in India for eooking purposes and as an illuminnnt or 
for anointing the body. The average annual export of oil from 
India was in the neighbourliood of 200,000 gallons before iho war, 
hut since tlien the trade has sufTcred a considerable decline and the 
average annual export now amounts to 100,000 gallons only. Tho 
distribution of the trade among the principal provinces in the last 
pre-war year and in 193.7-36 is contrasted in the table below. 


Tatjuk No. 103. — Dhtrihution of the exports of sesamnm oil according 
io provinces in 1913-14 and in 1935-36. 


Prorintc^. 


1035 

.30. 

Qunntity. 

Ynluc. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

THornbnv 

GalL«. 

l,-.3,GSe» 

c 

Gnlb. 

118,325 

£ 

13^951 

.Sind .... 



27,1.53 

3,797 

■Mndnis 

.'-.3.102 

7,520 

4.-123 

658 

Bcnqnt. 

on 

12S 

8S 

13 

Burma. 

,360 

CO 

5 ~ 

7 

Total 

208,063 

bh 

150,025 

18,126 


• Including Sind. 


The Bombay trade, which is the most important, is mainly with 
llaskat territory and Mauritius and the war has not created any 
alteration in the direction of exports. Pre-war shipments from 
Ivaraclii averaged only 3,000 gallons bqt tho average had increased 
to 26,000 in the quinquennium 1929-30 to 1933-34. The destinations 
are mainly Aden and Mnskat. 

In fvladras the principal ports of shipment are Tuticorin for the 
Ceylon market and IMadras, Cuddnlore and Negapatam for the Straits, 
and the demand is chiefly on behalf of the Indian coolie population 
lin these colonies but the market is a small one. The following table 
shows exports from India in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1932-33 

-onwards, classified according to destinations. 
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T'els Xo. Vfi. — Share of the ftinci-pal im-porUng courdiy of scmmnm, 
oil in 1913-14:, 1918-19 and pom 1032-33 omcards. 


Osan tries. 

191 3-1 A 

Galls. 

1918-19. 

Galls. 

1932-33. 

Galls, 

1S33-34. 

Galls. 

1934-35. 

Galls. 

3935-S6- 

GaSs- 

ilasiat Territory aad 
T rscial Orxan . 


27,304 

33 , 57.3 

44,715 

29,S05 

33.474 

Aden and Depaadeacies 

3 . 5,657 

2,361 

9,35S 

22,351 

45,650 

41,230 

Cevlon ... 

31,609 

4,894 

3,080 

10,005 

5,227 

4,449 

(Seirran East Africa 

I0A4S 

3,531 


w • 

« . 

• - 

Straits S'ttlejrESfe 

15,367 

693 

933 

913 

, - 

-- 

3Iaur2tti22 arid Depsu- 

d^-Titz^ « • . 

6,935 

16,227 

5.002 

12,S2S 

17.311 

17,064 

ICatal 

3,652 

2,070 

. „ 

. . 


-- 

XTnxted jiAnsdom 

4,195 

79 

IS 

9 

8,5s0 

71 

Other Countries . 

34,«.3 

55,041 

22,691 

12,779 

19,640 


fQaanti ty 
, (Galls,) 

Tot^ 1 

(_Valn3 (£) 

203,113 

112,^ 

1" ' ■ ■■ -' 

75,055 

104,301 

123,320 

150,025 

23,699 

19,537 

10,613 

12,494 

14,412 

18,427 


The Tinit q£ sale of the in Borabaj is ihs roaimd oi 23 lbs. and 
c: shipment, the barrel oi 400 lbs. Sbipmenfe is made in Karcciu 
TT ^ , I -u- .in tias of I7i seers to 18 seers. In Xuti- 
su cl sale end sJapmes . ^2 shipped in cases of 8 gallons 

and in Dbanussodi in tins of 4 gallons. 


Tbs errport trade in sesamom cake is pracHcallj conSned to Japan 
end Cejlon end to a small extent to the Unit^ Kingdom, vrbexe 

it is tised for manarial pnrpcees. The 
Sesasenm cs£e- bull: of the shipment goes hom Bengal 

and Zlndres. In India it is more commonlT used as cattle fodder 
either alone or in conjunction svith poonce (coconut cake). The 
cornamed toiai Tolume of exports of sKamum ana rape cake in 
IS 35 . 35 , vras 2d, 638 tons, valued at £103.oS7. 


Cotton Seed. 


In the m.atter of produc'iion of cotton seed, India occupies a 
position next onlv to that oi the Baited Stares of America, con- 


•Pxoizstlcs. 

•^cier.ti5c utilization of 
vet been at'empted. 


hibuting annuaUp ahnnt 2,000,000 tons of 
the vorH’s total oi 11,000,000, but 
she greater part of her Euppiie= has searceiv 


: cotton seed pom India varv from year to year aceordingf 
a. for -.he*: there i= any =eamity if is hoarded ss vrinterl 


Exporis c: 
fo t*’e ^e.ison. 

ked for c-attla, b>jt even m r. year oi plenty. 

^ shey probably do not exceed 13 cent. I 

_ ■-m avriiablc. About 200.000 tons are reouhed snnuallv! 
:oTjo-.-roc; too the norm.-.I cons'rmpri-m in the Punjab, as food for 
mhc,.-co~-, h&- bc'-n ‘■-Aimazed at about the somt H'orre. Con-i- 


Sipcrt. 
! „ 


den-bh a''iar.th'"= 


-.Ic 


■o cm-zed zor oil and cake. Tha betsnee. 


rv.T-.al,.-’ m' CTT'O.s, vh:ch i- estimated r.t ISO.OOO tons per 


zns svers 


cru-il exports for the Ia=t four 
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trade in cotton seed may be described as of modem growth, 
•originating in inquiries from tbe United Kingdom for Indian seed, 
-about tbe year 1900, in consequence of German competition in the 
Egyptian cotton seed market at a time when a scarcity of olive oil 
and sesamum in tbe market and the necessity of finding substitutes 
for tbe preparation of lard and margarine coincided with the discovery 
•of a new process of hulling the seed cheaply. Prom 1901-02 onwards 
the value of exports progressed steadily rmtil 1913-14. In 1900-01 
the total was 11,250 tons only, but it rose in the following year to 
101,800 tons and in 1910-11 to nearly 300,000 tons. A considerable 
proportion of the requirements of the United Kingdom — ^which has 
been the cliief market for Indian cotton seed — are now met from 
Egypt at comparatively low prices. Indian exports of cotton seed 
have therefore precipitately declined during recent years, the quantity 
exported in 1934-35 being 636 tons only. Tbe figures of total 
quantity and value and the percentage of shipment to the United 
Kingdom in 1913-14, 1918-19, 1919-20 and during the last five years 
are given below: — 

Tablu Ko. 110. — Quantity and value of exports of cotton seed and 
percentage of shipinc7its to the United Kingdom for 1913-14, 
1918-19, 1919-20 and from 1931-32 omuards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Value. 

£ 

Percentage to 
the Umted 
Kingdom. 

1013.14 . 




284,327 

1,416,743 

98 

1918-19 . 




1,454 

11,810 

Nil 

1919-20 . 




248,749 

2,437,085 

98 

1931-32 . 




11,655 

44,636 

92 

1932-33 . 




2,389 

12,527 

63 

1933-34 . 




5,575 

24,356 

60 

1934-35 . 




636 

2,926 

Nil 

1935-36 . 

• 


' 

730 

3,391 

7 


The United Kingdom percentage in 1900-01 was 62 which rose 
to 98 in 1913-14, and the following two years. While the war lasted 
tliere was a progi'essive decline in the total exports of cotton seed, 
due partly to freight difficulties and partly to a fall in prices, 
but 1919-20 marked a recovery almost to the pre-war levels, which 
however, was not sustained in 1920-21 and the subsequent rears. 
About 95 per cent, of the cotton seed exported in a normal year 
goes from Bombay, 3^ per cent, from Karachi and 1 per cent, from 
Madras ports. Shipments of the seed are usualU’ efiected between 
January and Julv. 

The usual qualities of seed obtained in the market are (1) Bombay, 
(2) Dclhi-Gau'nporc , (3) American (from seed originally imported 

from America), all shipped from Bombay 
Trade ai e les. knonn ns Bombay in the United 

Kingdom market, (4) Camilla tEastein Bengal) chiefly shipped ii-om 
Calcutta and (5) Itangoon, exported from Brnma. Of these (2), 
(4) and (5) are generally regarded as inferior as they contain a 
larger percentage of damaged and worm-eaten seeds. The American 
<iuality commands normally a small premium over Bombay, though 
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it IS the latter that is most extensively exported. Shipments from- 
Karachi are mostly of varieties (2) and (3). Indian cotton seed ^ 
generally belongs to the class known as ‘white’ or ‘fuzzy’, as in 
addition to the outer layer of true cotton fibre, it has on it an 
underlayer of fluff or lint which is not removed before shipment. It 
is valued in Europe on the basis of 18 per cent, oil, but the average 
jield of oil in India is considerably lower. In Eurma the oil content 
is normally assumed to he 10 per cent. only. 


The unit of sale in the Bombay market is the bag of 112 to 
140 lbs., while contracts with the United Kingdom are per ton 
^ . r. , ^ .of 2,240 lbs. c.i.i. In Karachi sales are 

TTnlt of sale and Slupment. stLdard maund of 82 2/7 

lbs. Shipment is made from Bombay in bags of 112 to 140 lbs., from 
Karachi in bags of 110 to 165 lbs,, from Tuticorin in bags of 210' 
lbs., from Cocanada in bags of 150 lbs. and from Bhanuskodi in 
bags of 121 or 123 lbs. 


In comparison with other vegetable oils, the production of cotton 
seed oil in India is very limited. The seed is not decorticated 

before crushing. In 1913-14 only 2,507 
0 onsec . gallons were shipped, the entire quantity 

being from the Bombay Bresidency, but while the war lasted there 
was an appreciable development of the trade in Burma w'here a good 
quality of oil was produced, the residue Imowm as foots being sold in 
Bangoon for the manufacture of cheap soap. The oil was packed in 
Rangoon in 40 lb. tins at the factory and shipped mostly to the United 
Kingdom, but a considerable quantity also found its way to J^ustralia. 
The following table illustrates the vicissitudes of the trade which had 
steadily reached a figure of 132,000 gallons in 1919-20. Due to the 
elimination of the United Kingdom market, the trade since suffered 
a marked decline, but in 1933-34 the United Kingdom suddenlv 
reappeared with a big demand amounting to 354,000 gallons which 
was met by exports from Burma alone. 


T.\r,vf Ko. 111 . — Quantity and value of cotton seed oil exported in 
1913-14, 1018-19, 1919-20 and from 1931-32 onwards. 



cotton seed oil is sold in tins of 42 lbs. each. Sales- 
o£ shipment in drums- 


2S0 





There is no considerable market in India for cottonseed cake as 
cattle fodder, as it is usual to give milch-cows the uncrushed seed, 

and there should be considerable quantities 
Cottonseed a e. available for export, if fresh markets for 

the oil could be found. 10,000 tons valued at £50,000 were exported 
in 1913-14 to which Burma contributed half, though in point of 
production of seed her share was only 1 per cent., 90 per cent, of 
this went to the United Kingdom. In 1914-15 the effects of the 
war began to be felt and the value of the cake exported was only 
£31,000 and in the following year it dropped still lower to £23,000. 
The totals for 1916-17 and 1917-18 were £15,500 and £800, with a 
partial recovery in 1918-19 to £7,000. In 1920-21, 8,720 tons w'ere 
exported, valued at £62,354, chiefly to the United Kingdom and 
Japan, and the corresponding figures for 1935-36 were 6,213 tons and 
£21,911, the principal destination being the United Kingdom. Out- 
side Burma, the trade in cotton seed cake is confined almost entirely 
to Bombay, whence shipment is made in bags of 168 to 182 lbs. 
gross. The unit of sale in Burma is a 100 viss of 360 lbs. and ship- 
ment is effected in bags, weighing 200 to 224 lbs. nett. 


Castor Seed. 

The castor oil plant (ricinns comviunis) has long been cultivated 
in India, but until the beginning of the nineteenth century there 

considerable imports, doubtless for 
medicinal purposes, of the on and no 
recorded exports either of oil or seed. Foreign trade in the Indian 
seed is indeed of comparatively recent grovdh. The plant is widely 
grown over India but the cultivation is most extensive in Southern 
India, vis., Sladras, Hyderabad and Bombay. The following table 
shows the acreage and yield of the crop in each province for the 
quinquennium 1930-31 to 1934-35. 
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Taum: No- — Area and yield of Castor Seed fiom 



* Exol\tao'( ostimiitoa for Iho inixod crop for vfhlclx no roUnblo data nro nvmlablo. 



The normal yield per acre M'hich varies in diffeient province*, is 
indicated in the statement below; — 

Tadle !No. IIS. — Normal yield -per acre in different provinces. 


Bilinr anS Orisen. ! 

1 

Sind. 

Central Provinces 

Jladras. 

i 


and Borar. 1 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

350 

1 


400 

1 
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The average anmud ovittum may be put at 135,000 tons. The 
crop is sown from May to July and harvested in January and Feb- 
xnary; a late variety is also grown which is generally soAvn in 
September and harvested in March and April. Tw'o principal varie- 
ties of the plant arc cultivated. The oil, which, before the invasion 
of horosene and electric light, was in scarcely less demand than 
coconut oil as ai; illuminant for the houses of Europeans and Indians 
alike, is deprived cliiefly from the large-seeded variety: the wellknown 
medicinal oil from the small-seeded. The seeds after picldng are 
sun-dined and husked and are then ready for the market. Four 
chief qualities are recognised by the trade, namely, Bombay small 
seed {Deccan), Madras small seed {Deccan), Oawnpore and Galcnita, 
The two-first-nnmed are very similar and only differ in the port of 
shipment. The characteristics of Calcutta quality is a hold seed, 
and this is oven more marked in the case of Cawnporo. Neither 
quality gives such a high yield of oil as the smaller seed. The crop 
comes’ on to the markets up-country in klarch and April but the bulk 
of the sales are completed by the end of May. 

Though Java, Indo-China and Manchuria grow’ castor on a com-t 
mercial scale, India yet commands a preponderating share of thol 

world’s export trade in the seed. The firsti 
■ recorded export was some 225 tons in 

1877-78, but in the next year 11,880 tons were shipped and in 1913-14 
134,888 tons. War conditions then etnphasired the disadvantages 
of shipping raw material instead of the less bullcy and more valuable 
manufactured product and while the exports of oil temporarily showed 
satisfactory expansion, those of seed fell .aw’ay. In pre-war times the 
United Kingdom took nearly half the exports. About 80 per cent, 
of the arrivals in the United Kingdom went to Hull to be crushed 
and the balance was re-exported to Eussia and the United States. 
Tlie United States trade, direct and through United Kingdom port=, 
has always been very steady. Tlie volume of exports to Germany in 
1918-14 was, it should be remarked, nearly 100 per cent, above the 
average for the previous five years. A feature in recent years has 
been the improved demand from the United States of America and 
Spain ; but the United Kingdom, France, Belgium and Germany have 
considerably cut down their requirements, as compared wdth the 
pre-war figures. The table below indicates the distribution of the 
trade in recent years as contrasted with pre-war and post-war exports. 
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Tksvz 2so, 114. — Exports of Ccstor Seci from India according to 
destinations in 1913-14:. 1918-19 and from 1932-33 onwards. 


Destinations. 

I91S-14. 

1918-19. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1034-35. 

1935-36. 


Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

United Kir.cdom . 

55,675 

62,835 

22,732 

27,092 

26,380 

22.409 

Drance . 

£0,es9 

16,735 

16,788 

13,025 

9,180 

14,578 

United States of 







Aixi'^'Tica 

20,279 


28,4.34 

23,451 

13,883 

4,003 

Belpmn 

14.822 


4,010 

300 

. . 

733 

Ttalv . 

11,7SS 

1,127 

6.176 

7,890 

5,058 

6,693 

Germany 

S.STl 


1,562 

4,472 

3,273 

.522 

Spain 

075 


2.803 

2,325 

2,326 

2,820 

-■instrslia 

5S9 

1,278 

963 

869 

1,850 

1,069 

Other countries 

1 

11 

2 422 

2,135 

6,299 

6,241 

fQuantity 







I (Tons) , 

134,789 

81,989 

85,890 

81,559 

68,749 

59.963 








'i_Ualne (£) . 

1,336,649 

1,534,228 



603,114 

6,23.603 


The bulk of the seed is ex]x>rted from Madras. The trade is 
centred at Cocanada. The small seeded varieties, locally known as 
coasts and verangals, go from the former port, and, sdlems, which are 
large seeded from the latter. The esjKirt trade from Bombay comes 
in importance, and. comprises the production of Berar and 
Hyderabad, in addition to that of the Presidency. The exports from 
Calcutta are usually from Bihar and the United Provinces. 

In 1918-19 to satisfy the increasing demands of the Air Ministry, 
the Director of Oils and Seeds Supply in London made arrangements 
for the purchase of Indian castor seed on lines similar to those for 
linseed. Under this scheme, over 40,000 tons of castor seed were 
shipped from Bombay, 11,000 tons from Aladras and 3,200 from 
Calcutta. 

The distribution of the trade among the principal maritime pro- 
vinces in the last pre-war year is contrasted below with that for 
1935-3G. It will be noted that the share of Madras has increased 
remarkably at the expense of that of Bombay. 

Ts.bi,e 1\0. 115. — Slave of the principal provinces in the export of 
Castor Seed from India in 1913-14 and J535-36. 


Provinces, 

1913-14. 

f 

1937-36. 

QnantUy, 

PcTcentogc. 

Quaistity. 

Percentage. 

Bomixsv ... 

. 

• 

Btrnrja. . . ^ 

Tons, 

9,939 

115,3S9 

9.425 ' 

• i 

7 

Sj 

t 

Tons, 

10,066 

31,107 

320 

18,385 

17 

52 

*5 

so 
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The unit of sale as well as of shipment in Bombay is the bag of 
168 to 196 lbs. In Calcutta the unit of sale is the bazaar maund' 

Unit of sale and shipment, shipment is effected m bags of 130 

lbs. In Madras the unit of shipment is- 
fhe bag of 165 lbs. Quotations for export are per ton of 2,240 lbs. 
nett, c.i.f. 

Castor oil figured in India’s export trade much earlier than castor 
seed, 20,207 lbs. being sold at the East India sales in 1804 at 
Castor Oil price which works out at 22s. Qd. a gallon. 

In 1889-90, 2,664,990 gallons of oil uere 
exiiorted, but the primitive methods of extraction and inferior quality 
of the oil (due in part to deliberate adulteration) turned the scale 
thereafter in favour of the export of seed and the pendulum did 
not swing back again until after the outbreak of war. In 1912-13 
the total had fallen below a million gallons, of which nearly the- 
whole went to the United Kingdom and British Possessions, parti- 
cularly to Austr.alia and Kew Zealand. The following table shows- 
the figures of e^qiort for the last four years as contrasted vith the 
pre-war and post-war shipments. The oil content of castor seed is- 
about 40 per cent. 


Table No. 116. — Quantity and value of castor oil exported in 1913-14,. 
191S-19 and from 1932-33 onwards. 


1 

i 

1913-14. 

1918-10. 

1 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-33. 

1935-36. 

Quantity 


1,058,539 

1,124,608 

i 1,334,773 

1,213,039 

1,408,023 

(Galls.). 

nm 


1 




Values (£) 


298,102 

130,163 

136,736 

132,605 

161,055 


•y A good deal of the country-pressed oil is retained for home con- 
sumption, chiefly as a lubricant and an illuminant. Large quantities- 
are also utilized for dressing leather and in the manufacture of Turkey 
rod oil. A considerable quantity of Aladras-grown castor seed is 
railed to Calcutta for crushing. There are a great number of small 
oil mills in tbe neighbourhood of Calcutta working with castor, in 
addition to a few European-managed concerns. 

Even with the improvement in the volume of export between 
1915 and 1918, the figures of 1889-90 were not attained, and, after 
tbe armistice, there was again a marked set-back, though the great 
enhancement in price, which meanwhile took place, raised the total 
values above the pre-war level. The trade had been subject to- 
fiuctuations but in recent years, there has been a steady improvement 
in the overseas demands, and the shipments have exceeded the- 
pre-war level, though they are still below the post-war ficure=. Tho 
distribution of tho trade is illustrated in tbe folio-wing table. 
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Table No. 117. — Exports of Castor Oil from India, in 1913-14:, 1918-19 
and from 1932-33 onwards according to countries. 


Countries. 

1S13-14. 

1918-19. 

1952-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 


Galls. 

Galls. 

Gaik, 

Gaik. 

Galls. 

Gaik. 


mm 

14,977 

8,244 

10,845 

13,935 

6,611 ' 

‘Se’fiT Zealand 

146,659 

58,997 

34,555 

30,000 

■aiiKgKa 

19,550 

Straits Settlements 

141,414 


8,067 

9,654 




92,050 

17,069 

13,865 

27,339 

22,131 

18,135 

United Kmedom . 

87^56 

393.776 

766,976 

752,876 

612,381 

957,656 

•Ceylon 

73,730 

11,930 

23,416 

27,222 


i 

Union of South Africa . 

59,659 

26,-730 

26,623 

43,265 

36,577 


Siam .... 

16,273 

336 

, . 

. 

120 

- • 

Portuenese East Alnca 

8,355 

. , 

2,618 

1,871 

1C9 

- • 

Italv T . . . 


627,173 

, . 

19,920 

27,312 

- - 

Denznark 



21,636 

16,691 

21,876 

19,103 

Eelciuxn 



15,539 

22,572 

38,148 

25,080 

Cermanv 



158,520 

240.452 

260,864 

15*2,985 

Ketherlands 



6,000 

52.849 

51,040 

27,034 

Sweden 



2,496 

12,420 

27,304 

25,779 

United States of America 



6,733 

3,600 

, . 

3,000 

•Canada 



24,656 

53,444 

20,355 

6,240 

-Other Countries . 

21,043 

4,678 

4,442 

9,753 


57,370 


The total imports of castor oil into the United Kingdom in 1914 
and 1915 v.-c-re onU 196,000 and 177,000 gallons, respectively, but 
v,-itli the increasing demand for herself and her Allies of this oil for 
the lubrication or areoplane en^es the total for 1916 vras over 
1,300.000 gallons, of vrhieh India supplied 1,220,000 gallons. The 
figures for 1917'18 and 1918-19 vrere 1,035,000 and 893,800 gallons, 
xespecti^ely. The feature of the returns in recent years is the 
Tireponderating share once more taken by the United Kingdom. 


In 19-13-34 , 70 per cent, of the oil vas shipped from Bombay. 
19 per Cent, from Aladras and 11 per cent, from Calcutta. The Unit 

iT„,* “ Bombav is the tin of 7 lbs. 

of sale , 0.4 shipment. shipment the 

hams] of 400 lbs. In. Cocanada shipment is made in drums of 400 
lbs. and in Dhanushkodi in tins of 4 gallons. In Calcutta the unit 
of sale is the bazaar maund and shipment is made in cases containing 
17 gallons or half-ca^es of 81 gallons or in 5-galloa drums. 


Th" actual production of castor cake is dlfncult to estimate, but 
the internal consumption for manuriel purposes is considerable, 
Cistoi ceke- porthularlj for tea and sugarcane. The 

presence of a poisonous substance, called 
■Vicn, Tcrcainicg in the cake after the oil has been evtraeted, renders 
rt un-'ustrible for cattle fodder. In pre-var years the average quantity 
tvpo-ted v/ 3 : in the neighbourhood of C.G-T) tons. This fell to les's 
“.thousand tons in 1932-30 but during the years 1933-34 .and 
, tb^re was a marked improvement as is illustrated in the 

aollovnng table. 
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Table No. 118 . — Exports of Castor Uahe in 1913-14:, 1918-19 and from- 

1931-32 onwards. « 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 

4,902 

19,385 

1918-19 

4,284 

23,297 

1931-32 

1,813 

6,841 

1932-33 

835 

3.693 

1933.34 

2,434 

8,564 

1934-35 

3,043 

9,449 

1935-36 

^ 1,704: 

5,375 


Shipments are made from Bengal, Bombay and Madras and more 
than 90 per cent, of the total exports goes to Ceylon for manuriaL 
purposes in the tea estates. In Cocanada shipment is made in bags 
of lO-l Ihs. and in Dhanushkodi in bags of 16S lbs. 

Copra. 

It is estimated that the value of the products of the coconut in< 
the vorld’s markets ia the jear before the outbreak of ^^a^ exceeded 
Coconuts, Area and Tro- £70 million or nearly double the value of 
duction. the world’s output of rubberfS«^he coconut 

palm {cocos nucifcra) makes four principal contributions to commerce, 
vis., (a) copra, the dried kernel of the nut, (6) coconut oil, the oil 
extracted from (a), (c) poonac, the residual cake, and (d) coir, the 
fibre derived from the husk surrounding the nut. A well distributed 
rainfall, a sandy soil containing plentj' of decayed vegetable matter 
and nob liable to become water logged and protection from strong 
winds are essential to the growth of the coconut. The mean tem- 
perature should be from 75op. to S3°F., and the mean annual 
rainfall should not be less than 50 inches. Coconuts grow particularly 
well close to the sea, but there is no reason why a plantation should 
not be successful up to an altitude of 2,000 feet provided that other 
requirements are fulfilled. In India the tracts where the coconut 
flourishes best are the Kathiawar, Kanara and Eatnagiri districts 
of Bombay, and Malabar and South Kanara districts and the 
Godavari delta in Madras, the Indian States of Travancore and' 
Cochin, the lower basins of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra in 
Northern India and the Irrawaddy delta in Burma. The total area 
under coconut cultivation in India has been estimated at 1,388,000’ 
acres. 

Itliereas in. exceptionally well-situated areas the yield of a single- 
mature tree may run up to 200 nuts, the average may be placed 
at 50 to 75 nuts a tree and the outturn per acre may range from 
4,000 to 5,000 nuts equivalent to one ton of copra. The acreage 
under coconut cultivation in the Madras Presidency has been 
estimated at 539,000 (of which more than half is assigned to 
Malabar alone) with a total annual yield of approximately two milliards 
of nuts. There are no large plantations under one management, and 
the industry has hitherto been almost entirely in the hands of small 
Indian cultivators. The produce of the Coromandel coast, as of 
Bombay and Bengal, largely^ disappears in local consumption. The 
total internal consumption of coconuts in India has been roughly , 
estimated at 400 million nuts a year, hut is probably much higherV^ 
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The most imp-artant coconut product, copra. tcMch is the trade 
Tiatne ior the dried kernel oi the nut. had nearly doubled in price 
■during the five years preceding the rrar. 2ilalabar eopra"^ is sun-driea 
:n the sand by the sea-shore or in cemented yards (known as 
bnrbccvf'ji under nets, the process taking from 5 to 10 days and at 
seasons when non-liability to damage from rain is practically assured. 


The exports o: copra from India never at any time represented 
more than a seventh of the world's trade in this article and have 
, _ alwavs been considerablv smaller than 

Szscrtt of pra. those of Ceylon, whose exports in 1935 

•exceeded 4S.OOO toss. 


The value of the exports from the hlalabar Coast ports trebled 
bet-^een the years 1903-09 and 1913-14, but s’nce then has been 
S'eaddv declining and daring recent years exports have entirely 
■u’ sapoeared. 

It would seem that shippers have been experiencing great dif?.- 
•cultv in ceeuring supuiies at prices acceptable to purchasers in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent in competifc'on with the 
Ceylon and ilanilla product- Although ooc-onut cultivation on the 
Wes*. Coa=t is extending and increasing the potential supplies of copra 
in the market, the expcrtabie surplus has dwindled into insignificance. 
So far as this elimination of the export trade represents a large? 
int-jm.al demand for crushing purposes, it is to India’s benefit, hut 
it is not refiected. in any larger slfipments of coconut oil. 


dvo. 119. — Erporf^ c/ Copra and Coconut Oil in. J913'I4, 
1916-19 ana from 1931-32 onicards. 


Year. 

1 Copra. 

CC'CCfn'at Oi*. 







To-s. 

GaUs. 

1013-14 

• 

- 

• 

- 

• 

3S,10i 

1 , 091.477 

ISls-lo 

- 

- 

- 

. 

• 

451 

7,195,407 

153! -32 

- 




, 

n** 

36,174 









I-332-33 

■ 

- 

• 

- 

- 

.35 

2?,27S 


• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

S3 

31.611 

1034-3-3 

- 

• 

- 

■ 

- 

59 

59,127 

1035-30 

- 

- 

• 

■ 

■ 

4S 

32.742 

In. the 

five 

ye'iTS preceding the 

Trar 

Germany took nearlv 73 


wi-iu i-na omy ner cent, ct tne exports 
or Coconu^ Oh. The copra was crushed at Hamburg, and in 1913-14 
-.0,230 metne mug of oil were shipued thence to the United 
.n.r_am ter con»ers'on mto margarme- The copra trade was tbere- 
lo-e jK^rd hit cy the elkrdnr.tmn of Germanv as a customer, but 
^le s.nipp.ng^=e'.so3 of 1914-13 was over before* the war was declared. 

demand, but the United Kingdom fook 
h. c unal l-l-*--0. In tne following table are shown the quantities 
-exporici is^ i91-:>-14, 1918-19 and durinjr the last four vears with 
tCe snare c: t .ne principal ports. 

•.V o‘. tNs copra oi tte west coast from ^leacaloTe to Comorin. 
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Tabi.e Ko. 119-A . — Exports of copra in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 
1932-33 onivarrh showing the share of the principat ports. 


Ports. 

1913-14 

;. 1918-19. 

1932-33. 

1933-34 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Madras Ports 

38,086 

1 


.. 



Bombay Ports 

S5 

322 

35 

32 

56 

46 

Total Aladras and 
Bombay 

38,171 

323 

35 

32 

59 

1 40 

Total All India 

38,191 

451 

35 

1 

33 

59 

48 


Exports of copra exijcrieneed a serious set-back in J 918-19, owiag 
to the difficulty» of securing freight for such a bulky and unpopular 
cargo, and tiie onl)- foreign shipment in the year from Hladias ports 
was a palti-y 13 cwts. to the llahrein Islands, while the total for 
all India was only 451 tons. In 1920-21 and the following year the 
falling off is 'attributed to the high prices prevailing locally for copra 
hut in 1922-23 Germany was an active buyer as well as the United 
Kingdom and a considerable, if temporary, recovery was recorded. 
Thereafter the exports liave been declining and are now of scarcely 
any importance, the exports in 1935-36 being 48 tons only, the 
principal destination being Iraq. 

The unit of export is uniformly the bag of 126 lbs., the copra 
being sliced into small pieces and so packed, but as it loses some 
„ , , , , . between India and Europe, payments are 

Unit of safe and shipment. transit (about 2 to 3 per ectrt.) 

usually made oir the basis of delivered weights. The unit of sale 
in Cochin is the candy of 600 lbs., and in IMadras the Dutch candy 
of 672 lbs. Copra is practically all sold forward on c.i.f. contracts 
either to the United Kingdom or to Continental ports, but the 
niaiority of these contracts are put through in the commercial sale 
rooms in Mincing Lane, as the business is financed from London 
and worked almost entirely through London brokers. The season for 
shipment lasts from October to IMay in Cochin and from December 
to l^Iay in other ports, inconsiderable shipments being also made 
from Madras and Cocanda. 

Malabar copra has for years commanded a higher price than nnv 
other in the world’s markets, because it is wholly sun-dried, which 
is said to secure a higher oil content as well ns a bettor colour, whereas 
elsewhere, as in Ceylon, owing to the uncertainty of the weather, 
much of the copra is dried artificially under cover over grills or in 
kilns or hot-air rotary machines. 

'UfDopra has a very high oil content (from 60 to 70 per cent.) and 
the resultant product is not only in great demand for the manu- 
facture ot edible oils and fats but also in 
Coconut Oil. conrectior with soap making. The best 

Malabar copra vields a biglier percentage of oil than that of Ceylon, 
West Africa of the Philippines. Before kerosene came into general 
use coconut oil was India's principal illuminant. It is still widely 
employed for toilet purposes. The export trade before the war was 
piacticallr confined to the Malabar littoral, where the oil, though 
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e’-tracted for the most part in cheMms or primitive country mills 
of the pestle and mortar tvpr-. was of excellent quality and under 
the trade name of Cochin Oil commanded a premium of 15 to 20 
t>er cent in the world's marhets as against Cexjlon oil. There are 
now a number of TKSwer-driven concerns, known as 'chuck'* mills in 
Cochin, Calicut and AUeppey working on practically the same 
pnneiple, except that the mortar and not pestle revolves, driven 
bv small oil engines.iXWhDe the yield of hot pressed oil is higher, 
cold pressed oil is of a better colour. The best Cochin oil. which is 
fiitered before shipment, is so clear as to be scarcely distinguishable 
mom water. The obstacle to shipment by tank steamer is tbe fact 
that coconut o3 solidifies at about 70°F. The oil from Cochin and 
Calicut is shipped in puncheons of 8 or 10 cuts., in Hogsheads of 
5 cwts , in ca'es of 74 or 78 lbs. or in cylinders of 5 or 10 ewts. 
The unit of sale in Cochin is the candy of 600 lbs. but the price 
usually quoted for export is so much per ton f.o.b. Cochin, the ton 
being according to tbe Cocbin tonnage scale of 14 cwts. The unit 
of shipment in Calcutta is the 5 gallon drum, or cases and half 
cases containing 17 and gallons of the oil respectively. In the 
following table tbe exports and the principal destinations in the last 
pre-war year are eontra'^ted uith those for 1935-36. 

Table Iso. 120 — Exports of coconut oil (Quantity and value) and the 
principal destinations in 1913-14 and 1935-36. _ 



1913-14. 

1935-36. 

Destisatiocs. 

— 

Quantity- 

BM 

Quantity. 

Value. 

tTnffel Kingdom 

GaPs. 

223,736 

t 

31,759 

Galls. 

14,167 

£ 

1,335 

Tjoited State of America . 

447.654 

63,070 



British Posesrices 

30,132 

4,6S7 

315 

36 

Germanv ..... 

163,632 

22,857 



Kethcrianos .... 

29,233 

4,116 

7,260 

633 

Belgnjm ..... 

43,371 

6.212 



Srr^cn . - - - . 

119,-541 

18,933 



Prance ..... 

8,492 

1,214 

.. 


Italv ..... 

0,566 

795 



Other coimtriea 

19,S40 

3,357 

11,000 

1,223 

Total 


155,073 

32,742 

3,234 


^JT'ne united Kingdorn, Ketherlands and tbe United States of 
-America are^ now the_ principal markets for Indian Coconut Oil. 
Coco-butter good quality is being manufactured on a commercial 
scale at Pondicherry and at Emakulam, and there is an increasing 
demand for the oil in connection with the munerous small factories 
procf«^s, which have sprung up aii over Indiacv 
The trade has always centred in Coc'bin. Out of 1,091.477 
gallons cxpcfried from India in 1913-14. the share of this porr was 

l.ft.Vf,.532 gallons. In 1934-35.* 27.403 
Porls of EMjnasat, gallons were shipped ziom Cochin out of 

,, _ -ofsJ exports from India of -39,127 

gahons. rihe expo rts from Ceylon in 3933 exceeded 6^ million 

xnaaning. asmall rnHl' 
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gallons and in 193d-35, loj: inilHon gallons). A feature of the last 
two years of tlio war was a marked increaso in the exports from 
dalcuUa, where the mills to a great extent depended upon Ceylon 
for their supplies of Copra, wheiens in 1915-16 and 1910-17 tlic 
exports of oil from Calcutta were in tiie neighbourhood of 23,000 
gallons only, in 19I7-JS the total ros-i to nearly -171,000 gallons and 
in 1918-19 to 2,500,000 out of an all India total of 7,200,000 gallons 
In recent joars the share of Calcutta ha* shown a steep decline, the 
exports therefrom in 193:7-36 being 93 gallon- only out of the total 
exports from India of 32,742 gallons. Madras accounts for 75 per 
cent, of the exports, the linlnnce of the trade being distributed equally 
between Bombay and Karachi. 

The exports of coconut oil from all Madras ports to foreign 
■destinations declined in the quinquenninm before the war %vhorejis 

nearly 2,000,000 gallons went out in 
E:^orts from Madras UUO-ll, the total for 1913-14 was only 
res. eacy. 1,000,000 gallons. The same conditions 

how’oveT, a Inch operated goner.ally in n*spect of oilseeds, led to in 
creasing quantities going forward during the war, and also to a 
larger proi.orlion of the shipments of Cochin o4 heiug mafie fioni 
other thai< Madras port-:. K.xporls to foreign countries have shown 
a heavy docline. ii\ the post-war period ov.ing particularly to smaller 
shipmente to Europe consequent upon cheaper supplies being avail- 
•able from otiicr sources. The exports in 193.7-.36 were 21,060 gallons 
onl.v as comp.nrod to 1,060,000 gallons in 1913-14 and 3,^5,000 
gallons in 1918-19. Increased local consumption is also partly res- 
ponsible lor the decline in foreign exports. The coastwise trade has 
also deeUned to an appreciable extent during recent, years, (he exports 
in 1935-36 being 2,2.57,000 gallons against 6,970.000 gallons m 1918- 
19. The following table gives a conspectus of the trade of the 
Itlndrns Picsidcncy in the oil during 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 
1932-33 onwards. For conversion purposes 210 gallons may bo laken 
as the equivalent of one ton. 


TAr.i.r. No. 121. — Foreign and coastwise exports [quantities and 
values) of coconut oil from the Madras Presidency. 


Year. 

Foroipn. 

CoostwiBo. 

j Total. 

Quantity 

(in 

thousand'! 

of 

gallons). 

Value . 

Quantify 

(•n , 

thousands 

of 

gallons). 

Value. 

i 

1 

1 

Qunnfilv 

(in 

thousands 

of 

gallons). 

i 

j VftUio. 

i 

1 

i 



£ 


£ 


£ 

inin-it . 

l.OGO 


3,380 

•174,900 

4,446 

024,800 

jais-tp . 

3,R8.S 

-4C4,G40 

3,085 

392.800 

7,970 

S,-)7,.500 

l!t32-33 . 

20 

2,213 

I, ,514 

170,90,5 

1,63} 

179,178 


23 

2,219 

2,587 

208,872 

2,610 

211,091 


29 

1,890 

2,798 

200,044 

2,822 

208, .540 

loa.i-.'iG . 

24 

2,207 

2,257 

199,013 

2.231 . 

201,230 
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’ Tiie re-idue of the thiick TmUs ras.v-d 'Aitij a hitle ^.’uin jimbfc is 
pooncr or cs'or-Jt uiK', -rr.innUt Loti: sn a food for catti'- 

and £w a if.anure. Mn-t of the cate re- 
rnain;^ in the country, ji/it b»-xore ino r.ar 
tutrt: int,OTJ-idf?ub'c c’tr>ort^ to C„nn\u\. At tii'i* tinv; the 

*.aiue of po&ncc ss n c-lt].,- food -^ari-eiv Lnov-n in Exxdanfl. 

Lut F’set- the -Aar -pla; Ihtic iia= !>> •'‘ii etioriFo frirn Irdis hn^ found 
its V a-, ir.to the T'nitcd Kingdom, Germ tny, Bci"j'mi and F'-anr-" 
T^tt.E Ko. VSI — KxporU of coeonaf ciLr it, /'’Gt-i''', and 

l[)31''t2 ontrnr.h . 


"V #■ -ti!*. 


v.-a-i-'. 








T* 

r 

i&!34{ 







4,30a 


3&1S-IU 






' 

l.ll'O 

.3,52> 

10.31-33 








n.4''i 

l!;32-3'{ 






. 

3.73.3 

13,314 

1B33.3I 







■3,30.3 

11.33f> 

1334-3-3 







3.4,37 

10 'j til 

1&3''30 


■ 




• 

3, '•23 

i P,073 


It mil bi- noticed tiiJit tbe exports have ogdiu risen during recent 
yesirs, the total quantitj ex[>orted in beitiC if.Bti'i tons- 

again-t l.IGO tons in lOlS-ltJ, 

The chief port® of er.i/on are Codiin, Cah'cist, Co- tmad,,, MasuU- 
patam and Viragfioatuni. 'Die nnit of -'de o!t t! e TtV-’ Oas' i<' 
the car.'U of 5(/l or C//> ib-. Siiipment is rnadf in hunli''-. T'acli. 
containing lf>S lbs. to 17() 5h-. m-tt or ii, iiaU' of I to ij <vt~ nett. 

Tii'“ foboving tchi‘- -ho the e.opo’t- of co-'oeot } aim or>luet-- 
from India in 191-T-lf and^ J'tTo-ffO, o-t-ft’.tely. Thtfe are hi 

, ddition coii->m(.r.ih'e f'-<pc<rt= front the- 
^ Coccuat ?ro- jravanco-'* i^on of Allcppcy. wliich during 
the t’ ;,T, largely di-.ert^d to Tuticorin 

and Cochin. 

The trade in dcsicats-d coconut ri-hich h.a= attained to such con-i- 
derabfs- dirnf-nsior.^ in Ctyion hfs nf-v.-r yet been surcf ssfullv ex- 
ploited in India, 


T^rLE No. T23 . — Qitanidu and ralue of coconut produefg exported 
from BtHUJi India in 191.3-'j4 and 193o~.lG. 


Vroda'ds. 

1913-14. 

mm 

Quantity, 

Vetup. 


■a 

Ctxrir.nt/; , , , . 'So. 

Cor-ftcp , , . , Ort=!. 

Coir 3>fani2farti3rc-a . , 

Corded s.n?l rojx* 
r'cjsra - . , , To-*® 

Co.o>-int m.r-c (nmrBt) . CvV^. 

C«*<;r.atcil . . .’Ton.® 

To- it value 

344,111 

14,312 

772.2C2 

00,420 

33.101 

S^.lcc 

4,34S 

c 

13317 
11,449 
.352,741 
70.1 fi9 
i.crto.eio 
20,90.3 
15-3,07.3 

fiS,633 

3.620 

C«4,467 

49,163 

4S 

36..300 

330 

£ 

”306 

2,34S 

636,191 

.31,393 

1.324 

19,07.3 

3.234 

-• 

1,597,769 

-- 

;7.33,971 


rtS; of cr^verroTT 240 g^Hon- have been taken as ih. 
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Mowra Seed. 


,_/IkIo'WTn, mowlira mowa or mahua seed is: obtained from three" 
species of bassia, viz., latifoUa, a deciduous tree, widelj’ distributed 
ill the Central Provinces, Chota Nagpur and Western India, the' 
bulk of the seeds, exported from Bombay and from Calcutta be^ 
longing to this variety, longifolia in Hyderabad and Madras, and 
butyracca, groivn in the sub-Himalayan tracts. Two grades of seed- 
are recognised, luiown as first and second quality respectively, the 
former consisting of brown, yellowish seeds n-itli a small percentage 
of damaged seeds, while the seeds in the latter are dark brown with 
anything up to 20 per cent, damaged and slightly damaged grains. 
The crop usually comes into sight in the month of June and the 
market is brisk until September^/ 

Between 1907-03 and 1912-13 the exports of mowia seed from 
India averaged about 27,000 tons but the trade was marked by great 
variations. In 1913-14, 33,000 tons were shipped, of which Ger- 
manj* took 85 per cent- for soap and candle manufacture and 
Belgium accounted for most of the balance. In 1914-15 the crop is 
said to have been indifferent, and with Germany out of the market, 
onh’ 7,o00 tons were exported, of which over 5,000 tons went to 
the United Kingdom, which had not hitherto taken any interest in 
these seeds. Shipments in 1915-16 and 1916-17 averaged 4,200 tons 
only and practically nothing was shipped in 1917-18 or 1918-19, 
5 000 tons were exported in 1920-21, but only 1,000 in the following 
year. 

Almost 60 per cent, of the shipments in 1922-23 went to Germany 
and Belgium and Prance shared the balance. Since then, the 
trade suffered a gradual decline, till 1926-27, when, due to an 
abrupt demand from Netherlands for nearly 9,000 tons, a consider- 
Esuorls improvement was noticed. The 

recovery was, however, of a tiansient 
nature, and in 1929-30 the exports diminished to less than a 
thousand tons. In the next year, there was a slight increase, after 
which the tradei practically dwindled into insignificance, registering 
no shipment in the last three years. 

/A country spirit is distilled from the flowers of the mowra, 
which are also a favourite article of food, particularly in the Central 
Prownces. 

The seeds contain a large quantity of edible oil, which from the 
_case with which it solidifies is often called 'mahua butter'. It is 
largely used all over India as a ghi substitute or adulterant. 

Poppy Seed. 

While it is doubtful if the poppy plant would be cultivated in 
India were it not for the opium derivable from it, poppy seed at 
the same time forms an important secondary crop. The decline in 
the area under poppy will be discussed in detail in the article on 
opium.'*’ The only areas in British India where the cultivation of 


p 


o 


See page 280 infra. 
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the {‘Oppv !s permitted under license, are the tjnited Provinces and 
„ , the Punjab Hills. Ninety-nine per cent. 

Area and Pxodnctian- whole acreage is in the United 

Provinces. The average produce (at 70 per cent.) per acre is 20 
lbs — ^The table below shows the acreage and production of poppy in 
recent years. Three qualities of seed are recognised, white, blvc and 
ved, but the two latter are very difScult to obtain- Tiie seeds come 
on to the market generally in April and most of the business for the 
year is concluded by -July. A great deal of poppy seed is consumed 
as food and the oil is v;-idely used for culinary purposes, while poppy 
cake is reab'sed by the poorer classes and by cattle alike. 

’f.U5i,E No. 124 . — Acreage and production of poppy from 1032 

onwards. 


‘ 1932. 

t 

1C33 

1 

1034, ( 

1 

1035. 

f ] 

{ i 

. ___ ! i 

1 Pxo3n-» 

[ £t70\ 

1 

Acreage, ?n>2nce 
j atT(r j 
1 1 


; Prodnee 

£t7(r. 

i Acrrag'e 

i 

2 

1 Pro^cce 
! at 70*. 

I 

t 


! 1 

l 31,1312 ! 
! tsSl ! 

> i 

Ib^ 

s»noj 

! 

21,221 1 635,015 
1.235 ; 2m^ 

J 

i 15.611 

j 

1 

1 

1 267^10' 
2,&73 

[ 

B,26S 

1,463 

5 lbs. 
t lt;3,591 
f 1^74 

t 


Export hgures not unnaturally have been on the decline since 
1911-12 when Zi,0C)0 tons were exported, equivalent to about 16 per 
cent, of the estimated then available crop. France, where the oil 

is extracted by the cold process for table 
■ purposes and as an ingredient in paints, 

has ah’, ays taken the bulk ot the crop, Belgium, Netherlands and 
Germatij being the only other countries at any time interested in 
the tiade. -4.S in the case of other seeds dependent upoa a Conti- 
nental demand there was a very marked decline in the volume of 
exports while the war lasted. In recent years, there has been a 
precipitate decline in the volume of exports of poppy seed, due 
mainly to the deliberate policy of reducing the acreage under poppy 
cultivation in the country. The percentage of oil content by weight 
is 39. Seeds, the capsules of which have not been scarified for 
opium, give a higher yield than those which have. No figures are 
available regarding the exports of poppy oil from India which is 
generally extracted by the cold process, or of the residual cake. 

The bulk ot the shipments goes from Bombay and the balance 
from Calcutta. In Bombay, the unit of srle and shipment is the 
bag of 163 lbs. to lOS lbs. The unit of sale in Calcutta is the 
bazaar maund, and of shipment, single heavy C bags of lao lbs. nett. 
Quotations for export are generalh per ton of 2,240 lbs. nett c.i.f. 


Kiger Seed, 


Nicer secd^ is obtained from guirota ahyasinica, a native of tw>pi- 
cal^ Africa wh’ch. since its acclimatisation in India, has become the 
chief source of European supplies. It has not and is never likely 
Aria aad pralacUna. article of first rate importance, 

, . “ ses-amum. v.hjeb is grown in the same 

iocaiiar.,, pves a better return per acre. ‘-Ut is a spring crop, largely 
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sown mixed, the chief produciag areas being Chota Nagpur, the 
Central Provinces, the Deccan and north-ea&tem Madras. From its 
resemblance to sesamum it is sometimes called hala-iil (or black 
sesamuin). The normal yield per acre may be taken at 300 lbs. and 
the percentage of oil to seed by weight as 35. No, separate statistics 
of production or cultivation are available. Most of the seed is locally 
crushed and used for ccoldng, anointing the body and mixing with 
sesamum and other more valuable oils. Tl^ relative cheapness of 
the oil encourages its use as an adulterant. 

The history of the export trade in recent years is marked by 
variations. Shipmenis fell from 10,000 tons in 1911-12 to 5,000 in 
Exports. following year. In 1913-14 there was 

again a shght shrinkage and in 1915-16 
the total was no more than 589 tons. At one time half of the 
exports used to go to the Onited Kingdom but in the j-ears imme- 
diately preceding the war an increasing share of the trade was taken 
by Germany and Austria-Hungary. The trade suffered a set-back 
in the post-war period but in recent years a gradual expansion in 
the volume is noticeable, tlrouglr it is still far below the pre-war 
level. The following table shows tire exports of rriger seed according 
to destinations in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1933-34 onwards. 


Tabi.e No. 125 . — Distnbiiiion of the trade in niger seed among 
principal importing countries in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 
1933-34 onwards'. 


'Dcstinatiohs. 

1913-14. 

1918.19. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1936.36. 


'I'ons. 

Tens. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Germany . 

2,029 


1,265 

630 

836 

Franco 

i.otv 


15 

20 

96 

Hungary . 

•500 





United Kingdom 

307 

10 

331 

244 

334 

Italy 

50 

, ^ 


1 

Other Countries 

48 

14 

030 

494 

734 

fQuantity 






(Tons) 

Total 

4,107 

■D 

2,247 

1,589 

1,999 

(.Vaiiio (£) 

42,920 

492 

1 

17,577 

mQiQi 

18,203 


Tire bulk of the shipments goes fi-om Madias and the balance from 
Bombay. 


The seed is chiefly shipped from Bimlipatam and Vkagapatam in 
bags of 168 lbs. The usual grade of quality is fair average of 

Unit ol sale and shipment, season, Europe cleaned The unit of sale 

and shipment in Bombay is the bag of 
168 lbs. to 182 lbs. The London quotations are generally per quarter 
of 376 lbs. in Madras, but in Bombay, it is the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett. 
c.i.f. 

, Coriander. 

Coriander (coriandrum sativum) is cultivated all over India on 
account of its fruit and leaves. It is sown at different seasons in 
different provinces, frequently ns n mixed crop, and perhaps on that 
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account no estimate of the area under the plant or the annual out- 
turn seems to have been attempted. The fruits commonly but 
erroneously called seeds yield a spice and a volatile oil, while the 
leaves are eaten as a vegetable and form a common ingredient in 
curries. .The volume of the trade, though it has attained no great 
dimensi4is, was in the neighbourhood of 5.000 tons on an average 
in a year, till 1928-29. The trade shrank to less than 2,000 tons 
from 1929-30 to 1931-32, after which an improvement is noticed. 
The following table indicates the course of the trade in recent years, 
as compared with the pre-war and post-v/ar figures. The season 
generally runs from January to July. 

Table No. 126. — QuantHij ancL vahie of ccrtander exported from 
India in 1913-14, lOlS-19 and from 1931-33 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 


, 




4,777 

39,039 

1918-19 






4,839 

65,347 

1931-32 






l,7o0 

31,725 

1932-33 


. 




2,571 

33,793 

1933-34 


• • • 




3,CG7 

44,572 

1934-33 


• . • 




3,273 

33,212 

1935-30 


. 



• 

4,092 

46,300 


Foreign markets for Indian seeds were restricted, at any rate 
before the war, because their oil content is much lower than that 
of the coriander grown in Eastern Europe. The bulk of the traflSc 
is from Bengal and Bombay with Madras and Burma, in that 
order, as next in importance. The principal recipients are Ceylon 
and Straits Settlements. 

In Cocanada the unit of shipment is the bag of 100 lbs., while in 
Bombay the unit of sale and shipment 
Tlnit ol sale and sWpnient. is the bag of 112 lbs. The unit of sale 
in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and the 
seed is shipped in bags weighing 1C4 lbs. 


Cummin Seed. 

Commercially there are two varieties of cummin seed distin- 
guished in India viz., the true cummin {cvmminum cijminuni) and 
black cummin {nigclla sativa), to which perhaps may be added 
another variety which, on account of its appearance and its verna- 
cular name {shiyah zirah), is very often confounded with black 
cummin. There is good reason to believe that none of these 

varieties are indigenous, the original home 
of the plant being Egypt and the Medi- 
terranean littoral and islands. True cummin is grown cliiefl,y in 
the United Provinces and the Punjab but it is found in almost 
every province, the chief trade centres being Jubbulpore, Gujarat 
and Butlam. Black cummin is not so widely distributed. 

No statistics of acreage or production arc available in respect 
of either variety, but the internal consumption of both as a spice 


Trade varieties. 
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in confectionery and ciimes is considerable, and over 20,000 cwts. 

Exports. cummin and 15,000 cwts. of the 

black ^ variety are exported annually, 
fehieflv to Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. Practically nothing 
■"oes to the United Kingdom or to the Continent because of the 
•extensive cultivation in Europe of caraway {carnm cariii). The 
exports of cummin (other than black) during the last six years are 
sheivn in the following table. The chief ports of export aie Bombay 
-and Calcutta. 


Table Ko. 127. — Quantity and value of cummin seed {other than 
black) exported from India from 1930-31 omvards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1930-31 

Tons. 

S3G 

£ 

51,814 

30,053 

1931-32 

COl 

^932-33 

2oS 

10,791 

1933-34 


43,070 

193-i-35 

1,211 

52,084 

193.';-3G 

l,26.-> 

54,440 


Shiyah girah {cauim indicunt) grows throughout north-western 
India from Kashmir to the United Provinces and largo quantities 
Shivah Eirah consumption that all attempts to export 

the seed on a considerable scale have 
■of the seeds are collected hj' hill tribes and brought to the towns 
for sale to mahajans. It is considered superior in taste and frag- 
rance 10 01 dinavy cunuuiu seed and so much disappears in internal 
‘hitherto proved abortive. 


Ajwan Seed. 


Ajwan seed, the source of the valuable antiseptic thymol, is 
.obtained from cm urn copticum, a herbaceous plant cultivated all 
over India as a rabi crop, belonging to the same genus as caraway. 
Two qualities of seed are generally recognised on the market, known 
respectively to the trade as Indore and Kurnool, of which the 
■latter is regarded as superior. No statistics of acreage or produc- 
tion are available but the internal consumption is fairly large as 
the aromatic fruits are much in request for admixture in curries, 
-etc., and in pan supari. A liquid obtained by distillation from the 
seeds Imown as omam water is commonly retailed in every consi- 
derable town up-country as well as an es'^ential oil. 

The export trade in this seed is marked by great variations. In 
the pre-war period, no more than 10,000 cwts. were shipped, during 

the w.ar, the exports increased to more 
than 13,000 cwds., but in the immediate 
aftermath, of the war, the trade dwindled to less than 2,000 cwts. 
Since the begmning of the last decade, however, the trade gradually 
expanded till 1925-26, when, it reached the record figure of 40,000 
'C'wts. The volume then suffered an abrupt shrinlvage to less tnan 
:500 cwts. and in recent years the average annual exports amount to 
■only 1,000 cwts. 
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BomUa\ and Calcutta are the imneipal ports concerned in the- 
trade The principal recipients in ])re-war limes wore Germany, 
■chose distilleries absorbed 80 per cent, of the bhipnients from India, 
the United States of America and, to a limbed extent, Ceylon and 
the Straits Little uas directed to the United Kingdom, except 
during the war. Germany and the United States of America 
considerably increased tbeir tnhings during the boom period of the- 
trade 

In Bombay tbe unit of sale and shipment is tbc bag of 140 lbs. 
and in Calcutta shipment is cffc-ctcd in Single U. Twill hags of 140 
lbs. nett. Quotations arc generally based on the ton of 2.240 lbs. 
nett ci { 


Ajiran oil is specific in cholera and colic. In the process of 
distillation a crystalline substance separates itself and settles on 
the surface which is hnown commerciallv as thpniol, which is a 

valuable antiseptic. It is prepared on a 
fairlv extensive scale in Central India and 
sold locally as afit;ati-I:a-phiil or jfoiccrs of aftvan. The percentage 
of oil in the seed is loi^ and usuallv does not exceed 3 to 4. The 
amount of ihijtnol extracted from a ^ven quantity of seed varies from 
20 to 30 per cent, of the yield of oil. High grade thymol crystals 
comparable witb tliosc manufactured in pre-war years in Germany 
were during tbc war successfully manufactured by t-wo firms in India. 
Statistics of export precious to Tunc 1917 arc not ncailablc. but the 
quantity exported from Calcutta hetcvcen .Tune 1917 and June 1919 
aggregated 10,500 lbs. valued at tlG.OOO. The prineipal destinations 
were the United States of America and tbe United Ivingdom. The 
trade in thiimol has diminished in recent years. 


One of tbe bye-products obtained from the distillation of ajwan 
is the ihijincne which is a cheap scent utilised in the rnanuf-cturc of 
soap. The demand m India for Ibis oil is verc limited, but in pre- 


Bye products. 


war years German distillers made a 
nrofit out of tbe sale of tltipncKC and 


the spent seed which enabled them to sell thymol itself at a price 
which barely covered tbe cost of the seed and the expen'^e of dis- 
tillation. 


The spent seed malces an excellent cattle food, but so far it has 
not found much favour among Indian agriculturists, ns the seed is- 
not crushed or distilled to any appreciable extent. The whole seed 
is lion ever used as a medicine for cattle. 


Kaidi (Safflower) Seed. 

The seeds of the safflower plant {carthamus tmetorius), the 
flowers of which are utilised for the extraction of safflower dye, 
yield, w lien crushed, the humm or carthnmvs oil of trade. In some- 
localities, c.g , the Uccean. distinction is made between two species, 
one sown essentially for oil and the other for dye. Tlie former is 
extensively produced in Bombay ; indeed, at the beginning of the 
century^ it was regarded ns perhaps the most important oilseed 
grown in that Presidency, the chief centres of cultivation being the- 
alluviai loams of Ahmednagar, Poona, Salara and Bijapur. It is 
also widely distributed in the Central Provinces and tbe Madras 
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Presidency. The areas cultivated vdtb the dye-yielding variety have- 
shrunk in recent years, owing to the competition of chemical substi- 
tutes Safflower being chiefly grovm as subsidiarj' to some other- 
crop, no statistics of area or production of seed are available. The- 
export trade in this seed is not considerable. In recent years no- 
shipment is reported from Madras while about 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
valued at .kll,250 were.'exported in each year from 1931 to 1933 and 
about 600 tons valued at £8,148 during the year 1934 from Bombay., 

In Bombay, the unit of sate and shipment is the bag of 168 lbs. 
to 180 lbs. and quotations- are generally made on the basis of the- 
ton of 2,240 lbs. nett c.t./. ' 


The oil is extracted in two ways (1) b\ cold-dry pressure either 
before or after the seeds have been husked, and (2) by crude distilla- 
tion in two earthen pots, one above the other, the percentage of oil 
n, «ii ™ the seed being about 25. The cold 

drawn oil is of a clear straw colour and it 
is lavgelv used for culinary purposes as an adulterant of ghi or- 
tilseed oil and as an illuininant, while the hot drawn oil is converted 
into rogitan, chiefly employed as duLbin for greasing well-ropes, 
leather etc. The seeds are excellent for fattening poultry, but the 
cake is more highly valued as manure than as a cattle feed. 

TEA. 


The trade in tea (the leaf of a species of cnni cilia) represents a- 
considerable proportion of the export trade of British India: and in 
1935-36 amounted to 318 million lbs. equivalent to 12-8 per cent, of 
the total exports, an individual total only exceeded by cotton and 
jute. 

The world demand for tea has been estimated as in the neighbonr- 
liood of 880 million lbs. annually and approximately 40 per cent, of 
the total is supplied by India. 

Though the China crop is difficult to estimate with any approaclr 
to accuracy, ns there are no annual statistics of production, India is 
now probably the largest tea producer in the world. The following 
table indicates the shares of the principal ten-producing countries in- 
the world trade in recent years as contrasted with the pre-war and; 
post-war figures. 

■*rABnE No 128 . — Quaniihj of tea, exported to foreign countries in- 
IQIS-M. 1918-19 and from 1980-31 onwards, from India, Ceylon, 
China and Java. 



i 


Chinn. -f 


Year. 

India, 

.Coylon.* ^ 



Java.-i- 

1913-14 . 

1918-19 . 

1930- 31 . 

1931- 32 . 1 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 

1934- 35 . ' 

lbs. 

291.715.041 
326,045,780 
362,094,438 
348,316,204 
385,394,897 
,329.151,030 

313.767.041 

lbs. 

197,419,430 

180,817,744 

243,107,474 

243,909,970 

252,823,755 

210,000,773 

218.094,9.50 

lbs. 

109,259,733 

•13,422,9.33 

61,981,007 

65,154,000 

80,236,533 

60,095,306 

60.454.783 

lbs. 

82,274,400 

10,445,866 

30,558,067 

30,556,800 

30,904,207 

32,379,02.5 

57,211.049 

lbs. 

64,938,907 

61,853,000 

1 135,367,500 

1 145,292,100 
141,470,350 
130,910,988 
113,184,216- 


• Figures from 191S-19 onwards relnto to the calendar year. 
■V For calendar year, 

• o 4n 







'•IiaR its own factory where tea is prepared for the market, as it is 
-essential that the various processes shouW be carried through 
immediately after the leaf has been plucked. The better organised 
factories arc elaborately equipped ■with highly specialised plant and 
.nre under the supervision of expert tea makers. 


The object of tea cultivation being to secure tlie maximum 

•quantity of leaf of the best liquoring quality, the bushes are 

periodically primed to ensure constant 

Metnoa of cultivation. , ,r- f i. 

and plentiful flushes, which is the term 

npplied to the yoimg tender shoots, which are hand plucked, chiefly 

by women and children. 


The total area under tea in 1934 was 820,700 acres, as compared 
'vdth 818,100 acres in the preceding year. The area abandoned in 
the year was 11,800 acres, while the new extensions including replan- 
“tations in previously abandoned areas, amounted to 14,400 acres, 
showing a net increase of 2,600 acres. Seventy-six per cent, of 
ihe total area lies in the Brahmaputra and Surma valleys of Assam 
. , ... and in the two contiguous districts of 

Acreage and production. Jalpa^ri in Northern 

Tlengal. The elevated region over the Malabar coast in Southern 
India (including the States of Travancore and Cochin and the districts 
•of hlalahar, Nilgiris and Coimbatore in British India) contains 
nineteen per cent, of the total. 


The following table shows the acreage and production of tea in 
the quinquennium 1930 — 34. Black tea accounted for 395,576,000 
lbs. in 1934. 
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The total quantity of green tea produced in 1934 was 4,519,500 
Jbs. as compared with 4,923,900 lbs. in the preceding year. The 
'^quantity manufactured in each tract in 1933 and 1934 is shewn in 
the statement appended below. 


'TABun No. 130 . — Quantity of grern tea inanvfactiircd in each tract in 

1933 and 193i. 


Countries. 

Production. 

1!)3.S 

(1,000 lbs.). 

1934 

(1,000 lbs.). 

Northern India ....*.. 

■Surmn and Brahmaputra Valley 

Tlengnl and Bihar and Orissa .... 

3,3o7 

88.7 

GS2 

3,35S 

519 

043 


4,924 

4,520 

Of the total area of 820,700 acres in 1934. 765,300 acres were 
■reported to have been plucked, as against 755,300 acres in the precc- 
■ ding ^oa^. 


The total number of plantations were 5,132 in 1934 as against 
■4,974 in the previous year. The sizes of the plantations vary in 
•different provinces. The acreage under the plantations in 1934 in 
different provinces is indicated in tlie following statement. 


'Table No. 131. — Number and area of tea plantations in 1934 in India. 




No', of 

1 

Average • area 

Provinces. 


plant a- 


per plantation 



( tone. 


(acres). 

1 


2 

■IHMlil 

4 

..British India — 





Assam 


1,04G 

430,417 

412 

Bengal. 


3S6 

199,796 

519 

Bihar and Orissa . 


2C 

3,884 

149 

Nnited Pro-vinces . 


42 

6,226 

148 

Punjab 


2,5G4 

9,628 

4 

Mndi^ 


798 

76,753 

95 

Cooig .... 


1 

415 

415 

Total — ^British India 


4,862 

726,119 

•• 

Jndian States — 



9,953 

203 

Tripura (Bengal) . 

• 

49 

Travancoro . 


200 

76,296 

381 

Mysore 

Cochin 

* 

14 

7 

4.070 

1,627 

291 

232 

Total — Indian States 

. 

270 

91,946 

-• 

Granh Totai, 

• 

6,132 

818,065 

•• 


* T}io Snmes in columns 3 and 4 of tlie statement relate only to ten-^^aring 
aroas and do not include the area in tlio occupation of planters but not uftliecd in 
'the cultivation of tea. 
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Evidence of the prosperity enjoyed by the tea industry _ during- 
the vrar is furnished by the estension of gardens in the chief tea- 
producing districts. In Assam, the area under tea has increased 
smee 1914 by 63,000 acres, in Bengal by 43,700 acres, in iladras by 
48,700 acres and in Travaneore by 38,900 acres. 

Tea cultivation postulates a warm, sub-tropical humid climate^ 
and a well-distributed rainfall of not less than 60 inches annually^ 
In India the tea plant is raised not from cuttings or layers but from 
seed, and the bushes, which are allowed to grow more than three 
feet high and trained to give a good spread of plucking surface, are- 
in full bearing by the sixth or eighth year. The average yield from 
Indian tea gardens per acre plucked has increased in the last forty- 
six years from 334 to 523 lbs. The highest production in 1934 v?as- 
in Lakhiropur (Assam), namely, 6S4 lbs. per acre, and the lowest in 
Hazaribagh, namely, 21 lbs. 

Out of 5,132 tea-plantations, returns of area and production were- 
fumisbed in 1934 by 5,033 planters. 


Black tea is prepared from young shoots (composed of one, two 
or three leaves and the bud), of the tea plant Thea Sinensis, which. 
„ _ , , after plucking from the bush are 

(i) BUclc Tea. -withered by spreading on wire netting 

or on hessian cloth frames in a withering 
house The shoot is thereby reduced to a daccid condition for 
rolling, and its moisture content is reduced under normal condaions- 
from about 73 per cent, to 60-63 per cent, in about 18 hours. The 
leaf is then roiled and fermented. Bolling bruises the tissues and 
exposes the leaf ]uices to atmospheric oxidation whereby the 
characteristic red brown colour of tea liquor is produced. Boiling, 
oceupie.s usually between 1 and If hours and is followed by 1 to 3 
hours fermentation on any clean surface in a cool place usually on a 
cement or tiled floor. The leaf is then dried in a machine, by a 
draught of air heated usually to between 180'^P. and •200‘^E. It is 
then cut and sorted into grades. These are normally- Broken Orange- 
Pekoe, Orange Pekoe, Orange Pannings (fine tippy grades), Broken- 
Pekoe. Pekoe, Broken Pekoe Souchong, Pekoe Fannings and Dust 
(coarser grades). Other grades not made in genera*, are Flowery 
Orange and Broken Orange Pekoes, Pekoe Souchong and Broken 
Tea. 


The grades are packed in paper and metal— lined chests of 3-ply 
v;c-od. 

During 1934 only 4-52 million lbs. of green tea were manufac- 
tured in British India, as compared with 4-92 million lbs. in the 
(2) Green tea. preceding rear. It is not necessary- to 

, . , comment at length on the stages of 

mrinuiaetore beyond st.iting that the object is to prevent the possibi- 
lity of fennentanon. and that insnad of being withered the pluckings 
are steamed. bevcn(T->f.ur prr cent, of the green tea produced in 
Inaia in lvo4 esrne from Aorthcni India, nearlv half the quantity 
being frorn the Ivangra e alley (Pumab), and the* remaining quantity 
from the Dehra Dun (Lmted PrcDuvcs). Banchi (Bibar and Oris.=a), 
>.ow-gong and Syihet (Assam) and T:.)pr.:rj,;ri (Bengal), in that order. 
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The principal leaf grades are Yoxing H\son, corresponding io Orange- 
Pekoe, Hjson Xo. 1 to Pekoe, Hyson No. 2 to Pekoe Souchong, 
Gun-powder, Twankay, Fannings and Dust. 

The trade in gi-een tea has never been considerable, on an. 
average 600,000 lbs. were shipped annually, the principal recipients 
being the Dnited Kingdom, Canada and the TJnited States of America. 
In the last few years, the trade has dwindled into insignificance. 

Ko separate statistics are maintained in respect of the acreage, 
production and exports of briek tea. Small quantities of brick tea 
_ . . are made in the Darjeeling and Kumaon 

® ■ divisions for the Tibetan and Bhutan 

markets, but practically the trade has no commercial value. There 
w’as however a considerable trade in ‘dust’ tea to the Chinese ports 
of Hankow and Shanghai, where it n-as manufactured into brick tea 
for the Russian market. The pre-war average was about 8,000,006 
lbs. annually, and the war average over 6,000,000 lbs. During the 
last four years onlj’ two shipments of 78 and 221 lbs. respectively 
are recorded. 


As regards the labour force employed on the tea gardens, the 
most recent report on the production of tea in India gives the total 

as 905,555, of which 847,858 were 
^ permanently employed and 57,697 

temporarily employed, equivalent roughlj' to one coolj per acre of 
area under cultivation. Compared with the figures of the prec>^ding 
year,, there was an increase of 39,995 in permanent employees, and of 
1,057 in temporary hands. The distribution of the labour in different 
provinces is indicated in the statement below. 


Table Xo. 132 . — Disiribntion of labour in diflcjcn^ piociuccs. 


Persons cinplojcd (diiily rAcirge). 


Provinces. 


Garden 

Outside 

Outside 



labour 

labour 

labour 



(permanent). 

(permanent). 

(temporarj-). 

Assam 


n{>,210 

23,023 

33,180 

Bengal 


1S2.9GS 

5,181 

6,608 

Bihar and Orissa 


1,405 

7U 

602 

United Provinces 


1,91-2 

600 

1,234 

Punjah . 


1,1-2S 

2,800 

6,794 

Madras . 


60.340 

3,?S9 

5,950 

Coorg 

Tripura (Bengal) 
Travancoro 


370 

.5,353 

00,572 

"l.lon 

1.1.51 

"l,G0S 

1,247 

Mvsoro . 


1,550 

2,400 

400 

Cochin 


1,630 

- 

74 


Total 

S02,43S 

45,420 

57,697 


The question of labour is one of mueli difficulty . Spo.aking 
generally, all the important districts have to obtain their labour from 
considerable distances, and this involves a heavy out'ay and an 
elaborate machinery to control recruitment. Assam has always had 
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•to contend with special difficulties in tiow of its reinoter«*ss from the 
recniiting districts in the United Pro-vinces, the Central Provinces. 
Bihar and Orissa and the East Coast, 


Foliowuig the recommendations of the Itoyai Commi.=sion on 
J.abou! m India, the Tea Districts Emigrant Dabotir Act. 1932 
fXXIl of lfl3'2) was introduced. Act VI of 1901 bemg repealed. 
Important changes have been made in the recruitment of labour for 
Assam. There arc now no restrictions on the personnel to be employed 
m recruiting but certain regulations have been imposed governing the 
forwarding of emigrants to Assam. ‘Assisted emigrants’ i.c., persons 
who are going up to tea estates for the first time or after more than 
two jears absence from Assam have been given the right of being 
repafnated with theh families to their homes at their employers’ 
e'opens' after working for 3 yeais on a tea garden. The Assam 
La’oo'jr Board has been abolished and the new office o! Controller of 
Emigrant labour has been instituted to supervise the working of the 
Act. 

The average monthly wages of labourers employed in the tea 
.gardens in Assam in 1934-3.5 are stated below. 


Settitxl latourer^ 


Fnlta or Ba-sti 
labourers. 








d. 

s. 

d. 

Msn , 





10 

1-2 

6 

7-4 

Women 





7 

3-5 

6 

.5-3 

Cnildren 

. 




4 

8-3 

4 

0-2 


The earnings are^ supplemented by private cultivation and gratui- 
tous supply of certain necessaries, such as fuel and grazing. 

In Xorthem India tea is now transported bv means of railway 
and river Assam is served by the River Steam boat services on the 
Brahmaputra river; and the North Lnkbimpur district, which 
possesses no railway, by a subsidiary service on the Subunsiri river, 
a tributary of the Brahmaputra. On the south bank of the river 
the Assam Bengal Railway and its branches and the Dibru Sadiya 
Railway run through the tea districts, and on the north bank the 
•newly opened branch of the Eastern Bengal Railway has greatly 

facilitated t’-ansport in the Darrang 
Transport and Shipping. district. Generally speaking tea for the 
Calcutta market is borne by steamer and 
the ten for direct shipment to Ijondon goes •cia Chittagong by the 
-railway. The same applies to the Caehar and Svlbet districts which 
he south or the Assam hills. 


Darjeeling and Dooars are almost entirely Iransportel 
fcaeh Calcutta, whether for sale or direct shipment, by 
ffie Eastern Bengal Railway, which has for its feeders the Darjeeling 
ffimalayan Railway and the Bengal Dooars Railwav in addition to 
its own branches. 


On arrival at Calcutta rail-borne teas go to the EDvde Road ’Ware- 
house and river-borne teas to the Sale Tea '^'arehouse of the Tea 
Jrans'i Sheas, Edderpore Docks, where if for auction thev are stored 
-and lotted, and whence after sale thev are eventually shipped. 


Inaia has been an ejiporter of tea seed for some considerable 
number years past and had been the means of supplying other 
Tea seed. producing countries with a superior type 

'iRos Of- u X it, » j plant. Figures are available from 

.i89o-Sj bu. the trade shows marked fluctuations. In that rear 
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•exports aggregnted a,-23S cwts and in 1897-9S, 5,871 cwts. but onlv 
>601 ewts. were shipped in 1902-03. The table below shows that the 
trade, which had recovered by 1913-14, showed a steep decline in 
1932-83, since when exports have been almost eliminated as a result 
of the prohibition on export imposed with effect from the 2Cth hlay 
1933. Shipments to Java in the two years prior to the outbreak of 
the war were peculiarly hea\w, and in the following decade, very 
considerable extensions were nradc of the area nnder tea in the 
Dutch East Indies, to a large extent with British capital. 

Table No. 138.— Exports of tcti seed from India in 1913-14, 191S-19 
and from 1931-32 onwards 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Destinations. 

IDIS-U . 

Curts. 

7,847 

Chiefly to Jova, Coylon and Sumatra. 

lOlS-19 . 

1.26S 

Ditto. 

1931-32 . 

12,620 

Chiefly to IT. S. S. R. and Egypt. 

1932-33 . 

1,300 

Chiefly to Java. 

1933-34 . 


« . • » 

1934-35 . 

120 

To Kenya Colony. 

1035-36 . 

240 

To Kenya Colony and Tanganyika 
Territorj’. 


In a normal trade year the principal months for fea shipments 
are from July to December inclusive: but appreciable quantities also 

go forward in June, January and Eebru- 


Month ot shipment. 


ar%. The curtailment of shipping facili- 


ties owing to tonnage scarcity altered all this even after the export 
trade in tea U’as controlled, and though the total volume of ship- 
ments dunng the war approximated to pre-war levels, the seasonal 
•distribution of exports ceased to be so clearly defined. 

Eaily in 1917 it became necessary, on-ing to the reserA-ation of 
freight for articles of the first importance, to restrict the export of 

tea flora India to the United Kingdom. 
As a considerable balance of the 1916-17 
crop was still unshipped, prospects were gloomy, but in November 
1917 the Food Controller fonnulated a scheme for the purchase and 
shipment of 40 per cent, of the Indian tea crop between November 1, 
1917, and May 31, 1918, which was operated through a Tea 
Commissioner in Calcutta. So successful was this scheme that the 
Food Controller raised his requirements by another 25 million lbs. and 
•ultimatelv took all the tea that offered to fill the available tonnage. 
‘The fcatiire of the trade in 1917-18 was the increase in direct ship- 
ments to the United States of America, wheie consideiahle quantities 
-of Java tea had been dumped in the previous year. The embargo, 
placed b^ the Commonwealth Government on the import into 
^Australia' of China and Java teas, encouraged larger purchases from 
India as well as Cevlon. Persian buyers were also strongly m 
-evidence. In the fol’loning year the Tea Commissioner took 66 per 
•cent, of tlie 1918 crop including ptnehases on War Office account and 
■"the balance skippers were left to dispose of tbemselves. 






All restrictions upon the export of tea to the United Kingdom 
uere removed in ^fareh lOlfl. and in the vc-ar of record shipments, 
T,- . ■uhioh followed, despatches to that 

^ ^ destination exceeded b.v 54,000,000 lbs- 

the total of the previous twelve months In no >ear imve the ex- 
ports of tea from British India been so irrent as in 1910-20, when 
382 million ibs. were sent away by sea and across the land frontier. 
About 15,000,000 Ibs. were sent direct to Canada and the United 
Slates of America in addition to nearlv three quarters of a million 
via the United Kingdom ports. A reduction in army requirements- 
accounted for smaller despatches to Mesopotamia. In 1020-21, the 
tea industry suffered a severe set bade. The United Kingdom 
maiket was glutted with stocltb, and the high pcrcc-ntnee of coarse 
pluckings, which the pooling of all grades had encouraged v'.hen ship- 
ments vere under control, led to such a slump that the price of 
common Pekoe Souchong fell from Is. 3d. in March 1920 to 4d. hi 
September. The complete elimination of Bussia and the difllcnlties 
of finance on a rapidh falling exchange were other dislinbing fnctore. 
Good prices, however, continued to be offered for the finer qualit'cs 
of tea, and strenuous efforts were made to reduce the quantity and 
improve the quality of pluckings during the following season The 
total shipments for the .’'■ear fell to 280 milhon lbs. Tlie tide began 
to turn again in 1921-22. As a icsnlt chiefly of deliberate pdic.v, 
pluckings were materially reduced and the general ranee of qualities 
was unusually high, and practically the whole of a short crop had been 
sold by the end of Febman,- 1922 at prices sufficient to enable most 
gardens, inspite of the higher cost of production, to show a profit on 
the scar’s working. This favourable position was further consoli- 
dated in the following year, the most satisfactory feature of which 
was the steady advance in the price of common teas. Other contri- 
butor.v causes were careful plucking, the absence of any gieat varia- 
tion in the rate of exchange and a reduction in freights. The pros- 
perity of the tea industry reached its zenith in 1924-25. The ivorld- 
w'ide reactions whicli attacked commerce after the immediate 
prosperous post war year began to make themselves felt in the tea- 
producing countries in 1927 and during the next five years matter® 
went from bad to worse as a result of overproduction by tea growers 
in their efforts to lower the costs of production to meet existing 
market prices, •which reached their lowest point in 1932. At this 
stage tea was sold in the world markets at below costs and stocks: 
had accumulated to such an extent on the London market that it 
was estimated that at (he commencement of the next season, t.e.^ 
1933, when exports of new season tea would begin to arrive, there 
was ever 7 months’ supply of previous season's tea unabsorbed by 
distributors. 


The disastrous results of this overproduction by India weie 
brought into sharp relief by an examination of the average prices 
obtained for tens in the Calcutta Auctions during season 1932-33 and. 
the pieceding four seasons: — 

Per 

lb. 


192S-29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 


d. 

1 0-75 

0 11-34 
0 lo-og- 
0 7-41 
0 .S-8i 
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The prices obtained on the London market reflected a similar 
position m respect to teas imported from India, Ceylon and the 
IVetherlands East Indies — the chief tea producers of the world. 

Owing to this state of affairs a large number of estates in the 
throe countries were on the verge of closing down with consequent 
repercussion on the eeononric system of their respective countries 
m tiio shape of unemployment, and the grave financial considera- 
tions involved in the prospect of the loss of so much capital. 

At this stage repiesentatives of the ten industry in India, Ceylon 
and Java formulated a scheme whereby the exports of tea and tea 

. , , m „ seed from their respective countries and 

extensions of tea areas should be regulated 
for a period of five yeais commencing 
from 1st April 1933 in order to restore equilibrium between supply 
and demand, and which was to be enforced by legislation in each 
counlry before becciming effective. An agreement was reached by 
the three countries. 


This was not the first time during these years of depression that 
the three countries had collaborated to improve tlie situation, as in 
1930 an ngi'eement was arrived at and put into execution for the 
voluntary restriction of ci'op. This however was not continued ns it 
was impossible to enforce the terms of the agreement. 

The International Tea Agreement embraced the following 
articles vi^. ■ — 

1. That the exports of tea from the producing countries be 

regulated in order to restore equilibrium between supply 
and demand. 

2. That the Government of the respective countries will under- 

take to prohibit exports in excess of the quotas agreed 
upon. 

o. That the standard upon which regulation is based shall be 

, fixed on the maximum 
InternntJonal Tea Agree ment- 

reached in any of the three years 1929, 1930, or 1931. 

4. That the commencing degree of regulation for the first year 
shall be 8o per cent, of the standard export, and that a 
Committee shall be set up representing nil the Associa- 
tions interested, which talring into due consideration, 
stocks and the price of tea, shall fix — prior to the ex- 
piry of each year — ^the figure of regulation for the follow- 
ing year. . 

o. That the agreement shall be for a period of five years. 

6. That it will be part of the agreement that the existing tea 
areas must not be extended during the said period of five 
years except in special cases where the existence of an 
estate would otherwise be imperilled, and that no- 
further areas must be sold or leased out for tea cultiva- 
tion and that no planting of tea must take place on 
land now carrying other products. Under no circum- 
stances should such extensions and new planting exceed 
one-half of one per cent, of the present total planted 
tea area of each territory, and the respective Govern- 
ments should be asked to make a binding regulation t-o- 
the above effect. 
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7 That the conclusion and continuation of the agreement should 
be made dependent on the enforcement of the regula- 
tion by the Governments of all the territories concerned. 

In accordance with Article 3 of the International Tea Agreement 
India selected 1929 as her standard year when she exported by sea 
Steadaid Year Basis for and land .332,594.779 lbs. of tea and by 
Export Quota. Article 4, her total export quota for the 

first year of regulation was 32.5,205,562 lbs. of tea. 

In accordance with one of the provisions of the 19-32 agreement 
each of the Governments of the contracting parties duly legislated to 

implement the terms of the agreement. 
laSrsa Tea due to pressure of 

business in the Legislature it was not 
found possible immediately to enact a statute and in consequence 
the Government of India enforced the required control over exports 
overseas by means of notiScations under the Sea Customs Act. 
During the latter part of the year the necessary legislation was 
enacted which superseded the Customs Xotifications. The Indian 
Tea Control Act (XXD’ of 193-3) came into force on the 15th 
^November 1933. Prominent features of the control legislation are 
(a) that a tea estate is the unit of the scheme, (b) that an application 
for an export quota is to be made each year — the vear being from 
the 1st April to 31st l>Iarch, (c) that the right of the owner of a tea 
estate, to which an export quota is granted, to obtain, export licenses 
is transferable subject to necessary proof of the transfer in accord- 
ance with the procedure laid down by the Licensing Committee being 
provided by the contracting parties, and (d) that teas covered by an 
e.Tport license but not placed on board ship on or before the 31st 
ilarch in any tear can be exported after this date by means of 
special export licenses valid up to the 30th June next. 

The administration of the Indian Tea Control Act was placed in 
the hands of a Committee representative of the various Tea Associa- 
tions in India called the Indian Tea 
LSceasiag Cam- Jj^censing Committee, who appointed two 
executive officers to carry out their duties 
under the Act at their offices established at Calcutta in Horth India 
and Coonoor in South India. 

India’s position as an exporter difiers in one respect from that 
of the other signatories to the International Tea Agreement. She 

is part of a continent and has, in addition 
Ccatrcl ol exports overseas, to a vast sea-board, land frontiers in the 
Isorlh, North-East and North-West over 
which tea is exported in not inconsiderable quantities. In acceding 
to India’s growers’ request for legislation, the Government of 
India made it clear that the^v considered that the frontier trade was 
of a domestic nature, and that any tea exported was for the consump- 
tion of the inhabitants of the adjacent countries and did not afiect 
the world markets, and such being the case they were not prepared 
to legislate to restrict land exports. They however indicated that 
should tea exports across the frontiers increase materially beyond the 
figures of previous years and in such a way as to show that the 
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frauhors were being used to evade the sea export restriction and so 
affQct world markets, they would be prepared to reconsider the 
question afresh in the light of such circumstances as were hrouf^ht 
to their notice. ^ 

Accordingly India’s standard year of exports taken to be 1929-30 
was apportioned as between Sea and Land as follows: 

lbs. 

OvoTsoas 377,141,886 

Overland 6,452,894 

and the first year of legulation of exports saw India entitled to 
export the following quantities of tea; — 

lbs. 

Overseas 320,570,560 

Overland 4,633,003 

In order to apportion India’s overseas export quota equitably 
amongst tea producing estates it was enacted that each estate’s 

yearly quota should be based on the 

Allotmant ol Export Quota, accepted maximum production of that 

estate in any one of the four years 1929, 
1930, 1931 and 1932, allowances being made for voung tea. This 
maximum was called the estate’s crop basis. The yearly quota 
would then bear the same ratio to the crop basis of the estate as the 
totnl India overseas export quota bears to the total of India’s crop 
basis. Along these lines Tea Estates were allotted an export quota 
for the first year, i.c., Ist April 1933 to 31st March 1934, of 64 per 
cent, of their accepted crop basis. 

The procedure adopted by the Licensing Committee to facilitate 
the export of tea is designed to pi-ovido for the needs of both 

producers and distributors in India. In 

Issue ol Export Licenses. tire case of producers exporting direct from 

the garden overseas, a Direct Shipment 
Export License is issued on application to the Joint Controllers’ 
offices covering a stated quantity of tea, which is set against the 
quota allotted to the garden for export. The export license is then 
delivered to the Customs Authority at the port of "shipment by the 
shipper and thereafter the tea is placed on hoard ship. These licenses 
are issued throughout the season provided the unexhausted balance 
of qrrota is sufficient to meet the application. The needs of distri- 
brrtovs are provided for by the method of crediting to deposit 
accounts opened by them with the Licensing Committee, the weight 
of teas purchased for export from producers and charging a similar 
weight to the export quota accounts of the producers concerned. 
Export Licenses are then issued on application to the Joint 
Controllers’ offices to export n stated quantity of tea, as required, 
provided a sufficient balance is available in the account to cover the 
weight so stated. The above described system appeai-s to have 
worked effectively as it is of a nature which enabled the Licensing 
Committee to meet such representations as the tea trade made from 
time to time in respect to difficulties which arose in the course of 
their husiness.’ 
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rr,'>c;'le’-£ble rress under fea are situated outside British India 
rnd are located in several o£ the large Independent States, chiefly 

in Southern India. As the contra! legis- 
lation is only applicable to British India, 
a means had to he found to lift the 


lipr'Ist.'p ”hich vouln have endued had they been unable to export 
th^ir Accordingly each of these independent States enacted 

haisbt'on along the line« of the British India Act sud so enabled the 
Inn-'zi Tea L’censing Committee to allot export quota to tiieir tea 
and c.vercise control over extens’ons of tea cultivation. 


Indian Tea Control Act rccaiatcs the internal movement of 


ttin to Scttleneats ttlcmcnts tvithin India. The Birensing 

rad Isdspeaieat ladlan Haii- Committee are empatvered to issue a ‘‘no 
Ilia* States ia lEdm. objf'^-ion” permit for export of teas to 

fi esr cftticmcnts. Tlie permit tabes the form of a guanvntee aganist 
r--e^XTort and may be reiused if it is thought that the quantities ere 
f" ( IC.1VI or tir t there Is a danrer that re-export may tahe place. 


teas from British India to the Toreign 


Similar provision.' are extended to the Maritime Indian Indepen- 
d-.n* Stages pAr.c do not come within the control oi the 

t‘u-‘''i:ns ,\ut‘n“riti''c in British India or vrith whose Government 
th Tf < nr. HCTccm*nt with Bri*i=ii India to control the movements 
'■‘i frrt through thrir p'»rt= 

.vs a’re.'i iy 'tvOted elsenhere exports of ten across India's lana 
frontC’^ V tre not controlled at the time the International agreement 
carar into onemiion. As the overland exports were shotving a ten- 
d-'nrj towards abnormal expansion, restrictmns have now been placed 
on the txjcn r; te-a, ineludine green tea, from British India across 
xhf lend .‘■rentiers to Iran. The trade with Afghanistan, Nepal, 
Bhu'sn and Sild-rim is still considered to be of a domestic nature and 
uohltly to aCtet world markets. Generally cpe,akir.g, the resttic- 
Ston schctni- hss yielded goo,i rc-alts as will be seen from the follow- 
inc t nlating to the average prices of Indian tea sold at the 

C.'U.c'jttA Auction Sales. 

X^tLs, No IZ-i — .Itvrjyr jn-r, r,f Jediar: Tdz ct Auci/on Seles fit 
CciVtif'i, and errmj,- .f.-c‘-3r«-d rcifio? of cx-p^ris in 
li>2i-2.5 end fret-, o-tcerrfs. 



■t r ’■ X* 


O' ’ 
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Table No. 185.— Exports of tea by sea from India in 1900-01 and 
every fifth year thereafter upio 1910-11 and 1913-ld, 1918-19 
and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Grand total of exports. 

. 

Exports to the United King- 
dom. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1900-01 . 

lbs. 

190,305,490 

£ 

6.367,280 

lbs. 

166,171,650 

£ 

1.768,524 

lOOo-OG . 

214,223,738 

5,898,402 

160,591,433 

4,.503,104 

1910-11 . 

254,301,080 

8,276,912 

182,935,424 

5,982,589 

1913-14 . 

289.473,591 

0,983,372 

209,030,771 

7,232,049 

lois-io . 

323,0.59,710 

11,850,404 

282,205,190 

9,859,050 

1931-32 . 

342,385,301 

14,.590,292 

292,004,205 

12,711,717 

1932-33 . 

370,827,440 

12,917,828 

331,531,870 

11,130,739 

1933-34 , 

318,291,008 

14,904,128 

270,079,205 

13,190,932 

1934-35 . 

325,009,940 

l6, 100.30.“! 

286,900,102 

13,619,535 


XoTE. — All tlie figures include shipments from the State of Travoncorc. 


Supplemcntarv details showing the distribution of re-exports 
from the United Kingdom to other countries are subjoined. 

T.abt.e No. 130 . — Quantity of Indian tea re-exported from the United 
Kinqdom to principal forcion countries in 1913, 1919 and from 
1932 to 193d. 


Coantrlc*. 

1 

1S>13. 

1919. 

1932. 

1933. 

1011. 

2te-( Sported to— 

Iri«n Free State 

11>5. 

lbs. 

]b«. 

Ib«. 

Tb*. 



1 5,110, P93 

15,107.702 

13,700,060 

17. s. s. n. . 

c.OTO.f-sa 

1.057,0', 7 

5,471,5*0 

3.107,71,1 

880,271 

PnOTnurV 

efa,372 

055.0SS 

42*,8C8 

1 3.91.631 

377.165 

O'-rmanv 

7(V4,P54 

1.50,712 

2,778,591 

1 2,572,012 

1,746,520 

NetFirrland? . 


fl.SOO.O't 

I,C13.«2I 

( i.ers.soi 

I.2C9.42S 

Jlt-lciinn 

115,575 

357,0*1 

141.477 

141,004 

12 5, ore. 

Fnvrre .... 

ICt.MO 

191,315 

107,597 

f 121,655 

0*,007 

Ait-trLs r.na llurr'rj- 

259, UO 

74,500 

855.294 

51gi70 

42,000 

Tiitti-y (nurppran) 

Tortcy (.t«litlr) 

81,054 

170,002 

328,886 

51,503 

167,350 

/ 165,993 

j 93,125 

VoTtuxii^«eT!vt Africa . 

Jgt,7<3 

2.105 

... 



Unllr-i St.’vt'-. or.Anirri-.y 

2.175.a72 

157,5f2 

0,773,701 

5,693,117 

1,001,165 

•C.tmdft .... 

2,252.339 

519.713 

4.niS,nn 

4,144,r44 

2,900.750 

-cii'l.. .... 

1/J9 j.nr.! 

74,220 

101,0*4 

f)2.41K 

290,210 

.tKIcntls.' 

055,040 

112,000 

343,505 

372,740 

r*^.104 


702,0*2 

3«eiS2 

1.713,779 

l,fP5.715 

1,122,465 

1.621 

Tnl tn of '^o«th Afri'^n 

1,502,440 

82 *24 

2 311 

344,305 


71,310 

0,227 


f*.07 

21, *13 

OihrrCouRltl'. 

1 .(V17,rC5 

1,PS0.C15 

2,161.766 

2,515,206 

2.2?4,210 

Tot a! — n^-rjrr PtlcJ 

21.^20,074 

12.7fO,oSO 

11,555,111 

S«,22fi.3t7 

30,fl"E.C61 


The (‘uhaneorl deman'K from ih'- Tri-h Trre Sfafo, Channel 
I'hunis. r.fnnanv nnd the United Sintei; of .'imerica aerounl purtlv 
;«• the di'Torcnoe in the pre-war, posl-wnr and the recent firures. 

Theti' ft'!' sliij ment-; cf tea from all principal ports but per 

■cJ'nt of the tiTdo coc’S fiom Cnlonttu and Chit ('•cong v.hilo t!""' 









South Indian ports, including the ports of Travancore, account for 
the bulk of the remainder. Xo tea is giou-n in the Bombay 
Presidency, but some tea is railed from Calcutta to Bombay for 
shipment. 


TtBLE No. 137 . — Quantity oj Indian tea shipped from the different 
ports in India in the years 1932-33 to 1934-35 with the pre-ivar 
and the war average. 


i 

Ports. 

. Average 
pre-'waT 
quinquen- 
nium. 

Average 

■waT 

quinquen* 

nfnm. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Calcutta .... 
Chittagong . • , * 

South Indian ports inclnd- 1 
lug Travancore 

Bombay and Karachi - 

Burma ports 

tb3 

190,543,637 

55,205,248 

19,009,700 

1,789,600 

173 

lbs. 

236,215.430 
52,454, 854 

24.961,267 ' 
9.070,021 1 
9,612 

lbs. 

234,043,202 

80,781,504 

55327.614 

100,986 

S,140 

lb~. 

197,046,403 

73,775,538 

47,273,487 

187,250 

8,305 

lbs 

399, 522,1 3> 
76,930,842 

48,375,435 

217419 

24,409 


The distribution of the export trade between Calcutta ^ ana 
Chittagong is not without interest. In the pre-war quinquennium^ 
the ratio was about fo\ir to one, during the war the ratio increased 
to nearly five to one, but since then the share of Chittagong has 
increased, and the recent shipments indicate a ratio between three- 
and two to one. 

The following table shews the exports of tea across the land 
Trans-ItoaUet trade. frontiers of India. 

Table No. 138 . — Exports of tea across the land frontiers of India 
in 1914-15, 1919-SO and from 1931-32 ontvards. 


Year. 








* Exports 









lbs. 

1911-15 . 








2,431,296 

1019-20 . 








3,238,256 

1931-32 . 








5,931,000 

'1932-33 . 








. 5,507,000 

1933-34 . 








10,861,000 

1934-35 . 



• 





. 18,098,000 


The unit ot sale is -aniformly the lb. c.i.f. for Bondon and f.o.h. 
tor America. The \init of shipment io the full chest or half chest 
which, \arics in weight according to the fineness or coarseness of the 

quality packed. In Calcutta, coarse tea 
Unit ol sa'e and shipment, is usually packed in chests of 80 lbs. 

Finer teas, tannings, and dust are gene, 
mlly shipped in half ehe=ts weiching GO lbs. Chests of 120 lbs. arc 
also sotnet'inrs used, Madras'” sbinment is efiected in full 

chests of il.') to 120 lbs., half chests of '80 to S-I lbs. and cases ot 
tt'l Ihs 

. bw Wnd nereis th-’ fronfiV- of TikP-i. 

in 1 <3 >•*>■{, nnl nn aro avanabl**. 

2G4 






- The statement below shon s the course of freight charged on tea 
fi'Om Calcutta to London during the quinquennium 1930-34. The- 
rates are the minimum ones (per ton of 50 cubic ft.) obtaining in 
August of each year — the month in which the largest quantity of tea. 
is ordinarily shipped. 


T.-vele No. 139. — Rates 


Year. 

1030 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


of freight charged on tea 
London from 1929. 


from Catentia 


Rate. 

£ R. d. 

2 5 0(a} 
2 0 0 (o) 

2 0 0(a) 

2 0 0 (a) 

2 5 0 (a) 


(a) Subject of a rebate of 10 per cent, not e-^ceeding 5s. per ton. 


t<r 


Shipments of tea from India fall into two classes ; (a) consign- 
ments direct from the garden to London where they are sold by 
„ auction in Mincing Lane: (b) consign- 

ea auc ons. ments sold at auction in Calcutta and’ 

shipped thence chiefly to what are known as 'outside’ destinations, 
f.c., countries other than the United Kingdom. The Calcutta tea 
auctions commence in May and continue weekly until January or 
Pebruary in the follonang year. The following tables show the 
details according to districts of sales at Calcutta in the recent years 
as contrasted \rith pre-war and post-war figures. In 1933-34) 
Darjeeling teas with export rights averaged 14-2otJ. per lb. and at 
the other end of the scale Tipperah teas 9-46d. per lb. 


T.vbee No. 140. — Quantity of tea (in yackage) sold at the auction 
sales in Calcutta in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1930-31 on- 
wards. 


Xiimbcr of sold fa 


PrlncIpM districts. 

1015- 

14, 

1918- 

19. 

1030- 

31, 

pH! 

1932- 

33. 

1033- 

34. 

1034- 

35. 

Assnm 

200.0S8 

2QT,81G 

2=;0,117 


250,797 

185.551 frt) 
ns, 300 (b) 
4*?,G29 (flf 
1G.2G2 (6) 

191.534 (o) 
10238", lb) 

Caclinr 

1S3,S40 

6G,S34 


79,352 

70,233 

42,048 (a) 
19,041 (5) 

Sylhi't 

lie, 197 

73.041 


11G,4S2 

100.915 

GO 804 (o) 

37,003 (51 

53.001 (o) 

37,702 (5) 

Dunn 

240,10') 

127,S4S 

'210,579 

200,373 

243,175 

203 200 (n) 
07,088 (51 

109,410 (al 
74.7.58 (h) 

Dnrleellnf: . 



38,300 

2S,S0O 

27,059 

20,257 (rtl 

0,50'. (6) 

17,372 (a) 

20,875 (51 

CMtfaconc: 

9,047 

3,024 

7,453 

0,472 

9,53S 

5.015 (rt) 
2,401 fft) 

4,787 (a) 

n,ol4 (b) 

Terai 

30,709 

10,77.'; 

50,525 

4S.97G 

50.213 

44.0'tGf/T) 
10,844 (ft) 

30,082 (a) 
13,502 (5) 

CilOtfi ^acipnr 

1,SS7 

IS 

2,917 

2,027 

2,G*?6 

3,413 (5) 

02 (a) 
2,1?0 (5) 

Knmaon and Kanpra . 

2.000 

15*? 





Dclira Dun 

0,017 

1,831 

7S0 

12 


014 (a) 

1,141(0) 

Maim-' 

r.is 

142 


. . 


72 (a) 

... 

Nepal 


4'*4 

1.074 



SOI fa) 
105 (b) 

445 

4 m 

Tipporalr (Bengal) 

... 

... 

ll.SlB 

11.841 

11,007 

7.217 

5,030 (b) 

7,743 0} 

Other Plneca 

974 

TG5 

S3S 

200 




Total 

St7,079 

'>94,5S0 

754,700 


772 343 

57.5,709 (n) 
207,633 (5) 

«e4 (a) 
282,001 (b) 

Average price per lb. (in 
p-ncoi 

m 

v8 

10*5 

1 

5-S 

10-3(0) 
5-4 (5) 1 

0-8 (rt> 

G-S (M 


fo) Willi export itelit«. 

(i) For intemM fon'nraptioa. 
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These figuies may be compared with those obtained in Mincing 
Lane in 1913-14 and* from 1930-31 onwards. 


Table No 140-A. — Qiianiiiy {in packages) and average pvicc per lb. 
of Indian Tea sold in London in IV13-M and from 1930-31 
onwards. 



Exports 01 tea were subject to a cess of ^ yne (l/48d.) per Ib. 
imjx)sed by the Indian Tea Ce'^s Act (Act IX of 1903), which was 

introduced at the request of the Indian 
Tea Association to furnish funds to 
sidvertise and stimulate the tea di'inldng habit, and by the appoint- 
TTiont ot agents in India and abroad to push the sales of Indian 
•grotin tea. From 8th April, 1921, the rate was fixed at four annas 
ptcr Inindred pounds, and from the 21st April 1923. to 6 annas per 
ion Ihi. pi(% or 1 16 d. per lb.) From 16th September 1933. the 
rate was increa«ed to eight annas per 100 lbs. (1 pie or 1/11 d. per 
II) ). and from 13th Apnl 1935, it was further raised to 12 anna« per 
100 lbs (1^ pt"s or 3/22 d. per lb.). Under the provisions of the 
Indian Tea Cess (Amendment) Act, 1930, the cess is leviable at a 
rate not exceeding one rupee and eight annas per hundred pounds. 
<3oa eminent acts in the matter purely ns a revenue collecting agency, 
wnd the Avhole of the amount collected is made over to a fund known 
•ji' the Tea Ce«s Fund, which is placed at the disposal of the Indian 
Tea liinrhet I^xpan^ion Board The total amount collected in 1934-35, 
was £120, 7.10 os against £91,425 in 1933-34 and £105,975 in 1932- 
-A3. 


TIjc cc«s collections are utilised for propaganda work in India 
rnd ahmad. In 1934-35, the allotments were £48,750 for India, 
£o0.<m for America, and £10,000 with an additional £1,000 for the 
United Kingdom. 

In a<Idition to the cess, an export duty of Bs. 1/8 per 100 lbs. 
(tqsihnknt to about a farthing a lb.) wn's levied wath effect from 

Eipott dalv, March 1916. The duty was 

abolished on the 1st March 1927. Tlie 
industry was made liable to income tax so far as the whole of the 
rson-acrieulfurol portion of 5t= income was concerned, the presump- 
non that onlv 2.j |icr cent, of the income is derived from business was 
ncn-tiArd. _ Tlie rule ha= been sAibscquontly modified and at present, 
intonic ueriAcd from the sale of tea grown and manufactured by the 
^clifr in British Tndb is computed, as if. it is an income derived’ from 
bu~>r!e.-s and forty per cent, of such income is deemed to be income, 
profits and p.'dns liable fo tax, due allowance htang made in respect 
•''f WT'laeeroent of bushec. 



A considerable amount of black tea is consumed in India itself. 
The follou-ing statement shows the percentage of exports to pro- 
duction, and, ordinarily, the remaining 
Consuirplion of tea in India, quantity phis the imports aud stocks 

from previous years and minus the stock 
left at the end of the year represents the aolume of internal consump- 
tion. 


T.-tELE No. 141. — Percentage of exports to production. 


Article. 

1 

Pre-\var 

average. 

War 

average. 

Post-war ! 
average. 

1933-34. 

1034-35. 

Tea .... 

96 

89 

95 

S3 

87 


Burma in addition to leaf tea, consumes a considerable quantity 
of pickled ten {letpet) mostly imijoited from the Northern Shan 
States. The total imports of letpet into Burma in 192-1-25. the 
latest year for which statistics are available, amounted to 21 million 
lbs. 


At the instance of the Indian Tea ^larket Expansion Board the 
Government of Bengal have prescribed a standard for tea. An attempt 
has been made in the subjoined table to estimate the amount of tea 
available for internal consumption in India. 


N 

T.vele No. 142. — Quantrtn of tea, green and blacJ:, availahJc far 
consumption in India in 1013-1-1, 191S-19 and from 1930-31 
onwards {in millions of lbs-). 


Year. 

1913-14 









Quantity 

available 

for 

consumption 

22 

1918-19 





, 




51 

1930-31 









49 

1931-32 









63 

1932-33 









63 

1933-34 









66 

1034-35 









70 


There has been a mai-ked increase in tec shops not only in Cal- 
cutta, ^Madras and other big cities bat also in the smaller towns, 
and inspite of higher prices, there is reason to believe that the 
tea drinking habit is gradually extending- among all classes of 
Indians, 


The imports of ten. black and green, into India by sea amounted 
to 0,126,447 lbs. in 1935-36 as comnnred with 3,074.987 lbs. in 1934- 

35 and 4.716,054 lbs. in 1933-34. valued 
nf £187.298. .£128.447 and £188.486 


Imports ol tea. 


respectively. The importations are mainly from Ceylon in respect 
of black tea, while China (including Hongkong) supplies the bully of 
gi-een lea. The following table shows the re-exports by sea of foreign 
tea in rbcent years as compared with the averages of pre-war and 


war periods. 
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TiBLE No. 143 — Quantity of foreign tea re-ezported from India by sea 
in 193'2-33 to 1935-36 with -pre-war and -war averages. 



Pre--ar 1 VCbt 1932- 1933- 

sverage. kvciase. 33. 34- 



Destinations. 


Bt-^parUd to — 
Iran , 

Maainst 

Turkey. Asiatic 
Iraq ' . 

Other Countries 


* Black Tea. 

In the resolt, the figure of net imports by sea vras 5,120,308 lbs. 
in 1935-36, as comnared tvith 3,063,540 lbs. in 1934-35 and 4,637,738 
lbs. in 1933-34. 

The capital of joint stock companies invested in tea in India in 
1934-35 vras approximately £39 millions, chiefly in sterling com- 

panies. The following table indicates the 
number of companies incorporated in 
India and the United Hingdom and elsewhere and. the aggregate 
paid-up capital in recent years. 

Table No. 144. — Number of companies engaged in the tea industry 
in India from 1931-32 onwards. 



All teas bought at the Calcutta Auctions ha've to be paid for 
on or before the Prompit day, which is ten day? after the sale. 
161031= which purchase teas for export dron through their Banks 
to the value of the teas against shipping documents. 

Tea wa=te or refuse is the chief source commercially of caffeine. 
Bf-fo-e 1931-32, the principal demands were from the United States 
T&s —site of America and the United Kingdom, but 
in recent years, considerable quantities 
ore shiuped to Germany and Belgium, while the sham of the United 
Kiredom has dwindled. The bulk of the shipments goes from 
Bengal and the balance from Madras. 


















Table No. 145. — Exports of tea waste from India in 1913-U, 1918-19 
m and from 1931-32 onioards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 







lbs. 

£ 

1913-14 


• 




3,084,288 

17,907 

1918-19 






1,041,320 

26,368 

1931-32 






2,698,752 

13,779 

1932-33 


. » 




2,870,423 

10,748 

1933-34 


• . 




0,782,678 

22,053 

1934-35 


• » 




3,210,650 

10,579 

1035-36 


. 




3,909,414 

13,419 


A numbex’ of Himalayan woods have afc different times been 
used lor making tea chests, particularly toon (cedrelo toona) and 

simal (bonihiix maiabaiicum), but certain 
Tea chests. vaidcties have the reputation of tainting 

the teas, and others require prolonged seasoning before they can be 
£onsidei"ed suitable. Formerly Bmnna teak shocks were largely em- 
ployed for this purpose, but by 190S-09 this trade had died out, and 
the tendency since has been to rely more and more upon patent tea 
•chests from Europe. Steel chests have proved too expensive for 
general adoption. 


The import trade in wooden tea chests was valued at £293,000 
in 1011-12, of which 95 per cent came from the United Kingdom, 
though made largely of Russian birch and alder. During the war, 
until communications by the Trans-Siberian Railway, were cut off. 
large shipments of shocks were made via Vladivostok, instead, of, as 
previously, via the United Kingdom. The value has fluctuated from 
year to year but u-ith an upward tendency and, at the outbreak of 
war, had stood at £347,000; in 1916-16, at £554,000 and in 1916-17, 
ns a result of great appreciation in prices, at £579,000. The figures 
for 1917-18 and 1918-19 were £628,000, and £606.500, respectively. 
In the last six years the values of the imports were: 


1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 36 

1935- 30 


£ 

465,600 

356,078 

355,671 

392,369 

379,318 

398,689 


The value of the metal chests imported in the last pre-war year 
•was only £2,137, in 1918-19, £173, but in 1931-32, £21,288, in 

1932-33, £2,640, in 1933-34, £7,991 in 1934-35, £11,300 and in 
1935-36, £37,691. The importations are mainly from the United 
Kingdom with Estbonia, Finland and Germany, as next in import- 
ance. The bulk of the tea chests is imported in Bengal and _ the 
balance in Madras. Tea chests, to save space and freight, are shipped 
m the form of shocks, cut to size, with clamps, etc., which are made 
up locally and lined with thin sheet lead. After filling they are care- 
•fully soldered and made air-tight so that the ten will not absorb 
onoisture and become mouldy. 
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HIDES AND SEIFS. 


c 

rise term hides m general parlant<j denotes tfae ravr, dressed or 
tanned skins of fauiloeks, cows, bunaloes. horses, camels, etc. 
while the term skins is restricted to those o£ calves, sheep, goats 
and other v.iid animals Statistically and commercially, how- 
ever, calf skiiis are treated as hides. It has been calculated that in. 
India there are about 200 million head of cattle and 93 miUioa sheep 
and goats. The intern'd trade in hides is greatly sfiected by the 
seasons and. when there is any shortage of fodder or general scarcity" 
the market is 'anusuaHy brisk. The exports of raw hides and skins, 
largelv exceeded the tanned before the v. ai", and they are even now 
about double the latter as the following figures for 1935-36 indicate. 

TtEis Fo. 146. — Ouar.iitu and value, of hides and sJdns expOTfed 
" in 1935-36. 



1 Edss. 

1 

[ Stdc3. 

1 

I>3scripti!ias. 

Ooantiw- 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Raw . . . . ] 

Taniss-d 

Tons. 

22,677 

14.029 

£ 

S4C2$0 

Tons. 

21,195 

6,275 

£ 

2,2S4445. 

2,153,315- 


It has been estimated that the internal absorption of tanned hides 
and sMns in icxial manufactures is equal to the entire volume ex- 
ported. making the total turn-over in hides and sldns about £10- 
millions in 1934-35 as compared to £13 millions in the pre-war year.. 
In round figures out or every 100 tons of hid^ and skins exported,, 
only 32 tons are exported termed. 

In the two years preceding the outbreak of war, there was a 
marked advance. in the piiices of dry and salted hides due to a world’ 

shortage and an increased demand. 

Haw Hides. advance was particularly marked 

m the case of buEalo hides, which appreciated by 50 per cent, 
between 1912 aui’ 1913. There is evidence in fact of cous’derab’e 
overttading (doubtless deliberate) on the part of Germany and .kustria 
with a consequent eccnmulation of stocks in Europe. wh3e tbe United' 
Ftates r.'.arket we. almost ba-c In 1913-1-i the distribution of th." 
exj-ort= of raw hides was a= ird’cated in ihe tab'e l.»low. 

T‘U 1 ." Fo. 147. — DjVrihiitfon of e-poTh oi rcip hides in 191.3-14. 


Of’mLZ.n.j . - . 

Ar:** rta-Htxn rnrv 
CruxM cf' Arnerira 

Itnlr 

Spara. • . . 

Ufins'd 

... 



Quantity, 


Varae. 


Cwi^. 

3SS,rH>5 

35 

£ 

2,oi4,f>ori 

► 

27.5,000 

21 

1.22P.00O 

- 

155,000 

14 

eikcoo 

• 

lOT/OO 

10 

563,000 

. 

49.000 

5 

296.000' 


42,000 

3 

166,000 

- 

41,000 

3-S 

1S7,000- 
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The deehmilion of hostilities caused in the first instance ,aii. 
ac.cumulation of stocks in Calcutta. Agra, Cawnpore and other hide 
collecting centres in Kortliern India, enabling Madras tanners to- 
buy at reasonable prices the finer qualities of raw hides previously 
shipped to the German and Austrian markets, and send large con- 
signments of tanned ‘Icips’ to the United Kingdom where un- 
fortunately the market again became congested as there wei-e not 
enough curriers available to work them up into commercial leather. 
Gradually, however, the capacity of the English tanneries was 
extended to deal with the increased supplies of raw hides from 
India, and when the Indian Munitions Board took over the control 
of export in June 1017, fresh openings were found in It.aly and the- 
United States of America, in spite of the difficulties of freight and 
finance, for considerable quantities of raw hides which formerly used" 
to go to the Central Powem. The table below' indicates the per- 
centage share of the various importing countries of inw hides im 
1918-19 and from 1932-33 onwards. 


Tablk No. 148. — Percentage share- of the various importing countries 
of raw hides in 191S-19 and from 1932-33. 



lOlS-10. 

1932- 

33. 

ms-si. 

1 

1034-35 

1 

1955-30. 

Destinations. 

Qunntl- 

ty. 

Ver- 

cent- 

agc. 

Quanti- 

ty, 

Tcr- 

cent- 

age. 





Quanti- 

ty. 

Tcr- 

cent- 

ngc. 


Tons. 


■ 


Tons. 


, Tons. 


1 

, Xon«. 


United King- 
dom, 

lO.SSS 

57 

i 


10 

1 

3,051 

15 

3.230 

13 

4.743 

21-0- 

Germany 

1 

... 

3,071 

i 

S3 


2S 

j 5,257 

23 

0,531 

29-0 

Kethcrinnds . 


... 

739 

c 


0 

1,783 

8 

755 

3-3 

Spain . 

178 

1 

85-2 

G 

718 

8 

570 

2 

817 

3-0 

Italy . . ' 

5,039 

20 

2.S76 

21 

3,939 

■1 

4,908 

22 

1 2.431 

11-0 

Greece . 

403 

O 

1,108 

0 

1,044 

8 

1,410 

0 

1,020 

4*5 

United Sfatc*^ 
or America, 

2,073 

11 


i 

349 

o 

337 

•G 

32S 

1-5 

other Countries 

GIG 

! 

3 

2,051 

20 

3,810 ^ 

18 

5,000 

£5'4 

C,04C 

1 

2G‘l 

Total 

10,097 

J 

100 

1 

13,3-*8 

1 

100 

B 

100 

22,559 

ICO 

B 

100 


It w'ill be noticed that Germany has practically recovered the 
premier position which she occupied in 1913-14. Italy and Nether- 
lands have increased their share in the post-war period. On the 
other hand the trade with the United Kingdom has considerably 
declined since 1918-19 while exports to the United States of America 
have dwindled into insignificance. 

The following table indicates the total volume of the export tr-ade- 
in 1913-14, 1918-19, 1919-20 and from 1931-32 onwards with the- 
Exports. distribution under different heads. 
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Table Ko. 149 . — Total volume oj the exports oj raw hides in 1913-14, 
1918-19, 1919-90, and jrom 1931-32 onwards, classified according 
to descriptions. 


Year. 

Cow 

hides. 

Buffalo 

hides. 


Total 

quantity. 

Total 

value. 




Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 



37,152 

17,293 

1,306 

65,787 

5,530,638 

J.918-19 



14,200 

3,919 

948 

19,097 

1,742,736 

J919-20 



39,427 

11,655 

3,640 

64,738 

6,501,599 

1931-32 



13,570 

2,702 

347 

10,628 

686,251 

1932-33 



11,439 

1,563 

343 

13,348 

469,528 

1933-34 



16,866 

2,974 

451 

20,276 

760,019 

1934-35 



19,271 

2,838 

480 

22,589 

821,321 

1935-36 

• 


19,462 

2,693 

522 

22,677 

841,260 


The totals under the head cow hides are inflated somewhat by 
the shipment of large calf-skins under that head, because they 
•obtain better prices under the former designation. 

The remarkable figures for 1919-20 were due partly to the removal 
•of the embargo which had been enforced with increasing strictness 
during the war upon raw hides and partly to a considerable rise 
in prices. The total shipments (54,000 tons) of raw hides had only 
•been exceeded in 1912-13 and 1913-14. In the following year there 
uas a lamentable reaction to which the heavy stocks accumulated 
■during the boom, particularly in the United Kingdom, declining 
prices, adverse exchange conditions and the dullness of the Con- 
tinental market were the chief contributory causes. In Calcutta, 
which is accustomed to work on stocks of 300,000 to 400,000 pieces of 
cow hides, unsold stocks accumulated to twice the higher of these 
■figures, and the trade was in such a perilous condition that the 
•question of removing the export duty was urged and seriously 
'Considered. 


The slight improvement recorded in 1921-22 was only achieved 
at the expense of a further fall in prices, wliile in 1922-23 the record 
n as one of rather better rates, but smaller shipments particularly 
to Germany, the United Kingdom and Spain. The exports had 
gradually from the low level of 1920-21 and in 
1927-28 reached a figure of 40.664 tons. There was again a steady 
deohne in the five years which followed, the exports' in 1932-33 
•coming do^ to 13,348 tons only. In the past three years there has 
rwf t change feom diminishing demand and falling prices 

fnJr the hides trade in India in the preceding 

'!!! - f improvement was due to the interplay of numerous 

Tm important of which was» the reaction set 

up by the depreciation of the American dollar. There was thus a 

totaretX'fs^nfocfsfia^'!® reflected in the 

tr'itlo + --■•589 tons in 1934-35. The distribution of the 

w^ifh tW 1913-14 is contrasted below 

With that of 1918-19 and 1935-36. 
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Table No. 150. — Quantity an/J percentage share of the various porfs 
in the export of raw hides in 1913-14, 1918-19 and 1935-36. 


:Ports. ! 

I 

! 

i 

1913-14. j 

I9IS-I9. j 

1935-36. 

Quantity, j 

1 

Percentage 

Quantity. 

Percentage 

Quantity. | 

! 

Percentage. 

■Calcutta . ! 

Tons. 

43,617 

78-1 

Tons. 

9,750 

51-0 

Tons. 

14,351 

63-3 

Runcoon ! 

7,158 

12-8 

3,8-24 

19-8 

5,223 

23-0 

Karachi . | 

3.9S3 

7-2 

4,SS1 

25-6 

2,496 

11-0 

Bomiiav . j 

S37 

1-5 

630 

3-3 

580 

2-5 

Ifadras . 

193 j 

•3 

12 

•2 

27 

•1 


During ilie war Karachi captured a port'on of the Calcutta pre- 
uar trade, notably in tbe case of daisic and dchhin classes from the 
United Provinces. Calcutta has recovered her share to a great extent 
in the post-rvar period vliiie there has been a corresponding decline 
in the case of Karachi. 


Indian hides vary a good deal in size according to the breed of 
cattle and province of origin. Large numbei-s are depreciated in 
j value ou-ing to the owners of the animals, 

a e gam a . fi-om which they have been taken, having 

wantonly branded them. The pelts of those used for draught purposes 
or alloued to die of old age or starvation are also deteriorated. 
Indeed it may be said that improvements! in the general quality of 
the hides marketed have scarcely kept pace with developments in 
the organisation of agencies for collecting them. 


Hides are collected up-country from slaughter-houses or cultivators 
bv beparis nho consign them to aiaihdars in the big markets, such 
as Cawnpore. Lahore and Calcutta. These arafhdars are the large 
dealers in the bazaar, who finance the up-country beparis and even- 
tually !^ell the hides to the large European and Indian exqiorting 
houses and to the tanneries. Endeavours have been made by Gov- 
-ernment to teach the up-country collectors of hides better flaying 
and cleaner curing, for the primitive methods generally employed 
were a great handicap to the trade, but they have not yet achieved 
much success. The share of Madras in the export of taw hides has 
always been negligible. 

Three principal descriptions of hides are recognised, con' hides, 
buffalo liides, aud calf-sldns. Hides after being flayed, are cured 
. eitlier for transport by rail or for shipment 

DesenpUons. other countries by three methods: 


(il wet salting: 

(ii1 dry salting; 

(hi) air-drj-ing and arsenication. 

Hides are scarcely ever shipped wet-salted but are preserved in 
dbis way for local transport by rail to tanneries. ’ 

Dry salted bides receive a number of applications of a solution 
of s.alt. and water whicb is eventually left to dry. on tbe hides, the 
-Salt used being generally khari (i.c., sodium sulphate). This method 
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Half fanned or ‘crust’ tanned hides, known in the trade as East 
India ‘kps’, the product for the most part of Indian hand-tanneries 

in Madras and Bombay were in pre-war 
anne es. (.lays exported in considerable quantities to 

the United Kingdom where thej- were curried and turned into finished 
leather. The tannage used was chiefly the bark of cassia auriculata 
(known as avaram in the kladras Presidency and farwaid in Bombay), 
of i\hich there are abundant supplies only in the two presidencies 
named and in the adioining Indian States of Hyderabad and Alysore. 

As soon as the value of these hides as ujiper leather for army 

boots was realised, every effort was rrrade to stimulate the export, 

n n i. . !Sod in August 1916 the Government of 

Government Control. ^ t j. j 

XiiciiA fiss*ijin 0 (i control oi tli© xi&cic jiiiCL 

purchased the whole supply* for shqnnent direct to the War Office. 
The scale of inices was revised from time to time, but so pitched 
as to encourage the production of army selection leather as much 
as possible. Steps were also taken to prevent adulteration and 
improper weighting. The average outturn before the war was only 
1,500,000 'kips’ annually equivalent to 27,000,000 feet of upper- 
leather. The output at one time dm-ing the war was in the neighbour- 
hood of three million ‘kips’ and at least three-fifths of the upper 
leather, used for the boots, of the Allies was made from Indian hides. 

The statenrent below gives a very good idea of the expansion of 
business while the war and the trade boom, which followed it. 
Exports lasted, though the figures are weighted 

^ ’ with a small proportion of tanned buffalo 

Jiides and calf-skins which fonned pai-t of the Government purchase 
scheme. In 1922-23, after two disastrous years, there was a satis- 
factory recovery to pre-war levels in volume, with prices, if much 
lower than in 1919-20, at any rate appreciably higher than in 1913-14. 
Tins recovery has been maintained all through. Although during 
recent years the trade has shown some wealmess due to the general 
depression, it is still above the pre-war level. 


T.\ble Ko. 151. — Exports of fanned hides contrasted m pre-ioar year, 
tear period, post-xvar years and from 1931-32 omvards. 




Year. 





Quantity 

shipped. 

Value. 

1013-14 







Tons. 

8,701 

£ 

1,058,.576 

1914-15 







10,851 

1,606,649 

1915-16 







13,600 

2,041,582 

1916-17 







16,183 

2,995,561 

1917-lS 







18,257 

3,269,595 

1918-19 







25,455 

4.744.979 

1919-20 







24,022 

5,252,798 

1920-21 







4,074 

765,549 

1921-22 







6,314 

972,124 

1922--23 







9,952 

l»54o,17S 

1931-32 







10,300 

1,594,914 

1932-33 






. 

9,036 

1,215,879 

1933-34 







13,156 

1,806,010 

1934-35 







11,370 

1,482,254 

193.-1-36 







14.629 

1,717,5)77 


Jt 


o 
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li the 1918-14 figures are represented bv the index number 100 , 
the 1918-19 figures an. increase of 193 per ^cent- in quantity 

and 348 per cent, in value. The greater part of the output 
from iladras tanneries and eh’pped {rom that port. Instead Oi eight 
or nine separate tannages formerly recognised, such as Bangalorss, 
Cocnr.ada?, etc.. Madras tannages for IVar Office shipments u ere 
classified into four main grades, prinict, best, good, and ordmenj. 
each of the first three being again sub-divided into ttvo classes, 
according to crov.th and cnTead. in 1916-17, 99 per cent, of the 
c-\T.orts of tanned hides vent to the I'nited Kingdom and in 1919-20, 
9-3* per cent. In 1922-23 the Cmted Kingdom's takings of tanned 
bides increased to 9.100 tons from .1.200 ton=, being 91 per cent, of 
the trade. In 193.5-36. 13,592 tons of tanned hides mere exported 
to tljr United Kingdom vho=e «:hare represented 97 per cent, of 
the total exports. 

The unit of ^ale .alil.e in f^Iadras and i.n Bombay is the lb. and 
shipment is made- in br-k-s of 500 lbs. nett from Bombay and in 

pressed, gunnied, roped bales, each con- 
Tfait of sale sad siipsaent. t amine gener.alU f'/yi lb.=.. from Mndra^. 

Quotations for export are based on the 

1 b. cJ.f. 

Tnd’a occup><'s a much stronger portion in the sMn than she 
dot' in the hide nianret. 

India ‘= exports of rav «hcep and goat shin? have greatly expanded 
during the last thirty years ovine to the introduction of chrome 
Ea- Stars lefiihe” tanning in the United States and 

the increased demand in Zurope for slacd 
tfid Beinc lamely obtained from animal® slaughtered for food, 
Indkn shins and goa' =Hn= in particular, compare more favourably 
t^( 0 n Indian hide- with 'irnil.or classes o: pelt from other parts of 
the vo-ld- The condition of the trade in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 
1931-32 onvard® k illustrated by the following t.ahle. 

Trcii- Ko. 1-52. — ErfOrfi of joc slfns {tctji Jr.din in 1913-14, 1918-19, 
fii-.ff from 1931-32 onirards. 
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Ta!n». 

r^er 
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isjax; 
tsts-ss 

21.040 

i.'.cn 

12 .1S2 

TX,.S74 

20.104 

1,6,S3 

3,C22 

.720 

CSS 

12:44 

1.176 

533 

15 

021 

.S2S 

4S2 

no 

164 

24.32S 

24,6S2 

16,464 

132116 

19,500 

I.XICO 

21.te.6 

r 

2.260,244* 

4,431.107 

2,07.3,336 

1. 6022153 

2,424.263 

1-617,071 

2.234 J4 3 

r 

02 'P 
175 + 
124-- 
126 5 
121 S 
100-1 
103-4 


i!h-^ f A, jr o? coat = in®, rav and tanned from India rerre'ents 
aK>ut^o-.e-{u;rd rf the vcrld’® supply. Tne United States of Iteerica 
Jnmas best eu-dom-rr f?- rav sMns, her share c£ 
Jb. irrde c 'cmr 7.'i cent, of the total exports. Kext 










comes the United Kingdom, while Continental countries like France, 
Netherlands, Germany and Belgium, which diSerentiate against 
tanned skins by their tarills, absorb considerable quantities. The fall 
in the quantity exported in the first two years of the war was of no 
great moment, and in 1916-17 there was a marked increase in the 
volume and an even more marked increase in the value of the skins 
which left India, although by a notification of the 12th August 1916 
the only destinations to which shipments were permitted were the 
United Kingdom, the United States, France and Italy. '^Tien an 
apprehended shortage of tanning materials in India seemed likely to 
prejudice the output of East Lidia ‘kips’ for the War Ofiice, the 
tanning of sheep and goat skins in the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies was prohibited witli effect from the 'ISth April 1917 and 
this was followed up by an embargo upon the export of tanned sHns 
to all destinations with effect from the loth kfay, but the exports 
of raw skins were below the level of the previous year, chiefly owing 
to the scarcity of freight and prohibitions subsisting in tlie principal 
markets agamst such imports. As in the case of hides, a boom in 
1919-20 was followed by a severe set-back in 1920-21 and shipments 
of goat skins alone are responsible for the improved figures for 1921-22 
and 1922-23, with a lower range of prices in the latter year. This 
improvement w'as generally maintained till 1928-29 when exports 
amounted to 22,891 tons. Since then exports have declined due, 
as in the case of hides, to the general economic depression. About 
half of the total exports of raw' skins from India are shipped from 
Calcutta alone, while the percentage shares of Karachi and Bombay 
are 26 and 20 respectively. Madras accounts for only 8 per cent, of 
the total export trade and shipments from Rangoon are negligible. 
The pre-war dishibution is contrasted in the following table with 
that for 1985-36. 

T.\niE No. 163 . — Quantity and -pcTccntage sharc-of the various ports 
in the exports of raw shins from India in 1913-14 and 
1935-36 contrasted. 


Ports. 

1913-14. 

193.7-36. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Bombay 

6,87S 

28-3 

4,212 

fO-O 

Karachi 

5,G8l 

23-6 

5,604 

26-4 

Calcutta 

10,347 

42-7 


46-0 

Madras 

1,S90 

5-0 


7* 6 

Kongoon. 

23 

•4 

■n 



Goat and sheep slrins are either dry-salted with Glauber’s salt 
(hiiari), wet-Svilted with common salt, or, if purchased air-dried, 
arseniented by dipping in a solution of arsenic and water, Indian 
goat skins are generally larger, heavier and of better texture than 
sheep skins The best qualities of dry-salied goat sldns sold in the 
Cnlcutia market are Daccas, Kvshfias. Dinajpurs arid Muzaffarpurs 
all of which are very suitable for the production of glace kid. Other 
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large stocks iu hand both in London and New York. The export 
trade in tanned skins has graduallT expanded in recent years as wiil 
he apparent from the following table. 


T.tBLE No. 154. — Exports of tanned sliins in 1918-19 and fioni 
1931-35 onwaids with value and index numbers. 


Yeni’. 

Quantity. 

exported. 

Index 

Ko. 

Value. 

Index 

191S-19 

Tons. 

loo 

£ 

1,70I,42S 

100 

1931-32 

2,0St 

184 

2.352, r>76 

138 

1932-33 

0,494 

184 

2,281,612 

134 

1933-31 

»“>,4S5 

220 

2,428,246 

143 

1934-35 

0,5^6 

219 

2.433,806 

143 

'193.5-30 

6,275 

210 

2,183,315 

128 


It will be noticed that the exports in 1935-36 were more than 
double those of 1918-19. The prices have also risen to an appre- 
■ciable extent. 


The export of tanned goat skins usually exceeds the export of 
tanned sheep skins, but not to the same extent as in the case of 
raw skins. The finest qualities of tanned sheep and goat skins come 
from the Trichinopoly and Coimbatore districts and the Dindigul 
sub-division of the kfadura District of the Madras Presidency, where 
the tanners are very expert and produce skins, unexcelled as regards 
texture, colour and pliability. The finest qualities of Madras tanned 
skins are specially suitable for the production of light weight leathers 
finished in light colours. Li other parts of the Sladras 
Presidency and in Hyderabad there is a large outturn of tanned 
skins but they are much commoner in typo. India’s chief market 
for tanned skins is the United Kingdom which foo'k 95 per cent, 
and 83 per cent, of the total exports of goat and sheep sldns. respec- 
tively, in 1935-36. The -Japanese market for tanned sheep-skins 
is a post-war development. The distribution of trade according to 
countries from 1982-33 onwards is sheun in the following table, 
goat and sheep sldns being separately distinguished. 

Table No. 155. — rcrcentagc distribution of the trade in tanned goal 
and sheep sldns among importing countries. 


Coantrios. 

Goat skins. 

Slieop skins. 

w 

M 1-® 

1933- 

34. 

B 

1935. 

36. 

I 1932- 

33 

1933- 

34 

1934- 

35. 

1933 

36. 

United Kingdom 

. 1 

99-0 

90-0 

97 0 

94-6 

76-0 

78-0 

74-0 

82-7 

Japan 

, i 

. , 

•5 


•5 

19-0 

18-0 

21-0 

1.5 -3 

Trance 

, 1 

•3 

1-1 


1-7 




. O 

United StftteB of Amorico 

1 

. 1 

i 

2-4 

1.6 

2-0 

•• 

-1 


•• 


As in the case of tanned hides, the gi-eater portion of the exports 
g;oes from iifadras, tlie percentages from Madras and Bombay in 

1913-14 being S2 and 18, and in 1935-36 
Unit of Sale ani shipment. 94 and 5 respectively. Tanned skins are 

usually sold in Bombay market per lb. 
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to Zanzibar. The duty was at the rate of £40 per chest until 1912, 
wlien it was raised to £80. The last auction nas held in January 
1913 and the last shipment made in December of that year. 


In British India cultivation is permitted only under hcense 
granted to cultivators who obtain advances from Government free of 
„ , interest to meet the cost of production, 

® ' on the understanding that the vhole of 

their outturn is sold to the Government Pactory at Ghazipur (United' 
Provinces) at a rate fixed by Government which was in 1935-36 Es. 9' 
(13s. 6d.) per seer for opium of 70° consistency. The opium trade 
was created a Government monopoly in 1773 and in 1817 the culti- 
vation of the poppy except on account of the East India Company 
was forbidden. All opium was 'auctioned with the stipulation thatr 
it should bS exported. 


In British India, as in Indian States, the area under opium has. 
since 1907 been much curtailed owing to the agreement come to with 
the Chinese Government for the suppression of opium traffic with 
that country, and the opium factory at Patna closed. In 1908 an 
arrangement was made with China by which the total exports of 
opium from India were to be reduced, annually by 5,100 chests from 
an assumed standard of 67,000 chests and bv a further agreement 
in 1911, the reduction u'as accelerated by further limitations, and 
exports to China have been discontinued altogether since 1913 In- 
British India the cultivation of the poppy is now restricted to the 
United Provinces and the product is Imown as Benares opium 
While 488,548 acres were under the crop, yielding 71,340 maunds 
of opium in 1907-08, in 1911-12 the area was reduced to 200,672 
acres, producing 31,473 maunds and in 1913-14 to 145,000 acres. 
The following table shows the cultivation and produce during the 
seven years 1928-29 to 1934-35. 


T,mi.r No 156 — Cultivation and produce during the five years 

1928-29 to 1934-35. 


Year, 


Area of 
cultivation 
(e\ eluding 
failures). 


Damdota 

produce 

at 

70°. 


I92S-2E) 

1929-30 







Acres. 

42,1SG 

3G,G1S 

lbs. 

u89,051 

535,102 

1930-31 







3G,537 

629,945 

1931 32 



. 




37,012 

850,953 

>932 .33 _ 







27,227 

650,080 

1933-31 







13,792 

261,915 

1931 35 







G.S05 

135,936 


The area sown in British India in 1934-35 is 4-7 per cent. oC 
that in 1913. 

Small quantities of opium aie also grown in the Punjab Bfrlis 
where the area under poppy cultivation measured 1,235 acres, and" 
the opium picvcluced amounted to 2.314 lbs. in 1933. 
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A- a resul* of Shan States (Burma) Opium Order of 1923, 
satisfactory T>rocress has been made in the resinction oi opium culti- 
vation The total production in the Shan States amounted to 
49 cm lbs in 1933. 

The seed is broadcast in October and Isovember and tbe capsules 
har\t,=tc-d in Aljirch and April. 

In .Juk 1914. vben tbe cost of manufacture ttas about Its. 500 
Ttr chest the price leali^ed tvas about Its. 1.578, but. upon tlic outbreak 
' of war the market became much disturbed. 

At the August 'auction the average price 
realised was only Be. 1,212 a chest. The decision was then taken to 
ji'c an up=:et price of Bs. 1,C00, and though this arrested any further 
decline, 1,352 chest« v ere left iin=old at the close of the ye.ar. 
Between 1916 and 1920 there wa": a marked advance in price and 
the figures for the past three years, if not so high as in ’the boom 
year, arc yet thriee as high as the average for 1913-14. 

At the Calcutta sales the number of chests sold in the year 
1922-23 tot.alled 2,899. a remarkable improvement on the 935 =old 
in 1921-22 and 1,.5.50 in 1920-21, but considerably less than the 
3,690 sold in 1919-20. The highest and lowest prices obtained during 
the year for Brnnrcf. opium were Bs 4,910 and Es. 4, -500, respec- 
tively In 192-1, the .average auction price per chest was Bs. 4,666, 
and in 192.5 B=. 4,617. Since April 1926, the auction sales of 
opium have ceased. 

The followang tabic shows the declared values of opium for 
erports in the last six years; — 

T‘'EiiT:Bo 1-57. — Dcekred tdluc •per liundTc^xreighi of opium cxpoiici. 


yc'*r. 

Tjiluo«. 

1 

1 

1 
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£ e. 
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240 S 0 
240 0 0 
2tl n 0 
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3.200 1 0 

3.100 7 0 

3.201 1 0 
3 . 20 V 1 1 f. 
3.200 0 0 
3.213 1 1 S 


f 'V) ^T''*- -nrfet-v, three cles=es of opium are manufactured : 

(0. irar, icn m ium_ which is intended for enuort. (h) cxrho opiun 
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^ X Ctutv On diiTercnt 
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Jn the year ending the 30th September 1933, in the Ghazi]'ur 
daotory, the total quantity of opium at 70° dealt -unth was C50.t)80 
lbs. Benares, 626,249 lbs. Malwa. and 110,501 lbs. Hard Hewar. 
During this year 75,604 provision opium calces, equivalent to 1,890 
chests, were manufactured as against 48,040 cakes in the preceding 
year. Tliis increase in manufacture was due to the decision of the 
Government of French Indo-China to take half of their 1933 quota 
of 660 chests in 1934 in addition to the quota of 193-1. And since 
the full quota was ready of the provision opium cakes required up 
do the end of 193,), when their sales finally ceased, the manufacture 
practically ceased. 

The unit of sale as well as of shipment of provision opium is the 
chest of 140 lbs. The evporis of opium on private account (quanti- 
Ezports values) jn 1913-14. 1918-19 and 

from 1931-32 onwards are shown in the 

fable below; — 


Tabli; Ho. 158. — Exports of opivnx on private account in 1913-14, 
191S-19, Old from 1931-39 onirords. 


Venr. 

Quantity. 

Taluo. 

191,1-14 






Cwts. 

IG.SoS 

£ 

2.280,051 

191S-19 





- 

l.->,345 

2,056,049 

1931-32 





. 

2,715 

C51,9S5 

4932-33 





. 

351 

54,390 

19.33-34 





. 

2,270 

344,503 

19,34-35 


. 

• 


- 

^12 

.51,101 

493'-36 


. 

• 


• 

• • 

7:i 


The piincipal event in the history of the opivtm trade in 1922-23 
was the issue of •a Notification by the Govornmont of India in 
pursuance of the resolution adopted by the Asserabl\ of the League 
of Nations, that every application for the export of opium fi'om 
India should, Iiom the 1st -lanuary 1923, be accompauied by a 
certificate from the Government of the importing conntrA* that the 
consignment is approved by that Government and is required for 
legitimate purposes. The only transactions with countries that have 
not adopted the certificate system were the exports of small quanti- 
■fies of certain medicinal preparations to certain places on the 
Persian Gulf. 

Fnder tlie Buies framed by the Government under section 7 (2) 
of the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930, exports of opium by air are pro- 
Iiibited. Exports by sea are permissible onl.v on an authorisation 
certificate, on behalf of the Governor-General in Council. 

At the request of the Government concerned the Government 
of India are under agreement to supply Ceylon, Hongkong, Singapore, 
British Borneo, Siam, and the Dutch East Indies with a regular 
•stipulated supply of opium at a fixed price. 
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.estimated production of wool in India lias been placed in the 
neighbourhood 87 million lbs- per annum on the basis of 2 lbs. per 
sheep, as compared with 7+ lbs, the average weight of an Australian 
fleece. Tlie cliief centres of the trade in raw wool in India are the 
Punjab, particularly the Hissar district; the United Provinces, parti- 
cularly’ Gnrhval, Almora and Naini Tal; Sind, Baluchistan and the 
Bikaner State. The largest marts for indigenous wool are at Fazilka 
and Beawar, at the former of which it is subjected to a certain 
amount of cleaning and, if intended for shipment, pressed and baled 
nlso. In the Bombay Presidency, the black Deccan and Khandesh 
wools and the vhite wools of Sind, Gujarat and Kathiawar have a 
recognised commercial value and in Southern India wool-bearing 
species of sheep are found in the ilysore State and the Bellary, 
Kurnool and Coimbatore districts of the Madras Presidency. In 
other parts of the country the sheep yield hair without any felting 
qualities. A good deal of the wool whicii comes into the Indian 
marlret is dead wool, i.c., wool that has been removed from fhe 
carcases of slaugbtercd sbeep and not shorn. 


As regards imports, a great deal of wool enters India from 
iVfghanistan of fairly good quality, but tile indisciiminate inter- 

mixing of black and white wool of different 
^ Staples tends to tower the expotr value 

of what .is shipped at Karachi From Tibet, in addition to large 
quantities of culinary wool, there is a considerable trade m shawd 
wool or pashm, the silkv nnder-flcece of a particular species of 
treat which is superior in quality to any Indian wool. Quetta. 
Shikarpur, Amrit«nr and Multan are the chief collecting centres 
for wool received by land from Afghanistan and Central Asia, while 
the principal purchasing centres for Tibetan wool are Kalimpong on 
the Teesta Valley branch of the Darj'eeling-Himalavan Eailway 
and Tanakpore on the Oudh and Bohilkhand K'ailway. The mills 
in India also import considerable quantifies of wool chiefly from 
Australia, the United Kingdom and Pei-sin, for the manufacture of 
woollen coods for which the indigenous material is not suitable. 
A good deal of the raw wool grown in. or brought across the frontier 
into India goes into internal consumption hut the export trade 
though considerably less in value than that in raw cotton, is nsier- 
theless of considerable interest and importnrnce. It is estimated 
that the total supplies of wool in India, indigenous and inipoited, 
are about 950,000 cwts. of wdiich 594,000 cwts. are exported and 
the balance goes into mill and domestic consumption. 


The first recorded export of raw wool from India was in 1834 
and the total qu.antity was rather less than 70.000 lbs. Two years 
_ r, * t later the figure w’as 1.200,000 lbs. and m 

War Eestrictions. million lbs., and the advance 

since had been steadily progressive. Very soon after the outbrc.ak 
of war restrictions were placed on the exports of raw wool, chiefly 
in the interests of manufactiwes in India execuOng Mmv clothing 
-contracts, and in respect of all varieties of Tibet wool and the black 


snd grey varieties of Madras wool, the prohibition on export was 
made absolute with effect from the 15th January, 3915. stJi^ment 
of other descriptions being allowed under license, subj'ect to limit 
of quantity. The embargo ns regards Tibetan wool was in abeyance 
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b<-t wcea September Wlo and Januan 1(310 and so great was tliG- 
genoiMl demand for wool created by the war, partieularly clotbiug 
for trjop'-, that the total volume of expona of wool from India 
(meludmg re-exports), in spite of lestricUons, rose from hl-J million 
lbs Jii 19M-1& to nearly 82 million Ihs. in the following year, 
practically all for the tinited Kingdom. Of the re-exports in this 
year no le=s than 15 million lbs- w'ere shijippd from Karachi. 
Early in April 191 G the export of wool was prohibited excejit to the 
United Kingdom and the sudden closure of the U'niled States and 
other markets caused- an immediate slump in prict-s. But the 
deciine m exports both of Indian and transfrontier wool during the 
next twelve months was due rather to difficulties of freight and 
finance than to any embargo. 1920-21 was a dull year as it was in 
most lines of trade. In the year that followed, the trade was marked 
by great iluctunlions. It reached a rocoid figure in 1928-29 xvhen 
total shipments amounted to more than G8 million lbs. The trade 
sufteied a decline in the next two years, after which a slight 
improvement was noticed In 1933-34 shipments exceeded the 
pre-war levels, the total quantity exported being 60^ million lbs. 
The export trade in Indian raw wool in the year 1934-35 was divided 
between Karachi and Bombay in the proportion of something like 
67 and 28. Of the re-exports Karachi had 33 per cent, and Calcutta 
66 per cent , the share of Bombay being negligible. 

Th(' exports and re-exports of wool in 1913-14. 1918-19, ‘1919-20, 
1920-21, and from 1931-32 oUwards are indicated in the follow’ing 
table : — 


Taelb No. 161. — Quaniity and value of Indian and foreign wool 
exported from hnha in Wh3-li. 191S-19, 1919-20, 1990-21 and 

from 1931-32 ontoards. 


Year. 

Exports. 

Re.ojqjorts. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

Quantity, 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

LbSa 

£ 

1913.U 

48,922,001 

10,24.5,538 

59,107,599 

2,000,156 

191S-10 

47,376,103 

15,662,070 

03,038,230 

4,590,123 

1919-20 

•’0,319,120 

15,984,490 

52,303,016 

3,098,923 

1920-21 

23,012,603 

S.934,049 

31,970,052 

2,016,120 

1931-32 

41,265,157 

9,000,516 

50,331,073 

2,351,875 

1932-33 

32.245,819 

3,863,002 

30,111,821 

921,790 

1933-34 


10,010,581 

00,505,148 

1,722,351 

1934-35 

34,075,204 

6,3 ,'3,202 

40,3Ss,4QG 

1,074.472 

1935-30 

40,352,285 

11,340,951 

00,099,230 

1,782,519 
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Tlie chief eusloiner for Indian wool in pre-war days was the- 
United lUngdom, though there Avere some exports via Calcutta of 
Tibetan avooI to the United States of ximerica, and to a liniited 
extent Germany and France were also recipients. 75 per cent, of 
the shipments of Indian wool in 1934-35 were to the United Kingdom 
and 16 per cent, to the United States of America. About 80 per 
cent, of the exports of foreign wool from India went to the United 
States of xVmerica and 1-4 per cent, to the United Kingdom. 


In India the rearing of sheep and the production of wool are- 
enthely in the hands of village shepherds who de25eud upon middle- 
A. . men to purchase the clip from them, 

ra a rgan a . Xhese middlemen, as is usual in other 
Indian trades, mahe monetary advances to the shepherds, about six 
months or even earlier before the actual clipping season, up to as 
much as 50 per cent, of the total price to be paid. The middlemen, 
after deliver,’ of the Wool, consign it to one of the principal Indian, 
markets for sale outright there, though some of the bigger merchants 
arrange to forward the wool to Liverpool for sale on a consignment 
basis, through exporting agencies at Karachi and Bombay, each 
individual parcel being auctioned on its merits. The exporting 
firms Avho undertake this business, arrange the freight and insurance 
and generallj’ pay, through a guarantee broker on the basis of a sterl- 
ing bill at 3 months' sight, a percentage advance in rupees on the 
estimated price of the wool, which therefore virtually remains the 
property of the merchant till it has been warehoused, valued and 
sold. No sale by private tieaty is permitted unless the wool fails 
to find a buyer at auetion, and when a final settlement of accounts 
is made the shipper claims a net commission of 2 per cent, in 
Bombay and 3 per cent, in Karachi, of which 1 per cent in each 
case is paid to the broker. The rates of commission are. however, 
subject to A'ariation with different circumstances. These auction 
sales were suspended during the Avar, though the arrangements, other 
than as regards freight and insurance between the consignor and the- 
exporting firms, Avere not disturbed. 


The principal varieties of East Indian wool as shown in the. 
Liveipool price market returns are Bthancr, Joria Kandahar, Marioar 
white and jelloAV, native black and grey, Kajpntana Avhite and Acllow, 
Pcshairar Avliite and Aellow, Bthnik and Hamai white, and Bcatvar 
and Jvsalmcie. As the consignments lepresent assorted and clean. 
Avool, the designations under which they are marketed should be 
regarded as trade names lathor than indicating the district of origin. 


RaAv wool is generally picked and cleaned up-country, but export- 
ing houses make advances against pressed bales as soon as they 
. come into their possession. The unit of 
s.tle in the Karachi Market is the maima 
of 84 lbs. and in Bombay the candy of 21 Bombay maunds. Ship- 
ment is made from both ports in balcc of 3 cwts. gross. In Madras 
sales arc made per lb. and wool is shipped in bales of 300 to 350 
pounds. In Bombay, Avhile a good deal is pressed up-country, some 
of the Avool intended for export reaches the port in horahs, and is 
sorted pressed and spaded there- It is usually made up in small! 
lots, n consignment of more than hundred hales being exceptional. 
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WOOLLEN HANUTAOTUBES. 

At thp end o£ 1934, there vrere 13 tvoollen mills P'orking in India 
emnlojing 75.035 spindles and 1,5Q5 looms. Some oi these mills 

manufacture all classes oi woollen and 
WooUen lOns. -srorsted goods while others manufacture 

blouliets only. The market for their manufactures is almost entirely 
in India itself. During the war all the woollen mills in India were 
emploved to their fuSest capacity in meeting Government s vv-ar 
regiiirements. and in particular in supplying greatcoat cloth, serges 
and putties. tianneL, blankets and hosiery. There are also in India 
considerable quantities of hand manufactures oi felts and blankets 
<i» well as of PuttoD and Pashniinn in Kashmir, North-West Frontier 
Province, the Punjab, the United Provinces and » few parts of the 
f.Ivsore State. In the past handloom weaving was generally done 
with hand spun yam, but- for many years now, excepr in Kashmir, 
the use of handspun yam for the Sner fabrics has become less and 
less, and the substitution of fine mill-spun cross bred and merino 
vpJTjs has enabled the weavers to produce a cheaper article ot very 
simiiar anpearance and quality. With the exception of carpets, the 
eXDorts by sea of woollen manufactures from India have never 
teen of importance. Anart from a special export ot woollen 
piece-goods to the United States o£ America in 1932-33 (9D,G00 

yards) the average annual exports have never exceeded 10, (XW yards. 
Tixports of woollen manufactures other than piece-goods, which include 
blankets, namdahs and hosiery, amount to an average o: 233,000 lbs. 
The export trade in shawls, at one time considerable, is now insigm- 
fiernt. the number exported’ b'-ing SO.4.50 in lPlB-00 and 4,860 only 
in 1933-34. The expon- of woollen goods of all kinds by land during 
the thwe years endinc 3I=f March 193.> avemeed 24.5,300 lbs- per 
annum. 

-4 One of the remit': of the sreat exhibition of .18-51 in London was 
to stimulate an interest in Indian uile carpets N4 These carpets which 

dre for the most part handtnotted in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces are 
xenerallv composed of a woollen pile on a cotton warp, though woollen 
warps with a silk pile are occasionally made to special onlsr. The 
chief cenfre ot the industry is Amritsar. The wool used, which 
•comes chiefly irons Biltaner or from Kerman in Iran via Nushki, is 
locally -p’ln .snei dyed with vegetable colours. Other centres outide 
th'- Kadimir State are Multan in the Punjab. -Jaipur and Bikaner 
in P.ajputana. Agra and Mirzapur in the United Prownee=. and Eilore 
la the Madras Presidency. Carpet manufacture is also a feature of 
• a number cf jails, as for example Lahore, Agra. Yeroada (near 
Pc-'-.na) rnd Veilore. In Northern India the weavers are for the 
ir.o^t part Kashmiri ^lahomraan^. P.-ig= and carpets from bevond 
'the frontier have for many year= found their way into Northern India 
and the two mo=t !;nport.ant trade centres for the:: e imports, which 
: c:rr*- c-hiefi . irom Jran. Bussia and Turkestan, are Pe':hawar, the 
capital of the North-West Frontier Province, and Quetta./ln ls’s6-S7 
Jhe exnsrts^of carpets did not exceed £20,Oyt in value At the 
Dtmr.B’.r.x of the c'^nhiry there was an Amer.can boom and in 1903-04 
tne total execedfd bur this level was not toachc-d aaain 

-lint:! 1910-11. The Tctums for 1933-14. 3918-19 and from 1930-31 
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onwards are given in the table below. The exports have risen to a 
considerable extent, during recent years. The phenomenal rise since 
the year 1933-34 reflects the benefit to the Indian carpet industiy of 
the preference given by the Ottawa Trade Agreement : — 


Taeli; Xo. 162. — Expoiis of carpcis and ntg^t froin Briiish India in 
1913-14, 1918-19 and front 1930-31 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Lb«:. 

£ 

M13-14 






1,0-10,770 

153,440 

3918-19 






944,132 

9S.4G0 

1930-31 






4.231,520 

502,822 

1931-32 


» « • 




4, *66.707 

425.438 

1932-33 


• » • 




5,963,304 

470,277 

J933-S4 


• • • 




S.452.443 

545,000 

1934-35 





. 

10.093,304 

673,602 

193.-.-3G 


• • • 

• 

- 


9,347.108 

004,848 


The chief recipients have always been the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America and it is probable that many carpets 
con'iigned jn the first instance to the former country were subse- 
quently re-shipped to Xew Yoik. The Amritsar Carjtet Manufacturers 
in particular specialise for the Ameticau market. Beautiful re-pro- 
ductions are made there and at Agra of famous old carpets in the 
Vienna, South Kensington and other museums. 


METALS and OEES. 
Manganese. 


The exitloilntiou of the _manganese_ deposits in India dates from 

- occarrenw. gu ^ese ' deposits may be classified 

getJto^calK as follows; — 


(a) deposits associated -with rocks of the kodurite series, 
worked for ex])ort m the Yizagapatam district of the 
Madms Presidency; ' 

(h) deposits associated with rocks of Dharwar age. chiefly the \ 
gondite seiies, found in (1) the Balaghat. Bhandara, 
Chindwara and Xagpur districts of the Central Pro- 
vinces, (2) the Panch iMahals district in the Bombay 
PresidencA. (3) the Gangjnir State in Bibar and Orissa 
and (4) Jliabna in Central India; and 
(c) lateritoid ores found in (1) the Smglibbnm distilct in Bibar 
and Orissa, (2) the -Tubbulpore district in tlie Central 
Provinces. (.3) the Bellary district and the Sandur State 
in the Madras Presidency. (4) the Cbitaldmg, Kadur, 
Sbimoga and Tumkur districts of the Mysore State, and 
(51 Goa (also in true laterite)- 

Mang anese q u arrA^ing began^in.. ATzagapata Tn...i n 188 2 and in the 
foil ovrrnir^c a r“bver 3,000 tons A\ere exported. In 1900-01, 90,000 
tons were shipped, but since then water troubles as the workings 
grcAv deeper and loAVcr prices have made further exploitation of the 
ores, which are not first grade, less profitable. The Central Pro- 
vinces are normally the largest producers of manganese altbougli 
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in the years 1932 and 1933 the largest quantity was obtained from 
the Madras Presidency- 

Before the \eav 1926, the record production of manganese-ore m 
India took piaei in 1907, uhen 902.291 tons were raised. In 1926 
the output rose to 1 014,928 tons, valued at £2,463,491 /. o. b. 
Indian pons; the ri^e in output was however, accompanied by a 
decrease in value. In 1927 the production rose to the highest figure 
yet recorded, 1,129,353 tons, accompanied by a rise in value to the 
peak figure of £2,703,068 During the year 1928, the upward 
tendency was not niaint-ained, the output falling to 978.449 tons 
valued at £2 198,895. In 1929, the output improted to 994,279 
ton.s, but the value deteriorated to £1,571,030. In 1930 the output 
dechned to 829,946 tons with a heavy fall in value to 
£1,200,236, and this tendency was aggravated in 1931 when 
the output was reduced to 337,844 tons with a value of 
£726.954. This v/ae followed by a disastrous fall in 1932 

to 212,604 tons with a value of £140,022. In 1933 the 
output rose slightly to 218,307 tons but the value fell io £123,171 
These arc the smallest, quantities and values reported since 1901 
T/hen the output was 120,891 tons valued at £122,831. The full 
magnitude of this catastrophe to the Indian manganese industry is 
perhaps best lealised from the fact that whilst the quantity of the 
production in 1933 w-as a little over one-fifth of that of the peak 
year of 1927, the value was less than one twentv-second part of the 
value of 1927 production. This continued fall in the price of 
manganese-ore is to be correlated with the fact that from 1924 to 
1927 the rate of increase of the world’s production of manganese-ore 
was much greater than the rate of increa,se in the world's production 
of pig-iron and steel .4nd although there was a fall in the world's 
output of manpanese-oie in 1928. there w«fe a very larae increase in 
1929, greater than was justified by the increased production of iron 
and steel in that vear, and it is evident that the world’s available 
supplies of manganese-ore are now much in excess of requirements. 
Tliere is a steadv consumption of manganese-ore at the works of the 
three principal Indian iron and steel companies, not only for use in 
the steel furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel Comnany. and for the 
manufacfiire of ferro-mnnganese. but also for addition to the blast 
furnace charge in the manufacture of pig-iron. The consumption oi 
mancranese-ore bv the Indian iron and steel Industrv in th‘^ vear 
1935 amounted to 67,442 tons. Tlie following table shows the quantity 
and value of menvanese-orp nroduced in India in 1935; — 

Table No. 163, — Quaniitii anrl valve of manganese-OTc -p-odveed in 

India in. 1935. 


' Province. 

Qaantitv. 

Valup f.o.P. 
at Indian 
ports. 

Value 

per 

ton. 



Tons. 

£ 

£ 

Central Provinces 


385,179 

657.304 

1-7 

Bombav Prc'^dencv . 


4.R66 

7.927 

1 -n 

Bihar and Oni3«a 


74.9r<r, 

91.315 

1-2 

.... 


871 


1-2 

3*!fvlra*? Pre^’dency . 


175,-571 

193.127 

l-I 

'Toiat 

■ 

641,483 

959,630 

1-5 
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The number of ■\vorkeis emplo,\ed in fhe manganese quarries 
reached the high figure of nearly 32,000 in 1929, but, as a result of 
the increasing depression in the industry during the succeeding years, 
it fell to about 4,500 in 1933, The j'ear 1934 shows an appreciable 
improvement, the corresponding figure being 8,549. The woildnss 
in British India are subject to a lojalty of 24 per cent, on the sale 
value at the pit’s mouth. As a result of fluctuations in the 
market jirice of manganese-ore the ro\alt\ actually levied in the 
Central Provinces, varied between 1-8 and 60 °^annas per ton during 
the five years 1929 to 1933. The royalties in Indian States are 
gener.'.lly considerably highe’-. varying from 4 to 10 annas pe’- ton. 

In f^Iysore, labour is easily obtainable, but m the Central Pro- 
vinces, Centr.al India and Sandur it has frequenth to be imported. 
Work is generally done througli contractors nho are paid at a fixed 
rate per 1,000 cubic feet of stacked and cleaned ore and for dead 
work at a given rate per 1,000 cubic feet of cavity made in the quarry 
or of waste measured, according as the ‘deads' are hard or soft. 

The following Mere the exports of manganese-ore in 1913-14, 

1918-10, 1920-21 and from 1930 onwards. 
^ ■ according to ports: — 

Taei.e No. 16-1. — Share of flic ports in the exports of manganese-ore 
in 1913-1-i, 191S-19, 19Q0-21 and from J930 omeards 


iPlS-l-t 

1918-19 

1920-21 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 

1931 . 

1935 . 


Year. Vizagapatam. Bombay. Calcutta. ilormugao. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

30,750 006,724 74,575 80,747 

180,376 204,935 (a) 

12,410 391,650 375,582 25,745 

4.500 297,738 300.211 170,577 

4,331 88,081 153,535 171,410 

3,200 68,145 131,390 108,508 

61,940 51,747 146,121 110,546 

149,3s0 57,08.* 185,827 115,582 

. , 412,U83 64.100 225,504 162,411 


India has all along been a big exporter of manganese ore, the 
highest exports during the post-war \ears being 904.489 tons ^inclusive 
of exports from Mormugao) m 1929. Since then there has been a 
tcry sharp decline in exports, which receded to 301,252 tons in 1932, 
due mainly to the world’s available supplies of manganese ore being 
much in excess of requirements, increased comjietition from Russia 
.it comparatively low prices and to the disastrous dtcline in the 
activities of the Iron and Steel Industry of the world. There has 
been a marked imtirovement during the last few yearn. The exporm 
from British Indian ports alone amounted to 455,000 tons in 1934-35, 
the relative shares of principal consuming countries being the Inited 
Kingdom, 155,000 tons. Prance, 113,000 tons, Japan, 99,000 tong and 
Belgium 37,000 tons, the balance being absorbed by other countries. 


The unit of sale is the percentage of Mn. (manganese) contained 
in each ton of ore and shipment is made by the ton Ore containing 

, , . . 48 per cent, and upwards of Mn. is con- 

TTnit of sale and shipment. 

second grade and below 45 per cent, third grade- The price per 


(o) Figures not nvailnl le. 

* An hnan is the equivalent 


of 9'S <?. at tl o current rate of eschnngo. 
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unir in -Tul^ 1*^1-! ff>r ore tb.—e tltri-o ermSec, f?oitV!.ri'd ut ft po’-i 

in tae United lungdom was rescccUvely OJ to 9^d., ') to Old. and 
8' tn Od In Septi Jiif.er, J1'‘)ri. ihf in trkc' prici^. ridin” at Bombay 
.• u-o .1' fo!!ov..-.; — 

I't Gr.'.tie Gujarat ... . fij to 6J«. K. A. S. 

•’nt! Grrd-> Cf.jarnt . . . . , 6 to G 1 Sti. J-'. .\. 8. 

r!ru Grptlo Gujarat . . . . . . .> to 5i'l. F .A. S. 

Iron and Steel. 


Dfro-irs n! srnn ore of eor,] {jtjiht' b'<tt beni j.rottd to evwt 
m difitrcnt p ,rt=i of Indi'i and tor ^tine • ndinn B>20, tbc 


Iton £.s(j ste“I Mtanfacttire. 

tnc't ft«m" 


tinrtoi had b* en ^te-adth 
l:.di,» !!; non, in fcr'i. only 


p>'\t in imp jrtrince to tbe United Kin£:rlojn tn the British 
Bn pirt In Wtu, ii\.' ir»%a'.hnt: vorld tup't»=un wtu r>. dieted in ft 
df.n — ■ in ti iiidi'-p. <nitpiit o: 23'8 per ernf. our the protirni't 
\c>r .orn'iintinr to OTP.O.to t- n-= ro'!o''td in n furiiier ftiil of 221.712 
‘. 0 ’.^ (12 1 t'-t Cf nt ) m 1001. Tn TG>2. a sHsht ids.', ja output wu-i 
ncitictd. Thouj’n tin re va= a flight back in IGtt:',, the j'roduction 
tuUtr.ccd to rn r.ppreoinble in the }Cftr« IPS! and The 

ttiblo «iiov. s the ovi-iiititt and \aiue o; iron ore produced in 
Jne in r’c ni yerfs; — 
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TAnr-K No. lOrj.— Quantity and value of iron ore produced in India from 1932 onwards. 
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Iron smelting by primitive methods was at one time a widespread 
mdustrv all over the sub-continent, and pig iron has been turned out 
at Ivulti since 1875, but it was not until 1914 that the manufacture 
of steel in India by modem processes was successfully demonstrated. 
The imports of iron and steel (including galvanised iron, tin plates, 
railway plant, etc.) in 191-3-14 amounted to over 1,250,000 tons 
valued at £17 millions. In addition the value of machinerv imported 
exceeded £5,000,000 including prune movers ^6553, 000. electrical 
machines £343,000 and textile machinery £2.186,000. After the 
grant of protection in 1924. the Indian Iron and Steel industry was 
able to increase its production and to displace foreign imports to a 
considerable extent. Tlie total production of iron and manufacturss 
in India amounted to .350,696 tone m 1933-34, 627,358 tons in 1934- 
35 and 676.691 ton« in 193.5-36 There are four concerns which are 
erjinpy.ed for the manufacture of pig iron in India, viz., The Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, the Indian Iron and Steel Company, the Bengal 
Iron Company and the ISIysore Iron and Steel "Worlcs. Of these, 
the Bengal Iron Company suspended production in November, 1931 
but resumed manufacture of pig iron from March 1935. The Bengal 
Iron and Steel Company worl's were opened in 1875. hut were not 
a paying concern in the earlier years. With four blast furnaces they 
have a potential output of 320 tons of pig iron a day, equivalent to 
a norma! pioductVjn of uearlv lO.CKX) tons a month. In 1930 the 
output ro=e to 103,929 tons. 28,211 tons of sleepers and chairs and 
•32.760 tons of pipes and other castings were manufactured from their 
pig iron in 1931 as against 3,1.53 tons and 31.833 tons respectivel.v, 
in 1030. I” 1933. their outnut of products from pig iron amounted 
to 12.511 tons of sleepers and chairs and 23.263 tons of pipes and 
other enstmes ncainst 3 871 ton® and 17,266 tons, respectively in 
1932 The T it,i Bon and Steel Company, which was floated in 1907, 
owns valuable non ore concessions in the Mayurbbanj State in Orissa 
and the Tfaip.n distiiet of the Central Provinces, manganese ore 
dej) 0 =it« in the Balaghnt district of the Central Provinces, magnesite 
and clvo’oHe in "Mysore, and coal in tiie -Tharia held. Tltc works were 
completed in 1911 in September 1012 a second blast furnace was 
blowm in. and in Ausn't, 1919, a third (the Batelle furnace), but the 
full effect of these additions was not felt until 1921. Befoie the works 
weie started Oir- Government of India placed a standing order with 
the ’"orl-.s for 20.f!00 tons o' stec-I rails annually for ter years for 
Strte Pnilwn-.s, l,ut tl'.e demands of the Munitions Board during the 
r r.r Is’.rly exceeded this fipire. In 3918 the '■ orks produced 198.091 
ton- r,! tie iron ned 71.069 tons of mils Tr. 1936 the comnany 
t ro luced 793 953 tons of pig iron as compared with 699.931 tons in 
P'32 "ith itien.'.t; c in the nroduction of steels f including steel ra'Is) 
from 4.30.333 tons in 3932 to .505,429 tons in 1933 and of ferro- 
mang.tnese from 366 tons in 19-32 to 7,725 tons in 1933. The TndMn 
Iron and Steel Company, with an .authorsed share capital of £1 
miilion manufaefnrrs pig iron steel, ferro-mamranese. '■te., at 
Biirrnore, ne.ar A=an=ol. 130 Trile= from Calcutta near an important 
milway iunction and close to the Banig.anj. .Th.aria and Bara^ar eor.l- 
6- ids Tlie initial plant include- two blast fumpces capable of pro- 
d’lcing^r/lO tons of pig iron or 2i5f> tons of ferro-manc.''nese d.ailv and 
by-rrodnet r-eovtry cok" oycris The Company commenced turning 
rr.‘ p'g iren ra’iw.av sleerers and railway “thair-.' m Koyemrew 
1922 .and iimreasod their prodretion of pig iron from 198,700 tons 
in 3932 tr, 249.079 in 3933. The output of pig iron hy the 
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Mysore Iron and Steel Works rose slightly from 14,683 tons in 1932 
to 14,805 tons in 1933, The total production of pig iron in India 
rose from 913,314 tons in 1932 to 1.057,837 tons in 1933. 

A new company luion-n as the National Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
was registered in October 1934, and has started a factory at Belur 
near Calcutta for the manufacture of mild steel rounds, bolts, nuts, 
etc. It also proposes to manufacture structural materials and other 
steel products such as steel bais, high class alloy steel and steel 
castings in ihe near future. 

The exports ot pig iion, ferro-manganese and iron and steel 
manufactures in 1913-14. 1918-19 and from 1931-32 are shown m the 
Exports. table below : 


T.vbli: No. 166. — Quantities and vatnes of exports oj pig non. ferro- 
manganese, and of iron and steel manufactures in 1913-14, 
191S-19 and from 1931-32, oimards. 



Year. 


pig Iron. 

Ferro-mrvnpanese.* 

Iron and Steel 
manurectures 



Quantity. 

Value 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vnlne. 

1!U3-14 



Ton-. 

32,592 

£ 

2S2,41S 

’Ton'?. 

t 

Tons. 

828 

£ 

12,725 

191S-10 



9,500 

70,407 

10,878 

272,045 

813 

17,268 

1031- 32 

1032- 33 
1933-34 

1034- 35 

1035- 3C 



350,S.'>S 

218,334 

377,514 

417,059 

538,153 

020.241 

557,383 

637,089 

695,000 

932,874 

• »> 


190,238 

1,031,207 

332,457 

122,993 

110,207 


The bulk of the shipments goes from Calcutta. Madras and Burma 
in that order, have considerable shares in the, export trade of re- 
manufaetxired iron or steel. In recent je.trs, no export is recorded 
of feiTO-mnnganesc the last shipment of 3.200 tons being in 1929-80, 
wholly from ^^adras to Belgium and Fuuice - The chief marlcets for 
pig-iron are Japan. Ijnited Kingdom, United States of America and 
China, while iron and steel mamifnctuies go mainly to the United 
Kingdom and Japan 

Gold, 

Indus contiibntes onh about 2 per cent, of the woild’s produc- 
tion of gold and occupies the se\cnth position among the gold 

Chief Producing Areas. conntrie‘= of the world. Over 

•HI per cent, of the Indian output is 
obtained from the Kolar held in ea'^tern ILsore. about fortv mibs. 
from Bangalore wdiere there is a single gold-beaiing reef of quarts \ 
some four miles long. The prosperity of the Kolar^gpld „fieLd„dates 
and tlie high w^er'm.arJkjoi^ntpnFTva^ji'enched,, twenty, 
years later, JwI'P’t, 631,110.. ozs^lwalued™ar.-;62,'S73,457,„were recovered 
^d .-ei.oeG.Gio was p.aid out in dividends h} the five companies 
Working the reef. Since then there has been on the whole a decline 
in the output, though with intermittent recoveries, and the price 
of gold being considerably hisher than it wn=: before the war values 
are still in the neighbourhood of ■62,000.000 annually. 

Electrical power provided from the falls of the Cauver\ Biver at 
Sivnsnnmdram. 92 miles distant, was brought to the field in 1902 


Xot reconted «ep.intclT 1016-17 
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and hris ^ince been considerably increased- In addition the Kolar 
rnmf- pover stat’on, oridn.dK started, to supplement the hydre- 
e’ etnc '■uprd'. vith eitetr’r-iry generated by steam poorer, is a valu- 
abi<- -'.ind-bt in the e*^tnt o' an;, interruption to the main transmis- 
sion line 

The mints are thoroughly r.ell equipped and efSciently managed. 
T^iC fxanidina nroi-e-' is employed to deal vrith the tailings. The 
(’Ir'ino'on Itee' .ind the Oorecum mines, th*^ two deepest on the 
rfathf'd terticat dej»»h= of 7 f-Tl ftet and 7.G61 feet respectively, 
belov. Tifld datum on the 31=t December 19.34. 

The rovalte pa^d to tin- Goverament has, in recent 

tear-, rj=en to over £l'i04’H') annuaiK and, follotting the intToduc.n'jn. 
o: a higher scale oi 'o;. ahic' m 19-41. a further increase mas be ex- 
pLfted. The niirnber of j er='-iis employed m 19-37 v.as 22,271. The 
•i.iiok- of the output of gohi .is until 1014-1-5 cX]>:>rted from 
Bomhriv in the forrn oi ineoi-^ for r-a'lning, but during the nar a 
coii-'derahle portion of ;t ^ , 1 - 5,.‘ en over by the Bombay mint for 
coinage purYio-" Ti i- iutu r v.as, Iiov.e%er. discontinued 

a i.>\^ yeats atte- tise v <.i aid 'Uice then the output of gold h.as 
(■•'.ported 

In !018, 2,i(/l,')fyi gold rnoiuirs equi-.alent in weight and 

fmu!-— to thi sn''.-erf-’gn, vtr^- con>..d at the Bombay mint, and 
thf r‘ iif’.‘>r upto -Vpni, 1910, when minting v a- suspended. 1 •205.(>-'4 
Fovtrfi'jn- w-re (oinfd Betwetn the years 1014-1.5 and 1918-19 
oit.r 2t million cunr'=i of mint standard gold were received by the 
Bomba' mint from th‘ South Indian mines. 

In !fi31 01 tr 1] inilhfn ounC'-' of mint stand.ord gold were pur- 
cha-ccl horn tin pui/.ia und* r sfition -1 of the Currcnci Act, 1927 
The foil Cling t.ib’e -hows tli< i.aiue of gold produced 'n India. 
cluntii: 1017. i‘‘i8 . id from 1932 onwards classified according to 
provirre- . — 


Tir-ii Xo IbT. — 1 naif o; qoIiI jirwlitraJ }>r hulia 'luring 1017. 1!)1S 
<11 (1 from 19S'2 onwnrilH. 



r 1 

i V*ll 

! 103- 

1 

I 2032. 

1 1534. 

3 or* 


c 

e 

e 

£ 

2,07e ’^32 


c 

- ... 

£,/>rir,5n 

ZrZ^W 

13,0-^. 


2.165,115 

2,*.70 '02 

iUin 


oil-* 






4.^4^ 

ZVJ 

271 

.^72 

4,730 

d,C30 


i7 1 

:,4\ 


C2 

G 

GO 

C** '*"1 P*- s 

r.i 

27 

20 

31 

23 

13 

35 Or T 



-74 , 

2.4-^« 

€Z0 

226 



PBSSBSI 

igmung 


ante.ioi j 


2 1-3 '-iS 


Sdver. 

‘p'~ ^’’b -inct 19*19 b een add ed to the list of metals won 
wrj-'t; il/- euxi^j- XT'-Tirihr witole output 

Pxodcctioa. eoni>-s from the Bawd win mine in the 

XTorthf m Shan St. tos in Upper Burma 
but IS qnitf !n--’er.ni''f<n: in comparison with the countr'. ’s rcouire- 
retr, = Indio being by far the largest c'c’-nrur-r of silver in the 
vc'H 


29r. 















Tahm; No. 108 . — ProducAion and value of silver in India in ]9IS andfiom 1032 onwards. 






























The output of silv r at Bav dtvin has as the above table sbeiiV!;. 
ucreci-'td consideiablj a= compared to that in 1018 Stlt'cr has only 
recently appealed among tlie letums from Kolar. There has been 
no production ot siher from Anantapur field since 1028. _ Manbhurn 
m Bihar and CJns«a has just entered the field with an insignificant 
production of 22 ozs m 1933. 14 ozs in 1934 and 10 ozs. in 193.0. 

Host of the sd\er horn Burma k pureh<i=td by the Government 
of India for mmtms pnrrob^-b 


Tungsten. 

Tungsten is necessary foi lh<. manufacture of high ---peed stcel.j 
and m the form of vire for the filaments of incandescent lamp^, 
ivhilc tungstates are employed m dyeing and fire proofing and other 
industrial processes. Until about two decades ago the cliief source 
of supply of the metal uas the United States of America but to 
the estimated total v.orld’s production of 10,000 tons of tungsten 
concentrates, carrying (50 to 70 per cent, of tungstic Irioxidc 
i(W. O3) in 1917, Burma contributed about a third. 

The exploitation of the Tavoy and Mergui districts for this metal 
which occurs m the form of wolframite, to the existence of which 
•PriviTiMinn attention had been drawn by' the Gcologi 

cal Survev, only began in 1909_. The 
output for the statistical year ending on'Tue Bl^TTvT a rcETMO uas 
100 tons and thoush 262 tons were obtained during the remaining 
'.months of 1910. proai’ess was for a time hampered not only b% 
lack of communication and difficulb'es of transport but also by short- 
siaht'-^l and wasteful methods of extraction, the labour employed 
being chiefly Chinese arid Telegu. The production figures for 1914, 
1919 and fiom 1930 onwards for the Tavoy district are given in the 
follow ins table 


Tiele Xo. 169. — Output oj tvolfrain concentrates jrom Tavoy in 1914; 
1919. and jrom 1930 ojt wards. 

Tear. Quantity. 

Tone. 


1914 

1919 

1930 

1931 
193C 
1933 
1034 
1933 


1,977 

2,731 

1,433 

870 

751 

762 

1,202 

2,089 


Until the outbreak of the war practically the whole of th= 
wolfram von was shipped to Germany for metallurgical treatment. 
During the war the wolfram deposits of Burma were of supreme 
importance to the Home Government, and between 1914 and the 
armistice no !e=s than 17.6-12 tons of a total -.alue of £2.323 (TiO 
were exported. Of tins 'quantity, over 14,0(X) tons came from the 
Tavoy field. For some years after the war the industr% sufiered 
from great discouragement and falling prices and in 1921 and 1922 
India producpcl only 898 tons and 943 tons, respectively (including 
an output of 12 tons in 1921 and 3 tons in 1922 in Mergui and 
'Southern Shan Stares), Although the output from Tavoy field has 
declined during recent years, the total Indian production during the 
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last four years was above the pre-war level cousequent on a sub- 
stantial increase in the output from Mavrchi in the Southern Shan 
States. The total Indian output in 1935 was 3,S37 tons which in- 
cluded 1,2SS tons from IMawchi, calculated to be the proportion of 
wolfram in concentrates (assumed to contain 43 per cent, of wolfram 
and 57 per cent, of cassiterite) derived from the mixed wolfram- 
scbeelite-cassiterite-ore. 

The Tavoy deposits are worhed by mam different methods, fiom 
the cobbing hammer, pan and sluice box on the one hand to machine 
drills, modern concentrating mills and hydraulic plant on the other. 

The wolfram bearing veins of Thaton are in two well-marked 
series — one in granite, and the other in the sand-stones of the long 
mountain lidge which runs parallel to the coast through this district. 
They differ markedly from tliose of Tavoy, in that they carry tourma- 
line. Four parallel veins, only a few inches thick, have been traced 
for the unusual distance of 2\ miles. The well-known Mawchi mine 
is situated in the Sotithern portion of the Bawlake state of Karenni. 
It possesses at least ten important veins varying from 24 to 5 feet 
in thickness, rvhich are ,all in granite. Outside Burma, there are 
wolfram occurrences in tht* Siugbhum district of Bihar, at Agarsaon 
in the Central Provinces, and at Degaua m the klarwar district of 
Painutana, but these deposits are insignificant, compared with tho=e 
in Burma. 


Tabi.e 'No.v 170 — Quantity and value oi Tungsten ore yrnduced in 

India in 1935. 


1 

Province. 

. .... . .i 

1 

Quantity. 

i 

Value. 

Burma — 

Tons. 

t 

Jitergui ....... 

223-1 

11,725 

Thaton, Yametliin and Karenni States . 

1.524 -a 

120.023 

Tavoy ....... 

2,089-1 

104,945 

Total 

, 3,837-1 

mm 


The total mine production from 1930 wa= 1930. 2,451'5 tons; 
1931, 2,247-7 tons; 1932. 2.022-9 tons: 1933. 2.147-1 tons; 1934, 
E arts 0.328-5 tons: and 1935, 3,837-1 tons. The 

^ ■ figures of export which are compiled for 

the statistical vear (April to Alarch) amounted to 3,811 tons in 1930- 
31. 4,384 tons' in 1931-32, 3,366 tons in 1932-33, 4,242 tons in 1933- 

34. 0,614 tons in 1934-35 and 7,825 tons in 1935-36. About 90 per 

cent, o' the concentrates go to the United Kingdom, the balance being 
shared by Germany, Belgium, Sweden and France. 

The unit of sale is the percentage of M’Oj in the concentrate 
E.acb shipment is assayed and this percent.rge determined and the 

price per ton arrived at. The price before 
Unit of sale and sfiipment. g5 sluliinss per unit 

and durinc the nar it. was fixed by Government at 55 shiliinn= -and 
sniwequenth at 60 shillings equivalent, with an assat of 60 per cent. 
■WOa to £180 a ton. fn August 1935. the price of wolfram in 
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Table !No. 172. — Exports of tin unicroiight and tin ore from Btuma 
in 1913~14. WlS-19 and from 1929-30 onwards. 


Year. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-14 

Cvrts. 

4,212 

iPllll 

Cwts. 

1.460 

£ 

13,729 

1918-19 

7,423 


l.SSO 

25,165 

1929-30 

06.023 


6.116 

o5,S63 

1930-31 

50,480 

253.222 

6.699 

37,644 

1931-32 

47.240 

182,443 

8,259 

45,736 

1932-33 

50,560 

214.320 

(0)10.699 

{a)73,o3o 

1933-34 

64.410 

437,421 

(0)11.491 

(0)122,936 

1934-35 

7 1 7S0 

530,909 

(0)11,492 

(0)136,034 

193.5-36 

83,720 

l.0‘»,995 

10,821 

(0)128.960 


Lead. 

The exports of lead iroui India are entireh confined to Burma 
and aie the produce of a single mine, that of Baudu'iu in. the 
occurrence. Northern Sh.vn States, the control of 

which passed into the hands of the pre- 
■sent lessees, the Bunpa foiporation Limited. The eoipotn- 

tion was registered in December 1919 with air"aiTlTron«ed capital of 
£13 1/3 millions- The ore rcseiwes in the Bnwdwm mine, as eal- 
culated on the 1st July 1935, totalled 3,965,199 tons, against 4,062,511 
tons at the end of June 1934, with an average composition of 24*2 
per cent, of lead, 15-1 per cent, of zinc, 0-ST per cent, of copper and 
18-7 ozs. of silver per ton of lead. Included in this reserve, there 
are approximately 250,000 tons of copper-ore. The existence of this 
mine had long been vaguely known and it had been worked by 
Ytinnunese for its silver until about 60 \ears ago. AYhen the con- 
cession over this area was first taken up in 1902 enormous heaps of 
lead slag were found which had been abandoned by the Chinese 
after extracting some of the lead and nearly all the silver. 

Unt il the end of 19 08 practi^ lh no smelting was c arried on_, 
but ih *1909 a Hglit railway from~DIe mine*Tb'^aru"Tao on flie 
Shan States branch of the Burma Hallway, close to Lashio, was 
completed, and neaily 12.0(X) tons of lead slag and 485 tons of 
oie. obtained from open-cut working, were transported to klandalay. 
and 5.030 tons of lead and 27,000 ozs. of silver obtained from them. 

At the end of 1911 the smelting plant was transferred from 
Mandalay to Namtu. which is about 15 miles fiom Bawdwin and 
o6 miles from Namo Tao, and a refining plant also set up. Hvdro- 
electric power is derived from the ^lansam falls over a transmission 
line about. 20 miles long. The ore'=, which are very rich, consist 
of argentiferous calena and zinc-sulphide and a small quantity of 
copper pyrites, with traces of antimony and nickel 

A large staff of about 3,000 persons daily is employed at the 
Smelta Plant and crushing and concentiating_ Plant at Namtu, while 
the coolies are for the most part Shans or lunnanese. 


(a) Includes wroncht tin also. 
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The dov.-nv.flrd trend in the output since 1930 was checked in 
1933 v.hen the production increased from 372,586 tons in 1932 to 
454,791 tons in 1933, and the total amount of metal extracted from 
71 202 ton"^ of lead (including 642 tons of antimonial lead) valued 
at £820,736 m 1932 to 72,045 tons (including 1,485 tons of antimonial 
lead) valued at £869.017 in 1933 The quantity of silver extracted 
from the Bawdv.nn ores rose slightls from 5,998,956 ozs., valued 
at £463,640 in 1932 to 6,057,047 ozsi. valued at £494,338 in 19SB. 
The value of the kad per ton rose from £11'6 to £12 07 vbile the 
talue of the sdvcr per ounce rose from 18‘75d. to 19‘6fl. in 1933. 

The production of lead ore in 19-34 and 1935 amounted to 443,489 
tons and 460,836 tons, respectively. 72.060 tons of metal valued at 
£1,037,479 was extracted in 1935 agamst 71,815 tons valued 
at £803,476 m the previous year 5.82.5.913 ozs. of silver valued at 
£766,524 vas extracted from the Bavdv.dn ores in 1935 against 
5.792,019 oz<~. \alued at £559,736 in the year 1934. The value of 
lead per ton rose fiom £11-19 in 1934 to £14-39 in 1935 whilst that 
of si'ver per ounce lOiC from 23 19d in 1984 to 31-6d. in the follow 
ing year. 

Between 1903-09 and 1913-14 the average value of lead imported 
into India v as £110,000, chiefly in the form of sheet lead for tea 

cheats but also lead for pipes, sheets, and 
tube- and pig lead. In 1934-35 the 
imports excluding ore increased in quantity from 28,313 cwts in 
19S3-34 to 23,414 cwts but decreased in value from £40.817 to 
£35,422. Tlie imports of ore derreased both in quantit\ and value 
from 362 ion= at £8.222 in 1933-84 to 256 tons at £5,185 in the 
following seal 

The follosi-ing table chows the quantiU and va'ue of lead m 
191-0-1-1, 1918-19 find from 1931-32 onwards ertported from India 

to foreign destinations- Germany came 
' into tlic market, for the first time since 

the war, in 1921-22 but the chief recipients arc Japan, the United 
Kmedom. China and Ceylon. 


Tins iNo. 173 . — Quaniihi arid value of foreign cTportst of lead in 
291.3-14. and from 1931-32 onward'^ 


Year. 

Qimrtity. 

Value. 

5S13.14 .... 

191 R m 

IPlI-Si 

lr-32.St 

1933-34 

1934.33 

193S-.3f; ... , ■ ' 

evtc. 

G9.SG2 
18.3,031 
1.321.330 
1.24 9, 5SG 
1,.3{3,.302 
1,253.980 
1.3GI.ST6 

c 

S9.309 

287.121 

1,344.950 

1,14.3,709 

1,174,168 

1.045,883 

1.377.107 


Zinc. 

. oec ui nc - of zme in Indi.-, is in association with 

f'f- -liv-r-ic’- orr-s of B.wdwm in the Xrui.tm Shan States The 
Oc:mTTe=ca. '''''' from tlii-- mine was tintil the 

'■.itbreak of V .ir chieflv exported to 
Antwerp anii Hamburg in the form cf ore for conver-'ion into spelter, 
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&nd when these outlets were closed there was temporarilj’ a largo- 
accumulation of stocks at Eangoon. A great deal of zinc was formerlj 
lost in the lead smelting works partly by Tolatilisation and partly 
in the residual slog. Zinc ore has a particular Talue for India apart 
from its metalhc content as a potential source of sulphur. In 
11 117- 18 experimental work, i n co nnection with zinc cpneentrafe 
began at_i|^tu_and a. yeai'T^r t^^Gr ovem meht .oiZlndia^was- 
i:^rested.jn~a,-.pxoposal to _ erect zinc smelting works at Jamshedpur, 
where the zinc concentrates lfom”'Bawffwiri"would iJe "dealt with, and 
the spelter and sulphuric acid yielded, made available to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company for their own purposes and for subsidiary 
companies but unfortunately the scheme fell through. The produc- 
tion of zinc concentrates by the Burma Coi-poration Limited rose 
in 1935 to 78,590 tons valued at £285,666. The quantity is the great- 
est hitherto recorded, but the value is much below those of the 5 ears 
1926 to 1929 (£559,412 in 1928). The following table shows the ex- 
ports of zinc in recent years as compared with the pre-war and x)Ost- 
war figures. 

TABUn No. 174. — Quantity and vahic of cine exported from India in 
1913-14., 1919-20, and from 1931-32 omvards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1013-14 

Cwts. 

153,204 

£ 

31,796 

1910-20 

1,005 

159 

1931-32 

1,129,350 

211,219 

1932-33 

094,000 

180,760 

1933-34 

1,409,104 

253,914 

1934-3.'; 

1,505,239 

199,933 

1935-39 

1,703,230 

295,476 


In recent years almost entire shipment went from Burma, fhe- 
principal recipients being Belgium, the United Kingdom, Germany 
and Japan. 


Copper. 

Copper was formerly smelted in considerable quantities in Southern 
India, in Bniputann and at various places along the outer Himalayas 
production which a persistent belt of killas-like 

rock is Imown to be copper bearing in 
numerous places, as in Kulu, Kangra, Nepal. Sikkim and Bhutan, 
'rhough the internal consumption of copper is estimated at about 
£1 million, attempts to work commercially the indigenous deposits 
of the mineral have met nnth limited success. Copper is found 
Bawdtvin in the Northern Shan States of Burma. The reserves of / 
copper-ore therein were reported in 1928 to amount to 350,000 tons 'f 
averaging about 13 per cent, of lead, S per cent, of zinc, 7 per cent, j 
of copper and 18 ounces of silver to the ton. The Namtu Smelting/ 
Works of the Burma Corporation produce regularly a considerable 
ouanlitv of copper matte. In 1933 the production increased from 
9,729 tons valued at £148,985 in 19.32 to 12, .550 tons^ valued at 
■1225.863. The existence of considcr.ahle quantities of copper in 
Sikkitn has been established, but one of the chief obstacles to a 
successful exploitation of the ores, is the innecessibilitv of the are, as 
and the lack of adequate communication. In the Singhbhum district 
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of Bihar an-J On^a, a coi-pcr-bcaring holt per-lsts /or a ilistaucc of 
some 80 miits. These* copper ores h'tTc hcni the- subject- of exploita- 
tion on European Imcs b% ^nrif>us. comiKinxf s doling more than fiftj 
lears pa=t. The Cape I’opptr Company ncthely developed the 
Knklia HiU Mints and during the five tear- from rdI9-lf»2S. when 
ihe ininnig operation ceased^ tlit. total imidnction of copper i^e ami 
metal from the Pmhhn mints innotmted to foG,7tl7 nnd l>r>t,P7G tons 
respoctr-ilt Tv.o other companies cummtnocd operations in the 
Mosahani and Sidcshur-Kendadih area*, ni fiinphbhmn beuvecn ltt20 
and 1922, bn* in 1921. tiu companies v,-fn' amalcan'iiud ri= tbe Indian 
v'opper Corporation Linut*’'! nilb a cajotal of £22.7, OCK). Tile avrrnge 
number of per- urn cirijdoyed daiK b% the Corpor.'.'ion js over 80ft 
Operations conlmu*cd snccessiully on th'* Mos.ih mi mine and on tlu 
Corporation s inilling and smeltine; idmt at M'uihhan'ur Ghatsiln 
Eurinr 19^13 there an initial i ridiirlion of tr, from Phob.ini 
irhere a lode p.arollel to that at Mo'Clrmi v.ms op‘'nrd up. Jn tlmi 
vear tlu total output of copptr nr, a 2i)1.722 lone tons valued id 
£lGf>,d8S, as compared nith 17,7 f»10 long tons valiif-d at 1183,0.72 
in 1972 Tlic* total ore* reserve-, at the clo-e of the rear 1930 atnounlcd 
fo n&O.dtiQ short tons -.vitii an avcr/im* -i"* iv '.alne of Oiif) per cent, 
of copper In 19.>2, 09.7 ton= of cupper oic r'lihicd at £.719 vvtit* 
produced in the Xollorc dis‘ri(t. Madrrs There vn- no recorded 
production in lO.'f-O, 


TAnL^ No. 17:7 . — Ouipui of copper ore in 101 L 1010. and from 1910 

onward f. 


7'cer. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

. 






Tons. 

jr 

10U . 


. 

. 



t.too 

0,000 

I'lIO 


... 




32,7.'0 

.74,940 

lisa . 








1030 . 






123.7-40 

1.80.413 

1931 


. 




]53,G3C 

108,292 

1932 


. 




175,010 

188.652 

1033 


. 




201.722 

1 C0,38S 

)c3i 


... 




.328.070 

;.S7.133 

1935 , 






3.70.801 

262,316 


^ In 10.i.j, 374,789 short tons of ore v.ore treated in the mill, and 
tne production of refined copper amounted to G.OOD Ions, tons as 
compared nith 6,300 long tons in 1934 and 4.800 long tons in'^1933 


Chromite. 

Chromite is mined in Baluchistan, in the :M%sore, Shimo.-a and 
Hassan districts of Mysore^ and the Singhbhum district of Chota 
Occanence. ICanpur in the province of Bihar and 

-r 1 -1 1 - Orissa. There- are also occurrences in the 

^daman Islands and m the Salem district, Madras Presidenev 
ihe ore is u«ed m the manufacture of ferro-ebrome and chrome steel, 
^hile chromium salts arc in large demand in connection with tanning 
jemg. Chromite is also used in the manufacture of chromite 
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bricks. The quantity and value of chromite produced in 1933, 1934 
and 1935 are shown in the following table : — ' 

T.\ele No. 176 . — Quaniiiij anti value of chromite -produced in India 
during 1933, 1934 and 1935. 



1933. 

1934. 

1 

1 1935. 

1 

1 

Provinces. 





Quanti- 

ty. 

Value, 


Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Baluchistan 

Biliar and Orissa 

Mysore 

2,702 

7,068 

5,756 

3,047 

7,662 

6,076 

2,346 

7,010 

12,220 

2,646 

6,935 

13,732 

B| 

$,■335 

9,512 

18,240 

Total 

15,526 

16,785 

21,576 

23,313 

1 

[ 39,127 

36,087 

1 


The pre-war average did not exceed 6,000 tons annually which 
went to Hamburg, whence it probably found its way to Essen. ' At 
•p nnrfc Outbreak of war a German firm in 

■ Calcutta had a lai'ge quantity collected 

and ready for shipment. In 1916-17 six thousand tons were shipped, 
and in 1917-18 nearly fifteen thousand and more would have probably 
gone forward, if freight had been available, the deposits at Hindubagh 
being by then linked up via Khenai with the Bostan-Bolan section of 
the North Western Eailway. 82 per cent, of the whole went to the 
United Kingdom and the balance to Italy and Japan. In 1918-19, 
the total shipments from India aggregated 39,381 tons, of which 12,740 
tons of INIysore ore valued at £^,000 were shipped from Madras (in 
the absence of freight from Mormugao) chiefly to the United lUngdom 
for munition purposes. The exports reached a record figure 'of 
52,471 tons in 1922-23 after wliicli there has been a decline, Tn 
1935-36 the exports amounted to 26,091 tons ns compared with 
24.273 tons in 1934-35 and 20,395 tons in 1933-34. Sweden' and 
Norway were the two principal purchasers, taldng 5,100 tons' and 
4,353 tons, respectively. France took 1,213 tons, Germany 3,445 
tons and the United States of America 4,800 tons. Of the total quan-. 
tity exported 15,933 tons were shipped from Karachi while I^ladras 
and Calcutta accounted for 6,109 tons and 4,049 tons, respectively. 

The pilce is governed in the United Kingdom by the percentage 
of sesquioxide of chromimu contained in the ore, payment being 
generally made on a 50 per cent, basis after analysis. A return of 

2 shillincs to 2s. Gd. per' unit above or 
Unit ol sale and shipment, below 50 per cent, is usuall.v made to the 

seller or buyer, as the case may be,,uft6r 
the percentage has been ascertained. The demand in the. United 
Kingdom is for ore with 48 to 52 per cent, chrome content, and 
India’s chief competitors in tho London market are New Caledonia 
and Rhodesia. . , 

Corundum. . r; t 


The occurrences of corundum in India (chiefly in the fOrtli-'of 
crystals) are widely distributed, but little organised 'mining has 'yet 
. lieeu atteulpted'ancl the returns of 'pi'Oduc- 

^ tion are manifestly incomplete. Corun- 

dum was formerly found in considerable quantities in ^Mysore 
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and the otlier chief areas, of occurrence %verc the Khasi and Juintia 
hills in Assam, the Coimbatore, Anantapur, South Camira, and 
Kalern districts of the Madras Presidency, and Pipra in the Petvah 
State in Central India. The Pipra mines, from ivhieh a peak pro- 
duction of 1,8G0 ewts. Avas obtained in 1913, have not been worked 
since IO 2 O. Small quantities of corundum were produced in the 
Bhandnra district of the Central Provinces in 1925, 1920 and 1927. 
Of the production of corundum recorded from the Madras Presidenev, 
211 cwls. from Coimbatore and -ITS cwts. from Trichinopoly mado 
up the supply for 1914, but throughout the remainder of the period 
(1915 — ^18) U'le whole of the output, nveraging 31^ cwts. nnnuay.y, 
came from South Kanara. During the quinquennium 1919 — ^2-3 
there was no output from Madras. In 1920 to 1930 small outputs 
were reported from the Salem district, but there has been no output 
Bince then. The average annual production from the Alysoro State 
during the quinquennium 1914 — 18 was 523 evrts. valued at £10-1. 
but there has been no recorded output for the past 16 years, lire 
reported output of corundum from the Khasi hills was 12,000 cwts 
in 1919, 3,320 cwls. in 1920 and 1,277 cwts. in 1921, but no produc- 
tion is reported for the last 13 years. The production of ‘corundum 
with -sapphire patches’ in Kashmir State njnountcd to I'G cwts. 
in 1926, 11 cw-t. in 1927 and 1 cwt. in 192S. Small production was 
also reported from Mahbubnngar, Gulbarga and Nnlgonda in Hydera- 
bad. 

The total production of corundum in India amounted to 30 tons 
valued at £162 in 1930, the whole of which came from the Salem 
district in the Madras Presidency, but since then there lias been no 
production until 1935, when 28 tons valued at £463 were produced. 

Corundum, on account of its use as an abrasive, used to be a 
regular item of trade in most Indian cities, where the lapidary 
flourished and it used to be collected in a easual way by agricultunsta 
and cowherds who disposed of it through the village" hanias to the 
larger dealers or the great ♦cities. Owing to the competition of 
oaibomndum manufactures in the United States and the commercial 
extraction of eorundum from felspar in Canada, the Indian export 
trade has never attained any considerable dimensions. No separate 
statistics of exports have been maintained. 

Monazite, 

The nrionazite sands of Tmvancore owe their economic importance 
to the fact that they contain a percentage of thoria, from which 
OccTtrrenco thorium nitrate, used in the manufacture 

of incandescent gas mantles, is derived, 
ceria and other rare earths. The percentage of thoria in monazite 
varies between 1 and 12 but mineral containing less than 31 per cent, 
can not be profitably used in the manufacture of thorium nitrate. 
Tn^_19H the occurrence of these sands near Cape Comorin was ex- 
■plorfed by a 'conceriifJiVhich eventually came under German control, 
‘and the* concentrates to the extent of 3,200 tons, extracted durin» 
1911 and 1918 were said to have been shipped to ^mburg, the 
i -manufacture of thorium nitrate in India bavin" never vet been 
attempted. Previous to the discovery of monarite in Travancore, 

* Pascoo’a 'Mineral Production of India, 1924 2S, p. SS2. 
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Brazil enjoyed a monopoly. The Brazilian industry suCEered a .set- 
back during the war and in the post-war years. In 1919 — ^22 the 
average production was only 437 metric tons. The production oE 
monazite in India increased to 2,117 tons in 1918, after which there 
has been a gradual decline till 1925 when the output amonnted to 
,only 1 cwt. There has been an appreciable revival since 1925, due to 
the increasing demands for ilmenite, a mineral associated with 
monazite and obtained as a kind of by-product of the latter. Monazite 
also occmn in the sands to the east of Cape Comorin in the Tinne- 
velly district of the kladras Presidency and again near Waltair in 
Vizagapatam. A crystalline varietj' containing only 2J per cent, 
of thorium has been found in pegmatites of the Bangalore district 
in the Mysore State. Deposits have also been found to exist in the 
Oaya district of Bihar and Orissa and Tavoy and Mergui in Burma. 

The following table indicates the production of monazite from 
1914 onwards: — 


Table No. 177 . — Quantity and vahtc of monazite produced in India 

from 19M omvards. 





Year. 





Quantity. 

Value. 

1914 








Tons. 

1,186 . 

£ 

41,411 

1916 








1,108 

33,238 

1916 








1,292 

37,714 

1917 








1,940 

66,489 

1918 








2,117 

58,819 

1919 








2,024 

1,641 


1920 








32,821 

1921 








1,260 


1922 








125 

1,871 

1923 








246 

3,697 

1924 








622 


1925 








(o) 

.. 

1926 








64-2 

947 

1927 








280 


1928 








103 

1,242 

1929 








180 


1930 








14 


1931 








90 


1932 








654 

6,147 

1933 








139 

1,692 

1934 








1,009 

3,769 

1935 


• 

• • 





3,819 

12,463 


Exports from Travancore in the period between 1911 and 1918, 
foreign and coastwise, amounted to 7,700 tons of an approximate 
Exijorls £220,000._ German interests 

' have, of course, long since been eliminated. 

The exports, amoimting to 604 tons, valued at £27,999, and 882 tons 
valued at £40,000 in 1917-18 and 1918-19, from Tuticorin, were 
probably for the most part of Travancore monazite. The principal 
recipient was the United States ok America and next to her came the 
-United Kingdom. Small quantities were also taken by Japan. In 
recent years, the export trade in monazite has practically ceased, 
the last shipment of 212 tons valued at £1,909 from Madras being 


(a) The production amounted to 1 cwt. only. 
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recorded m 1929-30. In association 'rith monazUe are found ilnienit^ 
and yircon Ihnenite uas formerly considered ns a bye-product of 
the monacile induslrj , but since 1922, except in 1933, ibe prc^uction 
of this mmernl has "expanded nlinosl continuously so that in both 
quantity and \nhie it is more important than momzito and jsircon. 
This steady increase in the output is due to the demand for it» 
contents of titanium dioxide in the manufacture of titanium 
In 1933 the output decreased from .j0,0r)3 tons valued at £58,134 
in 1932 to 43,384' tons valued at £43,384. The output of zircon irt 
that year amounted to 903 tons valued at £3,018 as compared xvitlr 
491 tons valued at £3,805 in 1932. 


Magnesite. 

The principal occurrence in India of magnesite, which is of 
value as n source of carbon dioxide and as a refractory material, 

„ is over an area of about 4^ square miles’ 

Occattence. Salem, in the 

Madras Presidency. Magnesite is also Icnoa-n to occur at several 
other places in Southern India, always ns veins traversing periodities, 
for example, at Seringaln in Coorg, on the Cnuvory above praserpet, 
in other pans of the Salem district, in the Trichinopoly district, 
and in the Hassan and Mysore districts of the Mysore State. .Analysis 
of Salem magne'u'fc shows an average content of magnesium 
carPonale of between 90 and 97 per cent, and in piched samples 99" 
per cent. The mineral is non by open quarrying. operations and i? 
calcined on the spot to produce (a) lighriy calcined or caustic 
magnesia obtained at a temperature of about SOO'^ C, and (b) dead- 
burnt, sintered or shrunk magnesia, obtained by calcination of about 
1,700° C. Boughly speaking two tons of the" crude ore produce a 
little less than one ton of caustic magnesia, while about two and 
a half tons arc requisite for the manufacture of one ton of dead- 
burnt magnesia. The latter kind contains less than 4 per cent, 
carbon dioxide and averages at least 87 or 88 per cent, of 'magnesiuiTi 
oxide. The Indian fonn is considerably higher in grade and is com- 
paratively free from the impurity of 'the lime content. Its main- 
use Is as a ref^tory lining for steel furnaces. The greater proportion. 
oT magnesite produced is utilised in 'a dead-burnt form. 

Other uses for magnesite are the preparation of medicinal com- 
pounds, and the manufacture of certain varieties of vitreous porcelain, 
of fire-resisting paints, of non-conducting materials for steam pipe: 
and boiler laggings and of sulphite paper pulp. 

M'hile 3,450 tons of crude magnesite uere mined in 1902, the 
figure for the following year was 825 tons only and in 1909, 
.'37 tons. In 1910, 5,182 tons and in 1911, 3,490 tons nere recovered. 
There was thereafter a marked development in 1912 and 1913 (the 
output being 1.3,379 tons and 16,198 tons, respectivelv), and again in 
1916 and 1917. In 1918 there was again n marked set-back unth a 
partial revival in the two following years. The average annual pro- 
duction during 1919-23 amounted to 18,039 tons valued at ^4 388 
during 1924-28 it rose to 25,717 tons valued at £19,358 with a record 
production in 1926 of 30,461 tons valued at £20,444. 
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The following table shows the quantity and value of magnesite 
produced in India in recent years, as comimred with the pre-war 
-^nd post-war figures. 

Tablu No. 178. — Quantity mid value of magnesite ■produced in India 
in 1914, 1919 and from 1930 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

1914 . 






1,080 

557 

1919 






17,120 

13,152 

1930 . 






10,523 

6,277 

1931 . 






0,333 

2,026 

1932 






13,804 

5,470 

1933 






15,200 

7,344 

1934 






14,975 

7,385 

1930 . 


■ 




10,984 

7,91S 


In 1913-14, 3,824 tons of calcined magnesite valued at £8,922 
■were exported as compared -with 1,147 tons valued at £5,822 in 
. 1918-19. Figures of export of calcined 

^ ■ magnesite in recent years are not available. 

In 1934-35, 3,466 tons of magnesite valued at £25.976 were shipped 
.as against 3,668 tons valued at £31,484, in the previous year. During 
1934-35, 84 per cent, of the total export went to the United Kingdom 
and 9 per cent, to the United Stales of America. In 1935-36 the 
exports of magnesite amounted to 3,940 tons valued at £31,473 of 
which 77 per cent, went to the United Kingdom. 

In Madras shipment is made in bags of 185 or 190 lbs. or in 
'drums of 224 lbs. 

LAO. 

Lac is the resinous exudation of certain scale insects of the genus 
■tachardia, frequenting particular trees, the nature of the host being 
‘ niTjUr’itinn important factor in the resultant crop. 

The name is derived from the Sanslaat 
word laL'slia (lakh) meaning a hundred thousand, referring to the 
vast numbers of minute insects at the time of su arming. The best 
lac is obtained from the schlciclicra Irijuga {Imsumh) but veiw large 
■quantities are derived from other species such as the butca frondosa 
{palas}, acacia arabica (babul) sizyphus jujuba (hcc>) and zizyphus 
.xylopyius (ghoni) while the albizzia Icbbcx (sms), sliorca robusta 
'(sal), ficus rcligiosa (pipul) acacia catechu flemingia congesta and 
•cajanus indicus (arhar) are also suitable hosts for the insect. The 
cultivation of lac is probably one of the oldest minor industries in 
India, and if the dye was originally valued more than the resin it 
yielded, the latter is referred to as a wood varnish as far bach as the 
beginning of the 16th century in the Aini-i-Akburi. >— 

Lae is obtained in India from four main areas, (1) the Central 
India area including Chota Nagjnxr and the adjoining districts of 
, , - . „ . Orissa, Bengal and the United Provinces, 

ea and c u en a. north eastern forests of the Hyderabad 

State and the Central Provinces generally, and the Chattisgarh and 
Nagpur divisions in particular (palas and husunib), (2) Sind (babul) (3) 
Central Assam (pipul and arhar) and (4) Upper 33unna and the Shan 
States (pipul and palas). Tliere is sporadic cultivation elsewhere, 
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for example, in the Punjab (beer) and ^lysore. and the principal 
factories are situated in the IDnit^ Provinces (ilirzapur) and Bihar 
(Balarampur and Imamgani). There are also tvro factories in Calcutta 
where shellac is manufactured by special processes on a considerable 
scale. In certain grades the best maclune-inade lac cannot, compete 
with hand-made. 


cwina 

and this uncertainty made lac a highly 
speculative trade and led to frequent 
t'uetuation in the market values. According to the information col- 
lected by the Indian Lac Cess Committee, the total Indian production 
m the year 19-34 amounted to 1.027.500 maunds (752.300 cwfs.l of 
stick-lac. 

The following table gives the prices of T. X. Shellac in Calcutta 
in 1914, 1918, 1920 and from 1931 onwards. 

Table iSo. 1(9. Prices of T. X. shellac in Calcutta pcT bazaar uiaunt? 
in 1914, 1918, 1920 and from 1931 onicards. 


Year. 


1514 . 

1515 . 
1920 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 

lS3i . 
1933 . 


Hishest. 


llontb. 


Jenuarr 
Xlecember 
Janaarv 
April ! 
•Tarroanr 
July ! 

1 July . 

! January 


Price. 


Rs. 

431 

loo' 

255 

31 

27| 

25 

50 

41 


Xowest. 


Honth. 


October 
Hay . 
April . 
July . 
July . 
-April . 
April . 
April . 


Price. 


Es. 

23 
83 

155 

2S 

171- 

IS 

344 - 

24 


7.urixmi~ shellac in India known as bysahi,^ 

imrlriance in order of commercial 

lu-hmi generallv larger than the 

orJv end the‘o4eS of schlcichera trijuga 

and other ho^- 

have swarmed as vl url-; ' Tbc ^ known as an after they 

!ac in India, as esLai b^^he'lS 

the neighbourhood of li million rrafrT^ n m- ' Committee, is nt 
other lie pmd^n- coimh^e ° a ® f 

{fortr seers) of sti<f=.--lac vio’ds Indo-Chma. A maund 

shellac. ' ® average about eighteen seers of 

three main ihe tree which contains 

Lie recin. .be outermost portion of the in- 
^cTipUc^, f^nzstabor ^ - 

the bodv of 

' ■ O? c, wnen ground anc 

£5 secd-lac 

f.re. A Small sueiiac by fusinc it over a slow 

the light frequently added to produce 

c*. rosin tcolophonv) is rJ=o o«'AricTin 55 admixturc- 

pemt. The rnixtnre is th^n ®riaiIv_m_pde _To lower the melting 

before .'.n cp-en Sre and' the" moftcif narrow bags 

liquid 15 squeezed through th« 
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bags and spread out uniformly on porcelain cylinders. When cold 
these sheets are assorted according to colour, the thick pieces and 
impurities being punched out and cast into the bags for remelting. 
To produce button-lac, the molten lac is dropped on to a smooth 
surface instead of being stretched. The only other commercial forms 
of lac which need be noticed are garnct-lac, which is a dark red lac 
made from Assam or Burma stick-lac by the spirit or wet process, 
usually uith about 10 per cent, rosin, but without orpiment, ionguc 
lac, and Mri, the residue remaining in the bags after melting. Button 
and tongue lac are usually made from medium to good quality 
stick-lac, while shellac is made in all grades. 

In India there is a considerable demand for Uiri in connection 
with the manufacture of bangles, bracelets, toys and articles of 
domestic utility, the ornamentation of ivory and metalware, or as a 
cement. 

Bepeated attempts to cultivate lac in Ja))an, Formosa and German 
East Africa having proved fruitless and the produce of Siam and 
_ Tndo-China together representing only a 

■ small percentage of that of India, the 

latter enjoys a practical monopoly of the trade. The following tables 
show the quantity and value of the exports of manufactured and 
unmanufactured lac, respectively, in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 

1931-32 onwards: — 

Table No. 180. — Exports of manufacUncd lac by sea jrom British 
India to foreign countries in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 7937-32 
omvards. 



Shellac. 

Btilton-lac. 

Other IdndB I 

{except Inc-dje). j 
1 

Oivts. 

275,857 

£ 

1,131,870 

Cwts. 

21.805 

£ 

87,13(1 

C«tc. 

23.G4G 

£ 

29,095 

222,680 

1,806,203 

3,620 

,37,53.3 

0,575 

12.530 

207,012 

201,733 

073,544 

025,380 


71.107 

51,330 

31.050 

14,109 

30,650 

9,991 

520,075 

1,450,870 

10,100 

51.709 

23,727 

35.695 

431,037 

2,002,048 

15,722 

80,827 

44,027 

30.257 

234,632 

700,333 

29,373 

80,0.30 

40,604 

23.007 



Table No. 181. — Exports of unmanufactured lac by sen jrom British 
India to foreign countries in 1913-14, 191S-19 and from 1931-32 
onwards. 



Arcnige 

value 

per 


12.733 8^,633 84R.850 03,710 | 301.083 

0 14,0M 125,542 2S7,35C 133,112 301,870 



wnen tuo war imu uttiu some time m pru^rtiss lo oecame Decessary 
in order to secure sufneient supplies for the IMinistry of Munitions 
„ , . (whose anniial requirements for the United 

ovemaen c n . Ivingdom and the Allies were estimated rit 
50,000 cwts.), to come to an agreement in .lanuarj' 1917 with the 
























Fhellac shippers in Calcutta, uherebj the shipment of lac uas prohi- 
bited to all destinations, but licenses w-c-re freely given on condition 
that a^.'un't everv export on private account a consignment of shellac, 
< orresponding to 20 per cent, of the quantity exported and of a certain 
specified quality, vas guaranteed to Government at a fixed po.h. 
inee of Its. 42 per maund. Owing to the difSculty of obtaining 
sufficient quantities of the Government quality, the 3finistrv_ of 
Jlunitions.eventually agreed to tahe a certain portion of their requi*-e- 
rnents in commereial T. X. London standard. In the matter of ex- 
port of other qualities of lac. the Government percentage was cal- 
culated on the assumed percentage of shellac in each variety, vh., 
90 per cent, in the case of seed-lae. 70 per cent, in that of stick-lac 
and 40 per cent, of refuse lac. giving 18 per cent. 14 per cent, and 8 
ner cent, as the proportion due to Government in respect of each. 
Through the co-operation of the .shellac shippers this scheme worked 
verv successfully and resulted in the suppljing of SO. 000 cwts. to the 
Ministrj' of Munitions. Though prices remained fairly constant in 
Calcutta during the period of control, the London quotation rose from 
144?. in January 1917 to 450?. in April 1918. and stood at the 
Armistice at aliout 320s. Shortly after the suspension of hoelilities 
control was discontinued, and the restrictions on export were also 
removed, but nevertheless shipments from India in 1918-19 were not 
Tiar'ieularly heavy owing to railway congestion between the manufac- 
turing districts and Calcutta, and to a nwrkedly small bysaki crop in 
1918. Tlic London price, which had fallen to 205?. in April 1919, 
began to soar asain and in -Tnnuary 1920 touched 880?. before the 
inentable reaction set in. In the year 1934, the highest and the 
lowest prices were 120?, and 8Is. respectively. 

The distribution of the exports in the last pre-war year and in 
1935-36 is shown in the following table: — 

T?ele ICo. 182. — Disfribidion of erparis of lac in the iicr>r< 1913-1 i 

and 1935-36. 


Country. 

1013-14. i 

J 

1935-36, 

yjanu- 
fart ur- 
ea. 

T7n- “ 

iiui7)n> 

1 factur- 
i ed. 

i 

Total. 

1 

■Jlanu- 

factur- 

ed. 

Un- i 
manu- 1 
faetur- 
ed. j 

i 

Total. 

States of 

America . 

XJrated Ivingdoxn 
Gertnany T . . 

Pran-^c * , , 

J span 

Other conning . 

Cirts- 

142,663 
91,160 
,i2,293 
12,202 
4,246 
18,299 1 

j 

Ctrts. 

10,766 

6,404 

.466 

81 

37 

.739 

i 

Cwts. 

1.73,420 

97,.S54 

.72,764 

12.283 

4,283 

18,838 

Cwts. 

92 222 
'6?,746 
45.042 
10,925 
54.101 
SS,433 

1 

Cwts. 

172,447 
79,91.7 
54.590 
12,549 
S4,10l 
: 113.972 


1 customer for Indian lac. It 

war-nerh^i - ^ demand for lac has, as compared to tlie pre- 

o* considerably especially from the United States 

i Amenea and Japan, where extensive use is made of it in the manu- 
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iaclure of gramophone goods, varnishes, lithographic ink and for 
insulating purposes in the electrical industry. But the outstanding 
feature of the export trade in lac has been the uncertainty regarding 
the demand for shellac. In the case of this commodity the demand is 
so variable and so precariously elastic, that any uncontrolled orgy of 
inflation can but lead to one result — the increased concentration on 
the development and use of synthetic substitutes. Taking a long view 
of the past, shellac which was intensively sought after as a raw 
material in the manufacture of paints and varnishes is now being 
displaced from its position of pre-eminence through the rise of cellulose 
finishes. Even in the electric and plastics industries where newer 
uses were found for the natural product, a large part of the field is 
being increasingly appropriated by thermosetting plastics and similar 
synthetic resins. With the intensive research in new synthetic com- 
positions it is doubtful if the consuming interests will tolerate for long 
a position in which they are at the mercy of an uncertain supply. 

' Exports of lac dye have for several years practically ceased though 
crude cake dje continues to be sold in the bazaars. Against 18,000 
_ _ cwts. recorded in 1868-69 only 18 cwts. 

were exported in 1910-11 the last recorded 
Lac dye (crimson lahc) gives a fast bright red tint to silk and wool, 
and if supplies W'ere available in a reasonably pure state should 
command a considerable market. 


Lae wax is in demand in connection with boot polish but is not 
usually separated from the resin in the treatment of stick-lac, as it 
_ is believed to affect prejudicially the quality 

^ of the resultant shellac. }^o separate 

statistics are maintained of the exports of lac wax. 

Imports of lac into India are on a comparatively small scale and 
are practically limited to stick-lac from Siam and Indo-China via the 

Straits Settlements, for conversion into 
' shellac averaging about 48,500 cwts. per 

annum during the last six years. 

The major portion of the Ine that leaves India is in the form of 
a dark orange shellac known as T. X. (probably from the mark of a 
nr.rv- callcd Tidaram' Xataram). T. X. is 

made from all kinds of stick-lac including 
Burma and Siam. In London a sample, representing the average 
quality of the lots of common shellac, arriving from India, is stnndiw- 
dised and quotations are made on the T. X. basis. The London 
standard for T. X. generally remains unaltered except in very excep- 
tional circumstances. 


T. X. on the London market is sold with the addition of 3 per cent. 
Bosin and upto 3 per cent, inpurities or insoluble matter is 
not penalised; allowances are, however, payable if either or both 
these quantities are exceeded. In Xew York T, X. is sold in 3 
grades. Heart, ESSA TX and TX Pure. The fir.st and last grades 
arc sold free of Bosin and if the insoluble matter exceeds 3 per cent, 
penalties are enforced. USSA TX is sold with the addition of 3 per 
cent, Bosin and impurities should not. exceed 3 per cent. If the 
quantity of Bosin exceeds 1 per cent, in the foraier two grades or 4 
per cent, in the latter, the bincr has the option of rejection. In the 
case of He.arr grade, the buyer can reject if the impurities exceed 
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4 per cent., -nhile in the case of the other two grades impurities are 
hmited to 5 per cent. Seed-lac is now largely taMng the place of 
TX Pure in the New York market and this is sold on a basis of 5 per 
cent, impurities free and with a rejection limit of 8 per cent. 

The lac trade like so many others in India is encumbered by the 
large number of middlemen who intervene between the actual collec- 
tor and the manufacturer or shipjier. By 
Organisatioa ol the Trade, a sj'stem of advances, the collector of 

stick-lac and the’ small manufacturer arc 
bound to banins or middlemen to whom alone they can sell, and 
brokers again intervene at the port of shipment. Shellac is sold 
on drafts of 3 months’ sight for shipment to Europe and 4 months’ 
sight for the United States of America against letters of credit in 
London. Contracts are on a c.i.f. basis to Europe hut in the case of 
America only c.f. as insurance is usually arranged by the importers 
themselves. Occasional shipments are also made on consignment 
sale. 

Shellac is packed for export in two maund cases (one maund 
=82 2/13 lbs.) which weigh approximately li cwts., or in double 
pinnies. The local unit of sale is the bazaar maund, but for export 
the cwt. in the case of shipments to the United Kingdom, and the 
lb. for the American market, 

Calcutta has always enjoyed a preponderating share in the expert 
trade in lac as is illustrated by the following table. 


Tabux No. 183 . — Exports of lac from British India {prinripal voris 
and percentage) in 1913-14, 1919-20 and 1935-36. 


— 

1913-14. 

1910- 

) 

20. I 

1933-30. 

Quanti- 

ty- 

HI 

Quanti- 

ty. 

) 

■ 

Qnanti- 
1 ty. 

Percent. 

Bge. 


1 

Cwt*!. 

1 

! 

Cwt.- 

j 

Cwtv. 

i 

j 

Calcutta • * . 

32S,8P2 

9G-!> 

373,476 

99-4 

486,461 

99-8 

Rnnsonn 

4,06S 

1-3 

1.307 

•3 

1.0G9 

-2 

Kp.rnvh! 

3,604 

1-0 

870 

. a 

21 


Bo-nlny 

1,20G 

• e 

•* 

41 

I 

30 

h -- 

J 





J’ 



Mndnis 

1.240 

•4 

12 

J 

• • 



Before the w.nr there were occasional shipmentc chiefly oi seed 
lac to the Unit^-d States of America, which purchased in this market 
Eanaa. when the margin between the prices in 

India and Burma lac made it profitable to 
do =o, fiver cwt= went to the United States of America fn 

1912-13. Tlie lAcriar.d impor'e in 1313-14, 1!11S-10 and f.'om 1931-52 
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onwards into Burma, wbidi constitute the bulk o£ what is known 
Gomtnerdally as Burma lac, are shewn in the table below:— 
Table No. 184. — Overland- imports of lac into Burma in 1913-14^ 
1918-19 and from 1931-32, onwards. 

Year. 


1913-14 
1918-19 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 36 

1935- 36 

There is only 


linports. 

Cwto. 

11,364. 

16,793 

31,653 

16,480 

54,356 

37,483 

31,764 


one company in Burma engaged in shellac manufac- 
ture and the quantity of stick-lac, exported coastwise to Calcutta 
for conversion into shellac, amounted in 1931-32 to 30,^^8 cwts. in 
1932-33 to 14,310 cwts. in 1933-34 to 63,101 cwts. in 1934-35 to 
46,799 cwts. and in 1935-36 to 32,085 cwts. A royalty is levied at 
the Customs Houses in Burma on all exports by sea of stick-lac and 
manufactured lac from Burma at the rate of one anna in the rupee, 
based on the average market price in Calcutta of standard T. N. 
Shellac, and credited to Borest revenues. 

With effect from the 1st January 1922, a cess of four annas per 
maund on shellac and two annas per maund on refuse lac was im- 

posed. From the 23rd August 1936, the 
^ rates of cess were increased to 7 as. per 

- maund in the case of shellac and 6 as. per md. in the case of refuse 
lac. Until the year 1931, the net proceeds of the cess were handed 
over to the Indian Lac Association for expenditure on research. 
The Association, which was chiefly composed of manufacturers 
and shippers in Calcutta and on which the interests of the 
cultivators were not represented, did not consider itself in 
the best position to control effectually the future conduct of 
in the lac industry, and the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture- 
also emphasised in their Report the importance of brin^g together 
the various interests, especially those of cultivators, in that 
iirdustry. A statutory committee called the Indian Lac Cess Com- 
mittee was accordingly constituted under the provisions of section 4 
of the Indian Lac Cess Act, 1930, which came into force on the 1st 
August 1931, to which all monies and properties vested in the Indian 
Lac Association were transferred, the latter bod 3 - having been dis- 
solved. The total collections on account of lac cess adjusted during 
1934-35 totalled Es, 2,13,579 (£16,018). 

oorrEE. 


Coffee is derived from a rubiaceous plant belonging to the same 
family^ as cinchona and madder. The bulk of the coffee grown in 
India is Coflea Arahica but there has been an increased interest of 
recent years in Coffca Bohusfa on account of its 'rigour and Wgh 
yield and the existence of some demand in India for the produea 
despite its lower qualify. It is used mainly to replace unthrifty 
Coffca Aiabica and the present average, apart from small patches, 
jjrobahly does not exceed 2,000 acres. There appears to be some, 
room for extension at the lower elevations. Hybrids between Coffca 
Arabica and Coffca Liberica are grown on a v^ small area, hawng 
mainly been used os “supplies” in poor iVrabica areas. 

According to tradition Baba Budan, returning from a pilgrimage 
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to Mecca tn the IGtli century, brought seven seeds and pitted them 

on the hills, now called after him in the 
HisU-ry o! Cogee Growing In district of Mysore, but the sj ste- 

inatic cultivation of coffee in India dates 
only from 1830 when Mr. Cannon opened a plantation near Chick- 
rnugalur and during the next 30 years a large area was put under 
coffee not onb. in Misore but also in C-oorg, the Xilgiris and ShoMiroy 
Hills: the Wi-naad and Travancore. In 1862 the coffee industry in 
ftouthem India had reached its renith, but three years later the borer 
beetle made its appearance in the Wynaad and Coorg, and the leat 
blinbt (hemtlcia vakfcirix), uhich ruined the Cejlon coffee estates, 
followed. Bettveen 1877 and 1887 no less than 203 plantations in 
the M'ynaad ^^ere abandoned and those in South Travancore practi- 
rally v.'iped out by the industry elsewhere if it has made no head- 
way in the last tliirty years, has at least lost little ground, despite 
the competition of Brazil, Guatemala and Costa Bica, chiefly because 
East India coffee is generally of superior quality. Indeed the coffee 
from certain iljeore ectates commands higher prices than even 
called Mocha, much of which, if the truth were known, is Native 
eherri. exported by dhow' from Mangalore and Tellieherry to Bed Sen 
jiorts. When raiiwa_\ communication between the coffee growing 
urea and the coast is established, the heavy cost of transport by 
cart with the attendant risk of theft will be greatK reduced. The 
Nilgiri Bailway is utilised by the neighbouring piantations in trans- 
porting Coffee' to the Coast, but it is not vet of much use to any 
estates in the district which is off the line. The following table 
shows the acreage under coffee cultivation in recent years; — 


T No. 187. — .Ircii under cofjrc in India for ihc years {ending 30th 

June) 1931 to 1935. 


Provinces and 

Area tin scresl. 

States. 

1930.31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Bri'ick — 

CfK>rg 

Jtadras 

37.500 

37.500 

1 

38.400 

41,300 

38,600 

39,900 

39400 

1 40,900 

38,600 
! 42,400 

Total British Pro- 
vinces. 

In'han SMet — 

Co> h’n 

Mjvore 

Travancore 

7i5,300 

79,700 

7S,500 

I 80,300 

81,000 

l.SOO 

82,400 

800 

1,900 i 
S9.S00 
SOO 

1,900 
93,300 
800 1 

2,100 

100,700 

900 

2,000 

101,500 

1,000 

Total Indian States . 

83,000 

92,300 

98,000 

103,700 

104,500 

Gbvnt) Totaj. 

160,3015 

172,200 

176,300 

i 

IS4,000 

j 

1S3400 


■Korn — ^Frr>T\ 1931-32, statistics of ptsntotiora having an area between five oncl 
•ten arnps have b^"n 


The nre.i under coffee undoj- the stimulus of better prices, has 
tncreasMl bv ner.riy fifteen per cent, since 1036-31, the Mvsore acreage 
hayng n-A,, S2.4»() to lOl.otKj. the ^fadras from 37,800 ter 42 400 

nndjh. tWe from 37,r.C/) io 3S,C60. In 1034-35, 4,170 acres of new 
ta.nn were^ pjjt under eoSee, while the area of old cultivation 
acres. Of th" total area under coffee during 
u ,ri- ,.i .My-om aecounted for 55 per cent., 3Iadras 2.3 r.^r cent., 
o<i>'g zA pni- c*-m. and CNxdiin and Trct.-.neore tc'gether 1 per cent. 

3If. 



Tlie yield of coffee varies considerably according to tbe season 
and tlie estate. On the best plantation in a good season as much as 
i2 c^Yts. to the acre has been recorded, but 400 lbs. of clean coffee 
per acre may be taken as a fair average yield. The total reported 
production of cured coffee in 1934-35 was 32,856,861 lbs., as compared 
with 34.586,658 lbs. reported in 1933-34 and 32,490,790 lbs. in 1932- 
33. Of the total production in 1934-35, 2,298,115 lbs. were reported 
for smaller plantations having an area between five and teu acres. 
The yield per acre of plucked area is 120 lbs. (270 lbs.) in Cochin, 
204 lbs. (266 lbs.) in Madras, 241 lbs. (235 lbs ) in Coorg, 167 lbs. 
(213 lbs.) in Travancore and 187 lbs. (198 lbs.) in ^Mysore. The 
figures for 1933-34 have been shown in bracket. The bulk of the 
coffee produced in India is exported, the most important markets 
being Trance, the United Kingdom, Germany, Norway and Belgium 
in that order. The number of plantations on the 30th January 1935- 
was 6,781, of which 2,180 were in British India and the remaining 
4,601 in the Indian States. The following statement shows the num- 
ber and area of plantations and the number of persons employed in 
each district in India in 1934-35 : — 

Tabus No. 186. — Siatcmcnt showing ihe number and area of planta- 
iton and ihc number of pcisons employed vv each district in 
India during the year ending 30th June 1935. 



Number 

Total 

Persons employed (daily a\erage). 

District. 

of 

planta- 

tions. 

area of 
planta- 
tions. 

Garden 

labour 

(perma- 

nent). 

Outside 

labour 

(perma- 

nent). 

Outside 

labour 

(tempo- 

rarj-). 

iladras — 

Ko. 

Acres. 

No- 

No. 

No. 

Tiznpapntain . 

0 

622 

27 

• • 

6 

JIndura 

46 S 

12,009 

2,238 

2,130 

2,47s 

Tinnovelly 

8 

12,672 

218 

1 

40 

Coimbatore . 

12 

12,281 

1,638 

215 

245 

Kilgiris . 

331 

38,345 

5,534 

1,262 

1,830 

Salem ... 

70 

14,784 

3,381 

910 

69T 

Sontli Kannra 

1 

12 

10 

, , 

Malabar 

82 

24,837 

1,693 

674 

. 

500 

Total Madros 

987 

115,562 

14,739 

5,192 

5,796 

Coorg 

1,193 

64,492 

9,451 

3,835 

7,541 

Total Britisb India 

2,180 

180,054 

24,190 

9,027 


Ml/ 'Ore — 






Mysore . 

3 

534 

22S 

, * 


Hasan . 

1,567 

43,669 

5.237 

3,742 

8,132 

Kadur . 

3.001 

95,477 

13,762 

6,989 

14,346. 

Total Mj-sore . 

mm 

139,680 

19,227 

10,731 

22,478 

Trav.'mcoro . 

13 

2,520 

471 

11 

38 

Cochin . 

17 

0,848 

1,344 

91 

59 

Total Indian States . 

4,601 

148,048 


10,833 

22,575 

Geaxu Totai. 

6,781 

328,102 


19,860 

35,912 
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In the next table the quantities of co£Eee shipped from each pro- 
vince aiid the proportionate share of each in the last pre-war year and 
in 1935-36 are conti’asfced. It will be seen that the bulk of the ’ship- 
inenb goes from Madras. 


Table No. 188. — Share of each province in the export trade of coffee 
in 1918-M, and 1935-36 coiitrastcd. 


Province. 

1913-14. 

1935-36. 

Quantity. 

j Percentage. 

i 

Quantitj'. 

Percentage. 


Cwts. 

1 

Cwts. 


Madras 

257,375 

98-7 

213,654 

98-9 

Bombay . . - . ' 

2,439 

•9 

2,168 

1-05 

Burma 

22 

•1 

129 1 

•05 

Bengal 

64 

1 

•3 

i 

• • 

Total 

259.900 

100 

215,951 

100 


In 1917 it was found necessary to restrict the exports of coffee, 
and the suggestion of large purchases by the military authorities for 
the troops in the eastern theatre of war, ns an alternative to tea, 
provoked so much opposition that it was not persevered in. An un- 
usual feature of the 1918 shipping season was the purchase of 2,000 
tons by the Greek Government, for which freight was found in a 
Greek vessel, and this contract was followed in 1919 by a second for 
3,500 tons. The importation of coffee plants, coffee seeds and coffee 
beans into British India is prohibited, except for experimental planting 
purposes. The restriction does not apply to roasted and ground 
coffee. 

By the Indian Coffee Cess Act, 1935, provision has been made 
for the levy of a customs duty at the rate not exceeding Be. 1 per 
Coflee Cess coffee produced in India: and 

taken by sea or by land to any place be- 
yond the limits of British India or to Burma. A Statutory Com- 
mittee called the Indian Coffee Cess Committee has heen constituted 
under the provisions of the above Act to which the net proceeds of 
the Coffee Cess are handed over for meeting the expenses of the Com- 
mittee and the cost of such measures as it may consider advisable to 
undertake for promoting the sale and increasing the consumption in 
India and elsewhere of coffee produced in India and also for promoting 
agricultural and technological research in the interest of the coffee 
industry in India. 


TIMBER. 

The Indian forests are a source of considerable profit to the State, 
yielding a net revenue in 1931-32 of £2,998,797 as compared ■ndth 
£3,550,080 in 1930-31 and £4,593,852 in 1929-30. The corresponding 
charges were £1,733,492, £2,549,491 and £2,606,464. The area 
covered by reserves under the control of the Forest Department in 
India was about 106,000 square miles in 1931-32. 
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H’e ouizvm of timber and fuel in 1931-32 Vwis aiioiit 3< ’S^milhoxis 
eab’c :eez, oi trbkli Bsircja aecounttnl for mare than 63 milSions. 
Otber iiccortant timbers extracted iaclude deodar (cedru’^ deorlara)^ 
6&! [ihoTca ro&a^fa), sbislratn {dalbcrgis slfsod), rcsetvood (dalbcrgta- 
hitijcUn). esE (dipftzocarp'As xubcrculafuf), mnUi (termin.zli'i 
zomnAom)^ padaak (pcirocerpui: rtccroc-irpu's), pginhado {xijlic. dala- 
hnv'nn A, and Indian rriabojeiiv (erdrof/; toojsn). The total area 
rtrrcneratc/i ziviounten io snortr than acres. The most im- 

j-ortaitt. apart from rubber, oi srtideial fljjntations is. Tterhaps, the 
teak plantsticn at Xilambur in the Malabar district of the ilcdras- 
Presidency fstsrted in 1642) and the numerous copues for fuel purrrDses 
of casuarina. eucalyptus and deodar. The folbtvinc table shasrs the 
tfrea of forest Iand= and outturn oi forest nrcduce in the years IS30- 
31 and 10-31-32. 

TtECE Iso 183. — Arra ox Icnd^^; end outturn of iorcfi produce 

ir. 1G20-31 and 1931-32, 


j 

; 

1 

i 

Ar*j3k 

Tmm-- 

U-r^cf 

j 

j *rf tctal 

I 


1 

1 

Tc*a 3 i 

R^fTT- 

i cd. 

[ td 

•Cc- 

crat*». 

' 

TetiJ- 

asd 

3i2rrtrr 

prt>S2r?-. 

j 

5ci.tc>-*. ! 

T2^*S, 

1 trUite. 

S^. 

TZZ*^. 

S<;. 

■ 

cm. 

CSL 

ICSCCI . 

X iri* #<-2 

ICT.TOJ 

1 i 





12,5,-e,55* 

1^1-52 . 


'SS'-O’J 

1 C.V-i' 

15X,ti3 * 


B 


it4’27,;e7 


The foreign esports oi timber are almost entirely of teak from 
Burma but in 102-3 there mas a marked improvement in the demand for 

other rarietfes in the I/enaon rr-arfeet. 

* - ■ ■ partieularly for pvlnhado from Burma, 

roseivooi from iladras, padauh from the .\ndamans. In 1913-14 
the exports from Rangoon amounted to 42,4(id cubic tons valued at 
£42G.2>''*3 and from iioulincin 6.122 cubic tons valued a.t SG-OjSiX). 
The Ifnite-d Kmgdcim took 27.416, and Be-rmany 6.232 tons. Ovdng 
to the inexeasing scarcity of supplier, r-ri'cs had been rising for several 
years past and stocks gro-ving dejdet^. The eoasttrise exports mere 
frr.rn Rangoon 7S.T63 cubic tons, valued at £493.4it0.*and from 
Moulmein 34.328 tons, valued at £231.403, 


The foreign trade mas dis'oeated fay the mar, and in 1916-17 ex- 
ports hnni Burma had declined to 23.944 cub’e tons, valued at 
LZOi/M from Eimg.oon and 74 cubic tons, valued at £733 from 
Moulmt-tn, but onvng to increased demands for militarv and building 
pr^cses from India proper, the co^stmise exports to'^alied 145,518 
cumc tons, velueo Ui. £i-I09,60tJ, A. certain amount cf tesk from 



1017-16 to 17.549 tons in l91S'i9. 


, ,, Ty , loreJCT exports or timber other 

than ,et-: tram Bppta have mtberto been ccmnaratirelv vtnall feiii 
cor:--3eri,rfe qjiannties of cuy rmd r.xjlr.hedo are shinped in noTinai 


times to Bomhav and Calcnfta. 


• C» 32 .s«* f:r=i-nj tjrtsit fc. rctrr vtsrjfce,-. -n . , 

1 tt? ’R-cot-a »-?sf ~ “ im-vezjjrf -Fiirti-. 

t mGj Prufev a=a tt,- EzOTsa c€2Ziz^ TsiHy. 

S20 


Tbf do Z£t 













The exports from Burma on Government account during the last 
•two years of the war amounted to nearly inO.OOO tons. A good deal 
■of the tenlv went to ^^esopotamia, and other theatres of war supplied 
with scnnllings, etc., were Salonica and East Africa. 

The quantity and value of timber exported in the last few years 
is contrasted below with the p.re-wnr and post-war figures. 


Tabu: No. 190 . — Quantity and value of exports of iinihcr in 191,3-14 
1918-19, and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Cubic tons. 

£ 

I013-U 






58,072 

571,030 

1918-19 






33,313 

423,390 

•1931-32 






22,113 

424,002 

1932-33 






17,348 

301,357 

1933-34 







459,800 

1934-35 






44,730 

700,093 

1935-3G 


. 

• 



59,300 

840,475 


The bulk of the shipments goes from Burma, the principal recipient 
being the United Kingdom. 


Apart from Siam teak imported in considerable quantities into 
Bombay, there have always been largo quantities of comparatively 
Imports. cheap foreign timber coming into India for 

various purposes, such ns fumituro making, 
packing cases, eto. Wooden railway sleepers impoiled on Govern- 
ment and private account which arc registered under a separate 
•statistical head, have been included in the next table for the sake 
of completeness. Of the cbeapor timbers the principal ore Oregon 
pine imported from America and Deal and firewood from Jugo-slavin. 
The following table shows the imports of the principal kinds of timber 
•in recent years ns contrasted with those of the pre-war and post-war. 


Tabu; No. 191 . — Imports of timber inclnding raihvay sleepers into 
India in 1913-14, 1919-20 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year, 

_ 

Quantity. 

Total Vatuo. 

Timber. Donl 

end Pinowood 

Jnrrali and 
Teak. 

Eailway 

Bloopers. 





Cubic tons. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1913-14 . 




02,581 

1,090,003 

032,377 

1919-20 . 




45,430 

16,420 

029,300 

■1931-32 . 




17,090 

, , 

143,192 

1932-33 . 




12,601 


85,373 

1933-.34 . 




19,851 

120 

122,704 

1934-.3.7 . 




19,073 

, , 

113,509 

'1935-30 . 




13,797 


04,050 


In Burma the unit of sale in the case of round Jog as well ns of 


TTnit ol sale. 


.’onverted ' timber is tbc ton of 60 cubic 
feet. 
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SAHDAI.WOOD. 


East Indian sandnlwcwd is tlie hearfcwood of sanialum album, an 
everfneen tree whose occurrence is practically limited to a restricted 

area in Southern India, chieSy in Mysore 
Occuirence. Coorg and the Coiinbalore and Salem 

districts in the Madras Presidency, and to a more limited extent in 
Traraucore and Sandur States. 

S.indalvruod is mentioned in ancient Sanskrit literature and, long 
before the exploitation of the East by European traders, was a 
principal article of commerce. The heartwood (equivalent to about 
one-third of the felled tree by weight) is employed in the manufaeturo 
of small caskets and picture frames and for carved work in generaL 
Considerable quantities are also utilized for religious rites and cere- 
monies. Hindus all over India smear sandal paste on their foreheads 
and upper parts of the body and the wealthier hum billets of it 
when cremating their dead. The wood is also used in the fire temples- 
of the Parsees. The oil content of the heartwood varies from 5 to 
7 jier cent. This essential oil has valuable medicinal properties and 
considerable use in also made of it in perfumery and in the manu- 
facture ot superior toilet soaps. The local demand of sandalwood 
for these various purposes has been estimated at between 500 and 
600 tons annually out of a total of 2,750 tons coming commercially 
into sight in pre-war times. During the war this total fell to about 
2,050 tons. In recent years the exports averaged less than 1,000 tons. 

In Mysore and in Coorg all the trees are State property, and in 
Madras, though private ownership is recognised, production is 

Production and Sales. ^ monopoly of the Govei^ent 

Forest reserves. All wood collected 


during the year in the three provinces tvas formerly sold by public 
auction, the average quantity thus disposed of ranging between 2,500 
and 3,000 tons annually. At the sales held at the end of 1912 (for 
statistical purposes 1912-13), indication of a powerful competitor 
having entered the market was revealed by the disposal of 2,418 tons 
for £151.200 and these greatly enhanced values were more than 
maintained in the follow ing year. It is now known that the enhance- 
ment in the rates offered for sandalwood in 1912 was entirely due to 
competition on behalf of German buyers, who were either desirous 
of accumulating stocks against the day believed to be not far distant 
when the market would be closed to them by war, or had set them- 
selves out to obtain a virtual monopoly of the supply of East Indian 
sandalwood for distillation purposes. TVith this competition elimi- 
nated, the auctions at the end of 1914 proved a complete fiasco, 
though some small sales were effected early in 1915 at prices almost 
up to pre-war levels and at the next auction 2,000 tons were dis- 
posed of for £113,300 owing to American purchases, partly it is 
believed, on German account. Before the auction took place in 
the fofiowing year, the Bangalore factory had opened and the 
Mvsore Government materially enhanced the upset price. Though 
only 1,347 tons were sold, no less than £153,300 were realized. 
Since then TFysorc auctions have been suspended. The quantitw 
sold in Madras is not senarately recorded. In Coorg 3B0* 
tens were disposed of in 1915-16 for £23,330, and in 1917-18. when- 
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Mysore competition wos for the first tinio eliminated. 300 tons 
rea bred rather more tlinn £3.1, 1X10. The average price per ton 
realized at miction nowliere much exceeded £33 before 1912 when 

and imr i? ill! Tl'B ^-66 in Coorg. 

mght tons of sandahvood were sold for £44,599 in the iladras 
_ residency as against six hundred and seventy tons for £45 960 
m the preceding year. The average price realised was £69 per ’ton 
ns npinsfc £68 per ton m the previous year. The market for this 
article of luxury is rather uncertain, ns it is considorabk affected 
by overseas demand and the competition of sandalwood substitutes 
at homo and abroad. Attempts made by the Forest Department to 
cstnbbsh direct contact with European consumers have so far not 
rnatenahzed appreciably. The retail sales of sandalwood in the 
Madras Presidency have not yielded satisfactory results. 

In pre-war days the Government of .Alj-sore sold their Sandal- 
wood by auction at different Koties maintained bv the Forest 
Saadalwood Oil. Department of the Mysore State. Sfysore 
happens to have virtuallj' the monopoly of 
the finest species of East liidian Sandalwood vis., Santaium 
Album, seven-tenth of the world’s demand being met bv it, the 
supply being almost inexhau.stible. .^ondahiood i« a monopoly of 
the Government of ifysore. 


On account of the disturbed condition', in Europe dm mg the 
Great A\’ar, the demand for Sandalwood shichenod and the "Gov- 
emraent of Afysore decided to start their own factoiies. .V .small 
factory was first started in Bangalore and later on due to increased 
demand for the oil, it was found necessary to have a larger and a 
more up-to-date factory in the City of ifysorc. The second factory 
was planned witii a view to concentrate the work in one single 
factory. The Bangalore Factory was closed in January 1931, and 
all the distillation work is being conducted at the Mysore Factory 
since then. 


The valuw of tbc exports of sandalwood and sandalwood oil in 
recent years are contrasted in the next table with pre-w’nr and post- 
war figures. The shipments are made from Bombay and Madras. 


Table Eo. 192. — Faliifs of santlahcooil and sandahrood oil exported 
in 1913-14, 191S-19 and from 1931-39 onmards. 


Year. 

Value 

Sanctalwood. 

Sandalwood 

on. 


£ 

£ 

1913-14 

128,626 


1918-19 .... . . 

10,.529 

274,845 

1931-32 

90,597 

136,114 

1932-33 

48.054 

56,054 

1933-34 

93,759 

69,336 

1934..3.S . . .... 

60,130 

73,348 

1935-30 

69,400 

83,241 


u 2 
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The average quantity of sandalwood cyported annually in recent 
years amounts to over 700 tons, and that of sandalwood oil, to about 
10,000 gallon':. 

The principal destinations for the wood in pre-war days and in 
1934-35 are contrasted in the table below. During the war the 
United Kingdom and the United Slates of America appropriated 
between themseH-es more than 75 per cent, of the quantities shipped, 
and Japan also increased her demands. 


Table No. 193 .— -Dtffnbuiion of the trade in sandalwood among 
importing countries in 1913-14 and 1935-36. 





Ferccntngc. 

Destination. 








1913-14. 

1933-30. 

Germany ..... 



43-4 

. . 

TTnited Kingdom .... 



21-7 

4*3 

United States of America 



15-5 

G5-0 

France ...... 



7-7 

•7 

Kellisriands ..... 



3-1 

. « 

Covlon ...... 



•4 

. . 

Esrpf 



3-8 


Japan ...... 



•3 

13'0 


As regards sandalwood oil, the earliest Mysore shipments went 
almost csclusively to the United Kingdom wdth Japan which received 
4,231 gallons in 1918-19 as the chief competitor. Tlie distribution 
ol the trade in oil in 1035-36 is shown in the next table. 


Table No. 194 . — Exports of sandalwood oil in 1935-36 showing the 
share of the principal recipients. 


Destinations. 

j Quantity. 

Value. 

United Kingdom 

Japan ........ 

Other countries 

Total 

lbs. 

59,703 
32,838 
9,475 1 

£ 

53,5 OS 
23,039 
6,094 

102,071 ! 

83,241 

The average annual imports of sandalwood amount to 350 tons 


approximately. The importations are mainly from Australia, with 
Imports. Kenya and Straits Settlements as next in 

importance. More than 80 per cent goes 
to Bombay and the bulk of the balance to Burma. The shares of 
fae other provinces are negligible. The sandalwood is mainly used 
for religious and ceremonial purposes. 

The unit of sale varies at the diSerent M’esfc Coast ports. In 
Calicut and Tellicherry sales are made per cwt. and shipment takes 

place in bundles of to !?• cwts.. while 
trclt ol sals and sMpment. in Madras shipment is effected in bags of 
one cwt. In Madras and Calcutta the 
umb of sale of the oil is the lb. and of shipment cases of 60 to 75 
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lbs. at the foriner port and in tins packed in cases varying in ■weight 
from 48 to 60 lbs. at the latter. 


DYEING AND TANNING SUBSTANCES. 

Myrobalans. 

Myrobalans, the commercial name indiscriminately applied to 
the fruit of terminaUa chebula, temiinaXia, belerica and phyllanth'us 
Trade Descriptions. einblica, which are widely distributed over 
India, are a valuable tanning agent. 
Considerable difference exists in the percentage of tannin contained 
in the dried fruit. The best qualities are oval and pointed and 
solid in structure while the less valuable are round and spongy. 
On the English market there are five chief kinds recognised, called, 
after the localities where they are marketed ; Bimlies shipped 
from Bimlipatam in kfadras, liajaporcs and Vcngurlas from 
Bombay, Jubbulporcs from the Central Provinces, and Madras. 
On the London market Madras No. 1 whole nuts used to command 
the highest price, while tanners held different opinions as to the 
relative value of Bhnlics and Jubbulporcs which are abbreviated and 
refeired to as B1 or J2, the figure representing the quality. 

The fruits are generally picked over for shipment and contracts 
made on the basis of fair average of season, the unit of sale in 

Madras being the candy of 500 lbs. and 
Unit of sale and shipment, of packing the bag of 160 to 163 lbs. In 

jOaleutta the nuts are shipped in 4 owt. 
packets and sales are made per bazaar maund, while in Bombay the 
unit of sale and shipment is the bag of 14 cwts. 

High freights fiist encouraged shipments of crushed myrobalans, 
i.e., with the kernels removed, and myrobalans extract. The con- 

centrsted extract containing 50 to 60 per 

Myrobnian Extract. 

In 1934-35, 36,499 cwts. valued at £27,303 were shipped, as com- 
pared with 32,946 cwts. valued at £24,716 in 1933-34, and 20,517 
cwts. valued at £16,544 in 1932-33, In 1935-36, 42,265 cwts valued 
at £31,555 were exported. The bulk of the exports usually goes to 
the United Kingdom. The extract is packed for shipment in bags or 
cases weighing about one cwt. each. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of myrobalans 
Exnorts exported in recent years as constrasted 

^ ' with the pre-war and post-war figures 


T.^bIjE No. 193 . — Quantity and value of myrobalans exported in 
191-3-14, 1915-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Tonr. 

Quantity. 

Value. 








Tons. 

■DM 

ini3-U 







61,819 


1918-19 







41,195 


19,81-32 







63,542 

490,380 

1932-3.8 







53,102 

417.955 

1933-34 







61,835 

419,489 

1934-35 







67.777 

.859,018 

1935-36 






• 

74,117 

350,420 
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In Calcutta the season for shipment runs from Deeemher to June. 
The chief markets before the war were the United Kingdom. Ger 
mnnv. the United States of America, Belgium, Fiance and Aush-ia- 
Hungary, though the exports to the United Kingdom were diminish- 
ing and those to the Central Powers and Belgium increasing. In 
19dri-3G the principal recipients wee the United Kingdom, the 
United States of Arnerica and Geiinanv in tliat order. Of the total 
exported in 1913-14, 32,652 tons went from Bombay, 23,500 from 
Bengal and 5,667 tons from hladras. while of that in 1935-36, 36,282 
tons were shipped from Bombay. 35.205 tons from Bengal and 2,630 
tons from Madras. 

There is a large coastwise nade 'n Western India, cliiefly from 
the smaller ports such as Banket, Jaigad. Viriadiirg and Vengiirls 
m the Eatnagiri District and Tadri and Honaw.ir in the Kanora 
D’strict into the main port of Bombay. 

The fisures of exports from these districts during the three years 
ending 1934-35 will be seen below: — 



Ratnagiri District. 

Kanara 

District. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

j Value. 

1 


Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1932-33 

218,176 

36,954 

3,239 

749 

1933-34 

180,781 

23,250 

3,432 1 

SIS 

1934-35 

200.883 

22.662 

1.870 

436 


INDIGO, 


Indigo is the pioduce of several species of plants belonging to 
the genus fndino/rio, especially indigojera arrccta, tinctona and 

fu))ia{rana. which yield the well knowm 
History oI Cultivation, dark blue dye of commerce. Untd 1907-03 
indigo represented more than half the 
total Milup of djoing and tanning materials exported, but no more 
than one-fifth in 1913-14. The historical record of indigo goes back 
almost to the beginning of the Christian era and the process of 
manufacture is described by many early travellers to India. Origi- 
nally tlm industry in Western India was in Portuguese hands, but 
ihout 1778 the East India Company revived it in Bengal and gave 
it direct encouragi ment for the next twenty years, and when about 
1S37 the industry inigr.ated to Tirhoot and the United Protinces, 
India mooverel the foroniosl place among indico producing countries 
tf th" world from wliicli she had been temporarily ousted by the 
We>t Indies India’s position remained tmassailed though t'nere 
was c-jltlv.atioT aKo on .'i considerable seale in -lava, until German 
'-.'t-"-;.* thunks So an accident, found themselves in 1897 at last 
i<" ,1 ’■Ti-.jthv to irrAuce indicn fwhich had actually been smthesised 
n arlt thirtv earlier) on a commercial sc.ale. The i.ite which 

h'd fdreslr ovenAcu the K!a,J(irr nnl lac dye industries thereupon 
threnten-d th,-. factories of Bihar A decline in the expo’-ts of natural 
trahp ft-'tii Ind'.a (and alsn jn .lava) Ivegan nhwost immediately, and 












trtiough nt ono lime ii was hoped that the introduction of the ITatal- 
Java plant (indigofcra anecta) ghing a Iiigher }ield of indigotin 
v\ith improved methods of cultivation and extraction might stem the 
tide, this reti egression proceeded steadily until the declaration of 
hostilities in 1914. By 1910 the Java industry was dead, and in 
1913-11 the area under cultivation in India was scarcely more than 
a tenth of that in 189.1-99. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the shortage of dye stuffs among 
the Allies (except perhaps in Japan) became acute, and in India 

when the Galeutta indigo sales were re- 
sumed in December 1914 the prices 
realised vero nearly four times as great as those of previous March. 
In January 1915 the quotation was jSTO-lOs. and the rate continued 
In the neighbomhood of £G1 until Alarch 1917. Since then the 
prices have undergone great fluctuations. The trend of prices in 
recent yoais is indicated in the subjoined table. 


Table Iso. 190. — IVholcsa^c prices of ^hullgo m CnlniUa from 1033- 

3i onwards. 


Prices per cwt. 


ilouth. 

1933.34. 

1934.35. 

1935-30. 





£ 

1 

£ 


£ 

April 

- .. 

. 


Is 

11 

14 

IG 

14 10 

July 


, 

. 

14 

IG 

14 

1C 

14 10 

Ootobor . 

, , 



14 

1C 

14 

1C 

14 16 

January . 

• 

• 

• , 

14 

16 

14 

16 

14 16 

1 


With this encouragement to e.xporlers and with the Indian dyers 
finding suiqilies of aniline increasingly difiicult to obtain and then 

only at- extravagant rates, the area under 
Area and Production. cultivation increased by over 100 per cent. 

in 3915-16 and again by another 100 per 
-cent, in the following year. But even then the total was less than 
iialf the high water mark reached twenty years before and the output 
was scarcely proportionately raised a^ tiie increase in cultivation tvas 
chiefly in Madra.s and the United Prorinces w’hero, owing to the dye 
being manufactured in more primitive fnsbion, tbc outturn is general- 
ly lower than in Bihar. A reaction had set in even before the 
armistice. The dye .shortace in the United Kingdom led to the 
teopening of the Badischc branch works nt Kliesmcre Port for the 
manufacture of aniline and alizarine dyes, as soon as the secrets of 
manufacture had been rc-dk^'orered by English chomists. and now 
Germany is once more in a position to export her dye stuffs freely. 
In 1917-lS there was n fall in the ncrc.age under the planf, and a 
marked fall in prices, and in 191S-I9 the«c element.s of weakness 
became even more nccentu.atccl. Tlie following ladtle shows the total 
area under indigo, the estimated liroductmn and the cxj'Orfs in 


•ITercre to “ Bengal sad Tirboot Sfiddlinp to pood €0 to t>5 percent 
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1898-97 and in recent years ast con'^trastud \\ilh the i)re-%¥iir and. 
post-war figures: — 


Table Ino 197. — Area, yield and e^porfs of ir.dino in 1896-97, 1913- 
14, 1916-19 and from 1929-30 onu-ardr. 


Year. 



Area. 

A'icld. 

IlspDtis. 

I89G-0I . 



Acre*:. 

1,G3S,901 

Cn-ts. 

ir.s,6"3 

Cwts. 

160,523 

1913-14 , 



172,600 

20,600 

4S.C90 

10,939 

191S.19 . 



232.000 

32,707 

1920-30 . 



75,700 

11.400 

867 

1930-31 . 



C9,S03 

13,000 

931 

1931-32 . 



53,500 

9,900 

799 

1932-33 . 



60,600 

U.IOO 

312 

1933-31 - 



43,000 

7,500 

502 

1931-35 . 


• 

50,600 

10,200 

r.« 


The following statement illustrates the pcrecniagc of exports to 
total production; — 


Table Mo. lOS. — Percentage of exports of Indigo to ioiaJ prodvcHon. 


Article. ! 

Pre-war 

Average. 

War. 

Average. 

1 Post-war 
Average 

1932-33. 

1 

1933-34. 

1D34-3S. 


40 

44 

m 

5 

' I 

5 


The area and production in the various provinces at tho outbreoi: 
of war, as compared with those in 1931-35, arc given in the next 
table; — 


Table Iso. 199. — Area and yield of indipo in each province in 1914- 

15 and 1934-35. 



1914-15. j 

1 

1931-35. 

l?rovmc<5. 

..... i 

1 

Arc^* . 

Production. 

Area. 

Production. 

Ifadras 

Bihat and Orissa . 

Punjab 

tTnited Prtndnces . 
Bombay and Sind (in- 
cluding Indian States). 
Bengal 

Acres. 
71,700 
38,500 
20,100 
12,300 i 

4,200 

1,300 

Cwts. 

13,600 

5.500 
3,400 

1.500 

! 

1.000 ' 
200 ; 

.Acres. 

54,000 

1,000 

3,090 

1.300 

300 

Orts. 

9,300 

i 200 

500 

200 

(a) 

Total , j 

148,400 

23,200 

50,600 

10,200 


XoTE — In estimating the yield of indigo, an nVlowcnce of 10 per cent, of tt® 
area is made for SA^d iq the Cnitod Provinces and Bombay. In the Punj nb, the rftt» 
varies mdely from district to district- 


Ifc will be "leen that by far the largest area under the crop is in 
hladras where (as in the Punjab and the United Protineas) it is fos- 
(o) Less than 50 ovts. 
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tlio most part cultivated in small holdings and the inferior dye pro- 
duced largely disappears in local consumption, though there has 
always been a definite market for the better grades, particularly in 
the Levant. There is also an appreciable hut not definitely ascer- 
tainable area under indigo in Travancore. 

The Bihar crop usually comes on the market in December and 
the export season is completed before the end of the statistical year, 
while the Madras season for the best gi’ades runs from July to 
February. The trade names for the two principal varieties of indigo 
sold on the Calcutta market are Bihar calcc (also known as Bengal 
and Tirlioot) and Oudh and Benares, while the Madras indigo for 
which occasional quotations are made is known as hurpah. 

The province which contributed chiefly to the foreign export 
trade before the war was Bihar where the dve is more systematically 
_ extracted and marketed under European 

^ ■ supervision. The bulk of the indigo pro- 

duced in the factories of Bihar is in nonnal years exported and the 
Calcutta trade returns are a very fair gauge of the total production 
of that province. ^^Hien in 1894-95, 237.449 cwts. were produced 
from 1,688,042 acres, 106,830 cwts. were exported from Calcutta and 
in the last pre-war year the all-India exports amounted to 10,939 
cwts. when 8,752 cwts. came from the factories of Bihar. 

The following table shows the distribution of the export trade 
among the principal ports concerned. 


Table No. 200 . — Share of ihe principal ports in the exports of indigo 
in 1915-16, 1919-20, and from 1931-32 omuards. 


1 

Ports. 

1915-16. 

1919-20. 

1931-32. 

1 

1932-33. 

f 

1933-34* 

1 

1934-35*. 

1935.36.* 

Calcutta 

Madras . 
Bombay 

Total (includ- 
ing other 

ports). 

Cwts. 

13,137 

26,171 

2,565 

Cwts. 

15,739 

12,132 

4,179 

Cwts. 

554 

20S 

Cwts. 

154 

100 

1 ■■ 

Cwts. 

1 351 

151 

1 Cwts. 
27S 
266 

Cwts. 

104 

241 

i “ 

1 41,932 

32,657 1 

799 i 

j 342 

j 502 

544 

350 


The feature of the export trade m lyio-io vas 
ments from hladras, greatly in excess of those from Bihar, wbic 
went chiefly to the United Kingdom but also to E^pt, Iran and the 
United States of America. In recent yeare an increasmg 
pation lyy Greece is noticeable with the United Kingodm as ne 


importance. 

In 1918 bv an Act of the Imperial Legislature, an indigo cess 
was imposed ht the rate of one rupee per bazaar maupd (of 

Ihs. avoirdupois) on all Indian indip 
ladigo Coss. exported the proceeds of the duty to be 

ex-pended bv the Government of India for scienrific research work 
in connectihn with the culHvatioo and manufacrore or mdigm a 
corresponding cess being imposed on all expor s rom 
ports outside British India or to Aden. The rate of cess 
to Be. 1-8-0 per cwt. of 112 lbs, avoirdupois with effect from Apnl 

•Shares of respective provinces have been shown. 
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1st, 1921. Investigations vere conducted at the Pusa Eesearch 
Institute bv the Indigo Pieseareh Chemist to the Government of 
India but these tvere terminated and the cess abolished tvith eSecfc 
from the 1st August, 1923. In 1922-2.3 the cess yielded £533 and 
in the four months from April to July 1923, £212 only. 

Prices are quoted in Calcutta at so many nrpees f.o.b. or pounds 
c i.f. sterling per lb, for London, the unit in the local bazaar being 

the factory maund of lbs. The paste 
Unit of sale and sUpment. is shipped in cases containing 4 or 4^ 
toiaunds each. The unit of sale in Madras 
is the maund of 25 lbs. but the unit of shipment varies according 
to destination. Eg^-pt requires cases weiglring from 80 to 120 lbs. 
while European countries require chests weighing 761 to 216 lbs. 


Tormeric. 


Turmeric is derived from curcuma Jonga which is extensively 
■cultivated in India for the sake of its rhizomes, which are edible, and 

Production ^deld a valuable dye. The total area 

under the crop was estimated some years 
ago to be at least 100,000 acres*, but this is probably very much rmder 
the mark. In 1902-03 the exports from India amounted to 126,000 
cwts. valued at £66,666. Next to Formosan turmeric, the Indian 
product commands the best prices. In pre-war days quotations on 
the European market fluctuated between 12 shillings and 26 shillings 
per civt. The turmeric known in the European trade as Cochin is 
grown at or near Alwaye in the Travancore State. Other varieties with 
special quotations are known as daiscc. Masulipatnm, 'Madras and 
Gopoipur, while on the Calcutta market there are two descriptions, 
Pabna and couninj, of nhich the former commands better prices. 
The root is marketed as fingers or bulbs, the former being superior 
in quality to the latter. Five per cent, bulbs may be included in a 
shipment of fingers. The normal outturn per acre varies from two 
to four thousand lbs, of dried and cured rhizomec, and the ilndras 
Presidency alone is estimated to produce a hundred thousand tons. 

The bulk of the exports go to Ceylon. Straits Settlements, 
Iran, France, the Enited Kingdom and the United States of 
Emoru America, the ports participating in the 

“foreign traffic being Bombay, ^^fadras, 
Tuticorin, Cochin, Bnngoou and Calcutta. In the following table arc 
shown the quantities exported in 19.3-5-36 and the ports from which 
they were shipped. 

No. '201— rxporis of iurtneric in 1935-36 U'iih ihc share of 
ihe ports of shipment. 


Ports. 

Quantify. 

Value. 

Bcimbftv , . . ! 

MiwJrES ports (["clndine Tiili-rorm nr.'I Co-liint . ' 
Rftncoon . . . . . . . j 

Calcottn ....... 1 

'Korfifbi. . . , . . . i 

Civts. 

4S,202 

3S,12] 

l.O.'iT 

1.124 

00 

£ 

,'.3,960 

24,705 

467 

S97 

62 

Total . i 

86,594 

S0,094 


•IropAr’ial Ooicti^-r, Tndmn Eropbv, Vo’. Ill, P. IS3, 
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In liri,(r2T vnluotl jsl iBT/jno ucrt- 

7'litU' v.ns :> (1. 1 'Hnn in export*, in suliTtiucnt. yenrh, only (51,000 
and Cu.W cwi^. In-inr shipped in lOM-lfi mul 1015-10. A rcvivnl 
wa=: «-xp‘ rienio d in 101(5-17 wltc-ri mvr 10.1, (KHl vnluotl nt 

J5 lOO.fiO'i, lift tlu cAuntry. In l5'17-3.‘^ ninl lOlK-lJi jln* 
exports ii V. tre TT.tV'rl jin>1 70,.7nfi fwi*,. ro-j/eetively, nfti-i which thf* 
Ir-idi* frra(lu!iS! 3 ‘ do.-linid isntl (ho nvfr.iJte export'; in tiso r-is years 
•enninp 102 f-O.’* asnountoii to h 't*. than Ol'O.OO C’V.is. 'J'h.ore wiig atjuiu 
n rrt'n.al 5n lf*’2,'>.20 when 1(»^,G72 owi*- wre f-hippod t^iiu'O iht'n 
tijo trade hn-- .nijU tV'cliui'd. The nvortspe ninnin! expott*: during 
the (inling ItXU-O.’t v.-Tp ewU 

Shipment i- mi'd*' m b.m*, ront.tining h ewt**. n'*lt fruin Madm*?, 
IJ c'At*’. from tV'hin, 2 cut*., frum Nt 1 ,'ap.anin, 1} cwl«. from 
Bh'tnu«hln>di, 1 5'H cwtt, lmn\ Tntieorin, * cwt. from Calcutta and 

li or IJ rwt*;, 5'ront Ttomhnj. The unit 
UnU ol sale sr.d thlpweat. nf tali, ni M.xlra. i* t!i<- eantU of T/nt Ih- 

nnd nit tin* Cvii*,*. the candy of (K>5 

Ih*, in Ihiinii u it i', the candt nf 2! lionshae m nttal*; and in 
Cfiicntta th» Ui^nni inanini. 


Oalch. 

Cutch or ffitort is d< riM‘<i from nc-.nai latichu niiicli ia found in 
the Wc'ttcm lliinrdnyn** and in Itunna. The tree i<> felled and the 
heart \mm> 5 cut into httt< chip<; and hulled in a eanldron until tbo 
fluid nttniiis tlic con'^i'sh-ncy of «tjrup when it i- taken off and cooled. 
A ton of v.'oh1 is, ‘.aid to xield 250 to S<'>i lh«. of entch. As the 
trade i'' largeiv in (he hand*; of •'aud? tuauufactttrer'' and doalors no 
trustworthy ndmns an* avnilnhle recarding the output. In 1895-90 
the total ('xjmvls to foreign countries'w.ac 188,729 cwls. xalued ftt 
£248,407. hut since then the tniflle Ini'! considerably di’clitied. In n 
nonnal year TUinna eoutrilivsteii a iireponderiiting ah.are of tho whole, 
in which province a loyalty i*- levied on oxjxiris at the rate of Its. 4 
per 1(K) tiKs of 3(50 lb's. Tin’ hulk of the consignments ore u.sually 
made to the I'nifed Kingdom, other customw being I'rnnce, Oor- 
many and Hollniid. The exports in 1910-14, 1918-19 and from 
19'11.92 onwards nie shown in the talile iiolow. 


Taiu.us Xo. 2«2.—(?iin)i fitiVs and edhici of exports of ""cutch in 1913' 
l‘f, and front 1931'3S antrards. 


Year. 

Qu*Tnt Iiy. 

Vnliu'. 






{'wt-* 

C 

inia-ii 





.58, H.', a 

02.102 

lOlS-ta 





58.125 

77.180 






-'15.202 

ah.'io.i 

loae-an 





'20.000 

23,no,t 

lO'tS-.'i-t 





31.23“ 


1(13 (.3.-. 





31, '107 


1 035.30 




• 

3", 051 

mBH 


*Tneltj'jive «( rmnl) fjimniitic 
tivnilnlile. 


•< of enmbier for wliieli no ‘'epninto stnlisfies arc 
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The chief r-orts xii export are Bancoon and Calcutta, in Calcutta 
gnees are quoted g'tr bazaar maund and sMiiment is made in cases- 

or one ctrt. cross or 74 lbs. nett. In 
Rangoon the unit or =3% is the cvri. and 
shinicent tabes nlace in ca^es ■preigMng 


Vrcl ol sale aafl siupurKit. 
56 to 112 ibs. nett. 


BAW H11MP. 

term hsran is used to denote the 


Tbs term hemp is used to denote the fibre o£ at least three 
important Tarietiss g£ plants, namelr, ccnncbis sativa, aga'Oe sisalana. 

Trzds Tsristjes. 


d cmiaicna jur.cea tthich occur in India, 
but so far as her exporu trade is concerned 
it is the last named knomn generaliv as sar,n hemp trhich ranks first 
in importonee. rrhiie the cgavc tbninna. ccmmerciclle Imorra as sisal 
co:r.c~ nert. The fibre of hibiscus canT^cbiuus . or Deccan hemp is- 
better knorm perhaps s~ Bir-iUpaiam jute fjorn the port from rriach 
it is rrindpaliv exported, and as it actuallr competes in certain 
clashes of manufactures, e.g., heoTv C’s.* with the products of Bengal 
mills, it is classified statistically srith cotcIiotus end has been dealt 
■with already. "So official forecasts of the hemp crops are- published 
but In 1917 the Director or Srafisties instituted a special inquiry to 
»=c€rtain tie ama end estimated production in 1916-17, the results of 
which are tabulated bflom. 

TiKtE No. 2">3. — Area erj, 'silmcicd tncld cf hemp in 391(5-17. 




j -ixefi 

« 

i 

Yield. 



i 

.dcres. 

Cwis. 

Itadraa ..... 



1.97,500 

1.230.6SO 

Bombsv and Sind . 



lOO.SOO 

S97,rtS7 

Centra! Prcvinccs taid Berare , 

. 


I6I.10O 

I,0«,6i8 

XTcited Pro-rfness - 

. 


ITC.OOO 

947,745 

^ - 



Si-lOO 

389,372 

Pnajsb ..... 


. 

^ 9,200 

181,078; 

B£h^ and Orir=-i 



15.200 

63,960 

Barma .... 



600 

1,467 

Korth-tVest Frontier Brovincjs 


• 

700 

1,316- 

Delhi .... 

- 

, 

SCK) 

1,585- 


Total 

- 

785,200 

4,078.679 


Brom the ^Season and Crop Beperts’" ct the difierent pro'vinces, 
it has been estimated that the total area under hem'o in 193-3-64 
■was 395,054 acres. 

The true hemp cannabis taiiva. commortly spolten or as Indian 
kemp, is both indigenous and cn-UiTated, The preparation known as 
bhang and ganja. are made from the native products, rrhereas the 

preparation known as chcras is imported 

Area and prodneiion. overland from Central Asia (Yarkand). 

‘Ganja is produced in the j,W”nces of 
Madras, Bengal. Bihar and Orissa, Central Bro-rfnccs and Bombay 

•A>.'w.mc3_’b33 4'3’' to-~ 'by 10' broPd- rtj lb;, jc wi-igct. S psrtcr. 9 snot 

cortTuriicg a ft-npe. 

f jro cf araJlabtc- tlie ciittum rMii= cc!crnTiite^5L 

Hi ihft fer 
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Presidency proper. The total area in 1933 was 919 acres. No reU- 
^le figures are available as to the area of cultivation of tbe plant 
^om which. bha7ig is prepared. There is no Government factory 
for the production of^ ganja and bhang, but the cultivation of the 
plant and tbe collection of tbe wild product are governed by tbe 
issue of licenses. ^ The drugs are stored after collection in Govern- 
ment depots and issued to licensed vendors under conditions similar 
to those applying to tbe vend of opium. The import of Indian hemp 
•and bhang and of galencial preparations of Indian hemp is subject 
to restrictions, and their export is allowed only on the production of 
an import certificate from the importing country stating that the con- 
signment is required for legitimate purposes and that the resin or 
its preparations will not be re-exported. 

Botanical and historical evidence points to crotalaria juncca being 
indigenous to India and at a time when the value of jute as a fibre 
had not been commercially recognised, it received the early attention 
of the East India Company who procured their supplies from Salsettee 
near Bombay and made attempts to introduce it into England as 
A substitute for Eussian hemp. It is now widely grown in Bombay, 
the Central Provinces and the United Provinces. Of the 200,000 
ncres devoted annually to the crop in Southern India, the chief dis- 
tricts producing the fibre are the Godavari, Kistna and Tinnevelly 
■districts of the Madras Presidency, and Hyderabad State, but ifc is 
grown for cattle fodder as well as for fibre. Throughout India it is 
grown as a hharif crop, i.c., sown about the commencement of the 
rains and cut at the end of September or beginning of October. The 
fibre is obtained by retting the stems in water bruising with stones, 
rind re-soaking until the fibre strips off easily. The average yield of 
fibre ranges from 500 to 800 lbs. per acre and it has been calculated 
"that the percentage of fibre to dry stem is about 8. The sann hemp 
■exported from Calcutta is classified for trade pui'poses as (1) Benares, 
(2) Green or Baigarh, and (3) Bengal, the buUc of the shipments 
being made between October and hlay. The pre-war shipments of 
Benares sann hemp averaged about 85,000 hales of 350 lbs. each. 
The Bombay trade amounted in normal times to about 80,000 pressed 
bales of cwts. each, the principal trade descriptions being Pilibhit 
■{United Provvicch), Central Provinces [including Itarsi {Seont) and 
^Jubbiilpore], Devgad and Gulbarga.. All descriptions are hackled or 
combed in Bombay and shipped under private marks as combed or 
tow, the latter term being applied to the short ends of the hemp 
which are put to special uses in certain trades such as shipbuilding. 
The chief grades shipped from Sladras ports arranged in order of 
relative importance are — (I) Cocanada, (2) Gopalpitr, (3) Warangal, 
and (4) Upper Godavari. Except in the case of Gopalpur the colour 
is generally uniform, but shorts and few are graded separately. 

Sann hemp is essentially a cordage ^ fibre and much 
superior in durability to jute. It is put to a variety of uses in India, 
being converted into floor mats in the United Pro'vinces and cordage m 
most districts of India for local consumption- In the Central Pro- 
vinces and hladras Presidency, it is made into canvas and ba^ by 
cottagers. If flax spinning "machinery were_ introduced, there is 
reason to hope that the production in India of all the coarser 
materials such ns hose-pipes, belting and canvas for which the coimtry 

833 



has hitherto depended on imported flax manufactures mig i 
mercially successful. Hitherto nil the exports of sonn , 

been in the form ol raw fibre. Experiments in the 
sann hemp retting and handling are in progress in several pro 
and the recent trade reports show that there has been a o 
improvement in the quality of the Indian hemp now shippoi 
London. 


Sisal hemp is obtained from the spinj leaves of agave ^ 
which is commonly grown as a hedge in many parts of India. 
cularW on railway lines. The exploitation of the plant on a co - 
cial scale has been attempted in Sylhet, Tirhoot, Bombaj. 
Southern India, but probabU because the right species was 
cultivated, these efforts have generally proved unsuccessful. lo 
Mysore State, henequen hemp of Yucatan (agave rigda ^ 
Sisalava) is grown with success on waste lands. The fibre is ex^r 
ed by hand and is used locally in making ropes required by 
agriculturists. 


The bulk of the shipments of raw hemp of wliich statistics > 
Exports given below has hitherto consisted of S'’” 

^ ■ hemp. 


Table i^o. 204. — Quantities and values of hemp expofied m 
14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 omeards. 



In 1913-14, the distribution among the provinces nas as follows: 
Bengal 429.409 cwts., Bombay 224,790 cwt=. and Madras 57,289 
civts. The United Kingdom before and during the war was the 
principal individual customer for s<tnn hemp, but considerable quan- 
tities always v.-ent to the Ckintinent. In recent years the principal 
recipients are Belgium and the United Kingdom witli Germany, Italy, 
and Greece as next in importance. In 1935-36, 488,283 cwts. were 
shipped from Bengal, 129,893 cwts. from Bombay and 24,766 cwts. 
from Madras. 
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Table No. 205 . — Disiribuiion of the trade in hemp among priticipat 
importing countries in 1913-M and 1935-36. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1935 

-36. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V alue. 



£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

United Kingdom . 


294,694 

167,901 

128,837 

Belgium 

140,221 

129,090 

200,181 

133,190 

Italy .... 

103.333 

97,789 

11,231 

7,078 

France 

69,242 

61,006 

67,332 

44,941 

Germany 

68,341 

69,408 

68,141 

40,908 

Greece 

7,887 

6,870 

44,384 

26,033 

Denmark 

7,639 

6,806 

16,381 

12,051 

Other Countries 

17,441 

16,650 

67,381 

53,o40 

Total 

7 11, .548 

6S2.319 

642,932 

452,584 


The questioa of adulteiMtioii was taken up by the London Hemp 
Association in 1913 \\-ith tlie Government of India, who pointed out 

in then- reply that bujers should insist 
HacUllng and combing. upon getting the clean article and be 

prejnired to pay higher prices for it. In 
1916 the question was raised again by the Board of Trade who sug- 
gested to the Lidia Office that grading might be controlled by legis- 
lation. This the Government ot India pointed out iiould be a matter 
of considerable difficulty as so many different gradings are recognised 
in the Indian trade. The private marks of the bigger shippers carry 
with them a sufficient guarantee of consistent gi-ading to satisfy most 
buyers. Hackling or combine as practised particularly at Bombay 
get rid of the dust and dirt due to retting in dirty water. 

The bulk of the South Indian exports goes from Cocanada and 
Tuticorin. From the former port, shipment is usually made in bales 

of 400 lbs. while bundles of 14 cwts. are 
Unit ol sale and shipment, 'used in the latter. In Bombay, it is sold 

per candy of 25 Bombay maunds and 
shipped in bales weighing fiom 336 to 392 lbs. The unit of sale as 
well as of shipment is generally the bale of 400 lbs. Quotations for 
export are generally per ton c. i. /. 

There have always been considerable imports of raw hemp into 
India, chiefly of Manilla hemp from the Philippines. There are three 

mills in Calcutta and one in Bombay 
■ which utilise imported fibre. Between 

1913-14 and 1917-18 the value of these imports averaged about £69,000 
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but m 1918-19 ifc rose to nearly £171,000. The total lor 19M-35 v;as 
£16.821. In addition, the average annual irnporiq of hemp manufac- 
tures amount to £3,500. 


MIKEEAL OILS, 

The production of petroleum in India increased from IISJ million 
gallons in 1901 to 277i million gallons in 1913, 305^ million gallons 

tn 1921 and 311 million gallons in 1930, 
produrtion. chiefly to the ^eater productivity of 

the lenangyaung, yenang^\at, Singu and ilinbu fields in Burma, 
Digboi field in Assam and at Attock in the Punjab. The production 
in 19.30 was the highest ever recorded. There was a slight declme in 
the following years, the total production in 1933 being 306 million 
gallons. With an enormous Indian market adjacent, in which the 
use of kerosene for domestic consumption in supersession of vegetable 
oil illuminanls has be-en assiduously exploited by competing 
interests, the export trade has always been comparatively small; and 
practically confined to benzine or petrol in bulk, fuel oil and lubricat- 
ing oil. The Indian demand for kerosene now exceeds even the 
•greatly increased indigenous production, and imports into India from 
foreign countries averaged 79^ million gallons per annum during the 
•six years ending 1934-35. 

In 1910-11 the exports scarcely exceeded 2^ million gallons, but 
they rose in the following year to nearly 15 and aggregated in 1913- 

14 22 million gallons, valued at £142,000, 

■ as compared 'W'ith the coasting trade of 

119 million gallons, valued at £2.840,000, The foreign trade in fact 
consisted largely of benzine, though oil fuel for the Navy and 
lubricating oil which, prior to 1st April 1914, were also included in 
the same statistical head, helped to S'W'ell the total. In 1914-15 over 
20 million gallons of benzine, benzol, petrol and other motor spirit 
were exported to the United Kingdom and the sliipments in the fol- 
lowing year (all to the United Kinedom) exceeded £1.50,000, in 
value. The exports, foreign and coastwise, other than from Burma, 
are negligible. Alilitarv requirements, chiefly of petrol, in Meso- 
-potamia were largely met by re-export from Bombay to Persian GuU 
ports and therefore do not figure in the statistics of foreign exports 
from Burma, though from 1917 until the end of the war there were 
considerable direct shipments to Egypt from Pangoon. In 1918-19, 
24,845,000 gallons were exported, .and in 1919-20, 37,854 000 gallons, 
France and Italy being large recinients. and more than twelve million 
gallons going to Egypt ‘for orders'. The average annual exports 
during the fi%'e years ending 1924-25 amounted to 20,273.000 gallons. 
In the follo’ving quinquennium the average annual experts declined 
to 2,201.000 gallons. There has been a further decline in exports in 
■recent years, and the average annual shipments during four years 
ending 1933-34 did not exceed 84,000 gallon=^. Thi- precipitate fall 
in the export= of mineral oils is attributable to the greatly increased 
•demand in Tnd^a due to the development of road transport and 
increased consiim-otion as illuminants in place of vegetable oils. In 
the follownns table the distribution of the trade in 1913-14 and 1935- 
56 is contrasted. 



Table No. 206. — Dis^rib^^tion of the trade in mineral oils in 1913-14 
and 1935-36 contrasted. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1 

1935-36. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United Kingdom 

Gallons. 

15,268,640 

£ 

93,014 

Gallons. 

I,9b4 

£ 

"sT 

Holland .... 

3,060,663 

19.167 


United States of America 

2,920,4.>9 




Germany .... 

922.586 

SB 



Australia .... 

40,084 



, . 

Ceylon ..... 

39,644 

nlB 

770 

169 

Straits Settlements 

32,406 

1,143 

51,487 

-4,337 

Total (including other countries) 

22,308.700 

142,732 

55,705 

4,096 


The arraDgements under which foreign consignments of ben/ine 
aie marheted make it imposcibie to say, until some months after 
shipment, tvhat price has actually been realised. In 1913-14 values 
were calculated at the conventional rate of 1’ annas (lid.) per 
gallon, the declaied value at the time of export, but from 1919-20 
om.ards the x^ice adopted has been that cunent for wholesale ship 
meuts from India less excise duty. 

The unit of sale in Burma of fuel oil is the ton of 2,240 lbs. and 
of other oils the gallon. Shipment of fuel oh fioni Burma takes p ace 
usually in drums of 42 gallons. 

An excise duty of 10 annas (114<f.) per gallon is at piesent levied on 
all motor spirit produced m inciia and Buimu. and a conesuonumg 
duty of the same amount on foieign impoits. An excise duty of 2 
annas 9J pies (3'16d.) per gallon is levied on kerosene. The impoit- 
duty on kerosene is at present 3 annas 9 pies (4‘22d.) per gallon. 

FISH OIL. 


On the West coast of the Madras Presidency the cZwpca longiccps 
(sardines), appears in numerous and sometimes very large ® 

between August and June. The small fish is also known as^ ou- 

saidine”. The adult fish, which is 
production. generally fat. fields nom 10 to la per 

cent of oil when boiled and pressed in mere manual presses. e 
oil sardines are also found to some extent about the same season o 
fhe year on the East coast north of Cocanada. Formerly large qu 
thies of oil sardines used to be converted into manure by 
Wasteful and offensive method of sun-drying on ihe open^^ 
fhe excessive oil content rendered the fish unsuitab e ^ <-01 
purposes. In 1907-08 the Madras Department of ’P . 

cd itself in the subject and based experiments and 
early American practice, viz., that of bohing the fish in - ‘ 

pressing the mass for the oil in mnnii.al presses and the 

cakes as fertiliser. Kine smaller bub similar works spm - pjjg 
•^■une year, and. ip 1920 the number exceeded six fmuarea, 
output of dry fertiliser was apnroximatelv 20.0O0 on' . , 

oil -5,000 tonL In 1933-34 one hundred and 'ixty nine p 
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Kegapatam and Calicut arc the chief ports of export of fish guano. 

The unit of sale of the oil on the West Coast is tlie ton or the 
niaund of 28 lbs., shipment being made in tins of 2S to 36 lbs. 

LEMON GEASS OIL. 

The extraction of tlie essential oil contained in lemon grass 
■{ctjmhopogori fkxiiosns) is .an ipclustrv of considerable promise in 

Southern India as the oil which contains 
a large percentage of ctiTnl is utuized 
laigeu 111 the manufacture oi soaps and artificial scents. Cultiva- 
tion nia\ be described us a monopoH of the West Coast of tlie 
Hladnis Piosidenej’, the ni.im producing aicas being the Indian 
States of Tiavancore and Cochin and the southeni p.irt of the IMala- 
bar district. Lemon grass is both wild and cultivated. The bill 
sides on 111110 !) it rioinishes aie fired m Ja.nu.u-y The first ciop is 
ready to be hnn’bstcd in Jidy and the season for distillation extends 
to October, furnaces and stills being set up in the neighbourhood of 
the plantat’ons. The method of distillation is generally crude, and 
the lesnltant oil highly colomed .and so adulterated that the citral 
content seddom exceeds nO per cent as compared nitli 83 per cent in 
the jmie article^/ The trade -nhieh nas inconsiderable until the 
beginning of the present centniy retched a gieat impetus about 1903- 
O-l, but the temptation of liigli prices encouraged crude methods of 
distillation and subsequent adulteration and when the demand in 
Europe was discovered to be unequal to the absorption of the quan- 
t’ry which Trnvaneoro and Malnb.ar were prepared to export, a fall 
in piicos which followed made distillation scarcely profitable There 
was some revival again before the war both in ]ii-ices and in the 
volume of the tiade. and private efforts, supplemented by those of the 
Travoneore Barber to obtain a better quality of oil have proved th.ai 
theie jc; a st^'ady and increasing demand in Europe and America for 
the purer product which is yielded by redistillation. Travancore oil 
used in pre-war times to be shipped cither from Alloppoy or Cochin, 
but no export statistics are available for the former port. The quan- 
tities that went forward from ports in British India, medniy Cochin, 
in the pre-war year, 1918-19 and in the last five years are .shewn in 
the following table. 


Twi.f No. 209 — Quaniity and vahic of lemon grass oil cxporlrd in 
7973-14. lOlS-7.0 nvtJ from 7937-39 onwards. 
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41.410 
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77.700 

so.an 

lo.w-.ia 

• 

• 
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93.sr7 

04.40 j 


3.39 






The princiijal pre-war des^nations were France, which accounted 
for more than SO per cent ot the total, Germany, the United King- 
dom and the United States, and the war did not cause any material 
aiterat’on in the distiibiition of the trade except that Gennany w'as- 
Gin.inatcd and a new m.Ml:'>t apparently found in Switzerland. 
Dunne the post-war period France, the United States, and the 
United Kingdom have maintained their position as the principal 
recipient^, and Germany has made her re-appearance. In 1933-34 
the United States of .\nierica tooh 43 per cent of the total exports, 
the Unitod Kinedom 31, France 12. and Germany 7. 


The unit of sale on the IVest Coast ’s a dozen bottles of 22 oz. 
each, the unit in Madras being the lb. Shipment from Cochin is made 
„ .ip dnuns containing 67~ dozen hotFes. In 

m of s a an s ipmen . lemon grass oil is sold in tins of 

■2S lbs and bottles of 1 lb. each, while shipment takes place in 
copper pots of 125 to 250 lbs. 


MANURES. 

Ihe Indian cultuator is generally too poor and his holding too 
Email to make mtensive manunng profitable. Green manunng is- 
common and the benefits to the soil from the cultivation of nitro- 
gs-uous plants is not unrecegnised, but dried cow dung which is the 
commonest manuie available is too commonly preferred as fuel for 
domestic purposes. The chief internal demand for manures is there- 
fore from the tea and coffee planting industries for whom, in addi- 
tion to the supplies available in the country, over 66 tfaousaud tons 
of u’-tifieiai and other kinds of manures valued at £502,913 were 
imtortoi m 19.34-35. £>« against 50 tiioiisnnd tons talued at £303.148 
in 1933-31. 

Of the ammal manures produced in India, the principal are derhed 
from fish and bones. The fish manure industry on the ^ilalabar 
_ . . Coast has already been separately noticed*". 

*■ The total exports from India of fish 

•1 -lure (inchidu’g an inconsiderable quantity of guano derived from 
the excrement of birds and bats’) ore shown in the table below. 
Prices, it wiU b^ noticed, are much higher than tho'e obta’ning in 
the post-war period, though there has been a marked diminution in 
quantity. 


T^rr.v No 210. — Qucntifii ar.a vnhir of flah manure and guano 
e-zporled. in 2913-14, 191S-19 and from 1931-32 onicards. 
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The trade is distributed between iladras, Burma and Sind, the 
shares of Bombay and Bengal being negligible. Shipments are 
mainly directed to Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. 

In 19^3-31, 9,600 tons of fish manure were produced in South 
I^nara and 4,000 tons in IMnlabar in the ^Madras Presidency. The 
prices of fish manure in that year ranged between 10s. and £3 per 
ton. 

The unit of sale in Madras is the cwt.. the ton or the candy of 
600 lbs. and sliipment, chieflj^ from Jlangalore is made in bags of 24 
qrs. and rarely, of one cwt. 

There was a considerable demand before the war for crushed 
bones in IVance and Belgium for the manufacture of bone-black, 
_ „ buttons, etc. Bone meal was also export- 

ed in pie-war dajs to Hamburg, wnue 
a coarser quality ivent to Liverpool and Hull for the manufacture 
of superphosphates. The war which cut oS India from external 
supplies encouraged the internal demand. In 1931, 21 mills for bone 
crushing and manure were in existence in India, of which 6 (553) 
wore in Madras, 5 (1,009) in Bombay, S (1.3S5) in Bengal, 1 (210) in 
the United Provinces and 1 (56) in Hyderabad. The figures in 
brackets indicate the number of persons employed. 

The following table shows the distribution of the trade in recent 
years as compared with the pre-war and post-war figures. It will 
be soon that shipments since 1931-32 have been fairly steady. 

T.vbi.c Ivo. 211 . — Quaniitu and vaJtir of cxpoils of boncft and hone- 

meal fToni India in 19i3-14. 191S-19 and front 1931-33 onieards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

T nlue. 






Tons. 

£ 

lOlS-14 


. 



105,415 

oo*> 

191S-1P 





la,73! 

34,400 



• « * 



^>7,778 

174.CG2 

io:r2-,a3 



. 


21.365 

101.104 

1M3-.5I 


• * * 



24.S19 

10S.GI4 



• 

. 


56.474 

1,51,771 

193.-I-3G 





42,S9i 

170.06S 


Figures prior to 1931-32 iticiude ciushed bones. 

The privincial distrnnitioa of the trade in the pre-vrat >ear 
w.is as follows : Bengal 43,337 tens Sind 2.5,5<X5 tons. Bombay 25,364 
tons, ^.ladras 9,425 tons and Burm-v tons, the chief de-itin'itit-ns 

being Belgintn, France, the XTnitod Kingdom. Japan and Germany. In 
193,).31 tiie provincial distribuiion was; Bengal 12 959 tons. Bonibay 
1.514 t ms Shivl 4.267 tons, Madr.is 4,919 ton= and Burma 1.160 tons, 
the- chief destinatio-.is beine the XTnited KingiloTn. Ceylon and 
Belgium. 
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'1 he unit uC 'iiilo in Caluiittn and Miidrac ‘lie ton oi 2,210 lbs. 
tlioiif,')! Kisr.tclii '.(■IK on tin- ‘-{'itifhrd nuiunn. The unit o! sale as 

tvdl jic of phiptn'^n* in Bombae ia t’iCr 
Unit of Sale !ind shipment. CnU'utln bone-ni''al, 

sWuin-d .uni lui-i' an.f d. and ! inalifd lionea nru (".ported in bags o£ 
221 lha iieil. From Mediae : > v.c'l aa fmtn JCnraeiii ahit)m''nt 

K m'id( in !) iga of 2 e^l^^ 


Blood-meal. 


Itxi.oila of dn> (1 bio'id or ■■blfM>d-)m-i\l’' nccotding to trade cUi«ai- 
fie.'t'ou a’" not a 'pnr.it'dv ’econjed. hul, ajjpri'Ciidde (jn <nt lies 

ohl.itii.-d fi nil the ahamhu*! bou.e<, m big 
eiti's '.iieli iia ('nleuila, 1'radnn! and 
"re shippid ft 1.,\‘ it .n i • limated lii.il l-'iO tons valued at 

<\riitil<'d f ..’n Jjoiidft\ m > acb '.cat. Dncl blood is 
of 1-M to IfiS lb- in P.oin'nay \jiiir)'il men'* is ^-oid p''r 
to 10 pet er’il nilioe.'-n and hotn meal 12 to Ih m r ornt 


IS nnh V 
C 7.')' i .1 ■ 
" r in 1, 
Hiiif of 8 
nif ro_en 

ajiiitfr.'O)! 


■f 11 tni tne'd nipo in* 1-0 
The bulk of f'o “bip- 
m(pf= eof=i fmm ISi nga! v itb S'nd 'ind Boml ny es m''t in. inniort- 
nnee lit - leein’"!',* ii-'ine .Trip.'in -md l’’e I'nil-al Kigd -in 


'f he fjvrr.'>ef annual oNporls o 
t(d\ 2,(1 tri ion. \aliit>>l a( kll.''!.' 


('’udf sjiitp.-tre 1 - ' .\tr.ieted Omn the earlfic coutidtiins: u‘-ua!Iy 
not jpoio tiian fi\6 per cent of nitiale. nus crude ‘■nlij/Ctie, u'hich 
,, , isuiy contain from SO to 50 pec < ent of 

Mmeral manures. foiMpn matter is used as a fertiii' i r. In 

1924. the !nle-.t leur for Mltirh lisrure't of pioduetion arc .'inilablo, 
8,.7'2 tons Mere ninnufncUirtd, Expeptine a few bundred tons lO- 
quired for intoninl consumption as fertiliser, most of tbo o itput is 
exported to loroign countiics The quantity exported in 1933 
nmoiiiileil lo 189 997 cuts vuUiefi at 0117 130 as compared uitb 
165 782 cals lalucd at 092, 272 in the prceedine year The prir-ci* 
pal recipients v.ero the T'nited Kinedorn. Covlon, and ftla'uiiius. 
Tlie on’v otlier mineral manures e\T)ortd in ant quantity arc fiulphnte 
of ammonia sulphate of potash and ludnitc 

The follow ine statement shows the figures of production of ainmo- 
nium pulphnto in jecenl years 


Tvtii.t Xo. 212. — 'Production of mlphair of ammonia from 19"2 

nmvarda. 


.\rtifle 

n 

la'is. 

i loru. 

i 

I 103.7 


1 Tonr, 

Ton*?. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Siilphai^ of ArnTPonifl 


D,S 85 

i 

1 ), 77 .S 

] 7 , 39 S 


In lOSI-Sl, 3,053 tons valued at JS19.8.51 wore exported as com- 
pared with 2,121 tons valued at £1.3,366 in 19.93-3-4 and 303 tons 
valued at £2,925 in 1992-33. Practicallv the whole quantity g^es to 
Ceylon from Bengal. The unit of sale is generally the ton and ship- 
ment is made in bags of 2 civ'ts nett. 
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0£ the other manures exported from India, the principal are 
oilcakes, the chief items being linseed, castor, groimdnut, sesamum. 

Othar manures. already 

been dealt with m the respective articles 

on seeds. 

SPICES, 

pepper. 

The trade in pepper is perhaps the oldest, and during the hhddle 
Ages was one of the most impoitanl branches of commerce between 
Euiope and the East. Then and even earlier the West Coast of 
India en]o\cd a piaclical monopoly, theie being e\Klcnte that it was 
flourishing as early as the fifth century A D , hut hi the besiinniug 
of the nineteenth century the competition of the Mnln\ Arcliipeiago 
had proved too stiong and it had lapsed into comparetiic insignifi- 
cance. Yet eien now the averace value of the exports from the 
British Indian poits nniiroximates to £326,000 a year 


Area and Production. 


iliuNUb ui a Uoi, moist 
In Bengal, peppei is 
in the northern parts 
Sylhet and the southern 


Pepper is the berry of a vine-hke climbing plant {pipo) 'iignnnj 
w’hich grows wi^d in the forests of Malabar and Travancore and is 

extensi%ely cultivated by Europeans and 
Indians in and below the Western Ghats 
fioin Kaiwar lo Cape Gotnouu. it 
clniuito witii an abundant iMinfall 
grown to ii very limited extent only 
of Jessoio, while in Assam, except in 

slopes of the Khasiti Hills, very little is produced. In Bombay the 
uvea under the crop in 1904-05 amounted to G,73G acres and in 1905- 
06 to 7,-183, practically the whole of which was in Kanara. In 
Jlndras, tiio prbcipal producing areas arc Malabar, Cochin and Tra- 
vancore, and, to a small extent, Coorg and South Kanara. The 
vines are usually propagated from cuttings and the first crop is 
obtained in the third tear, the beirics ripening in March. A vine in 
full bearine in a good year will car.-y about 1,000 clusters of fruit 
yielding 4 lbs. of dried pepper^. The yield from some of the Kanara 
gardens in the Bombay Presidency is probably rather Irelier. The 
life of xnne is about seven years. To obtain rvhitc pepper the benies 
nfk'V beiui; plucked arc soaked in water for seven or eight day- until 
tile pulp ferments. The mass is then trampled under by coohVs to 
reinoNe the pulp fioni the ston*'. and sun-dried. Little oi no white 
pepp '!■ is umduced in India. Jilach pepper is derived from tbe 
unripe beny picked creon. heaped and dried wlien the skin and 
pu'p adheres as n minklod roverim: to tlm store. Two rrnnes of 
qrafiti are known on tlio West Coast. f»r . Allcppey and Tejpciwrni, 
of which (he int{<'r in normal limes commands a slic.Iit piemium over 
tin' fo'mer, ns the rcnprr is bolder and heavier 


'i't a tot'd oMiorts of Indian repper durirsr the period 1900-1907 
nvi'i '/ed 12 nYpOtki Ifis, v.alned at about £275.00.3. In 1913-14, 


Or-ritecr. ll’c Iiirtirn Empirt', Vel. Ill, jnvp 5*. 



13,860,000 ibs. valued at t2);>.»hyO (average lalue 5d. per lb), ^^e^e 
_ ^ exnorieti. During live .rears ending 1922- 

3sport<. average annual exi/>rts amounted 

10 11.2'.)3,f/X> lbs. v.ilued at Jf281.0(xi in the fo!‘.ov,mg quinquennium 
13,.jST,090 lbs, ol pej'per valued at i-loSjOGO were shipped at an 
average per year. During the ‘•treu rears ending 1934-33, the artr.age 
annua! exports amounted to 9.620 000 lbs valued at £370,000. The 
export trade in 1913-14 1918-10 and in the last fire years is illustrated 
by the following table 


TtELi: No. 21-3.— Quanhfq and value of pepper exported from India 
?!i 101-3-U, ]9iS-19 and from 1931-32 omcardf. 


Year. 

t 

ily. 

Vflttie. 

.4vcragc value 
per Ifa. 


ib<s 

£ 

(f. 

191S-14 . 

13 S79,9r,4 

2*9.943 

3-0 

I91S 1!) . 

12.S4S.7 IS 


9-0 

1031-32 . 

I0..',3S,S6I 

2S0,414 

C-4 

1932-33 ... 


170*355 

0-1 

1933-34 . 

6.597,8aS- 

130,79.3 

.7-0 

1934 3, ■> . 

S.2<*7,S40 

1S3,7T9 

5-3 

1933-OC . 

2,9 S.4S0 

.77,214 

4-6 


The average value, wbich had declined during some years after 
the armistice, has airain reached the pre-war level in recent years. 

Tlie chief importing countries in the last pre-war year and in 1935- 
30 arc- siiervn m the followinc table 


TruLE X'’’ 214 — Difirhutum of the irodr ft, pepper among principal 
importing coiiiitrics in 1913-14. and 1935-36 contiaried 


Countries. 

1915-14. 

1935-36. 

Quantity. 



Taliio. 

TTnitea Kingdom 

Germany 

Italy * . . . . 

Trsn ..... 
Egypt . ... 

United Stat^ of Americ*! 

Other countries 

lb'. 

1,779.274 

3.110,341 

2,S96,060 

•650,970 

192.2.70 

2 372.22S 

i’ooiioiv 

1 ^^^ 1 

]b=-. 

116,144 

1*.4S0 

2,24l,.36S 

14.224 

.336 

179.200 

3SS,328 

£ 

2,451 

495 

41,225 

1)5 

10 

4,no 

S,6SS 

Totil 

13,870,964 

289,943 

2,93S.4S0 

.77,214 


The principal shipments to Germany in 1913-14 were unusually 
heavr. Pepper, ’ -e have since learnt, is an vneredient in the manu- 
facture of tear_ shells. In 193-5-36. Italy and the Pnited States of 
America took 76 and C per cent., respectively of the total esports- 
while the United Kingdom and Germany accounted for 4 and -6 per 


*Tigures for Persian Gulf area of Asiatic Turkey. 
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cent, respectively. Tellicherry pepper is derived from two 

varieties of vine Irnown in the vernacular KaUiivaUi and Balankotta 
is not only shipped from Tollichen-y, but also from the neighbouring 
ports of Calicut, Gannanor and Badagara, while Cochin, Alleppy and 
Tiiticorin are the outlets for the pepper grown in the Cochin and 
Travancore States. The distribution of the trade in 1913-14 and 1935- 
36 among the provinces is given in the table subjoined. Aladras has 
alwa.ys taken a preponderating share of the trade. 


T.M 5 nr. ITo. 214-A — Distribuiion of the tmde in pepper among the 
various provinces in India in 1913-ld, and 1935-36 contrasted. 


Provinces. 

1913-14. 

1935-30. 

Quantitja 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

.Madras . . . . • 

Bombay .... 

Smd . . . . • 

Bengal ..... 
Burma ..... 

Total 

lbs. 

12,005,786 

1,683,021 

6,748 

123,734 

672 

£• 

240,177 

40,636 

144 

2,959 

27 

lbs. 

2,793,108 

101,920 

5,040 

57,456 

S90 

£. 

52,993 

2,354 

83 

1,735 

48 

13,879,964 

289,943 

2,958,480 

57,214 


Pepper is packed for export from Afadi-as ports in bags of IJ cwts. 
nett, horn Bombay in bags of 140 to 168 lbs. nett and from 
„ , , ... Calcutta in bundles of 224 lbs. nett. The 

Unit Of sale and shipment. Telhcherry is the cwt. and 

ip. Cochin the GOO-lb. candy. Bombay sells in bags of 140 to 168 
lbs. and Calcutta on the basiaar maund. 

In addition to tlTe foreign trade, movements by rail and river 
and coastwise by sea between the provinces for internal consumi>tion 
Imports ahvays been considerable. During 

the three years ending 1934-35 the coast- 
wise imports bj sea averaged about 19 million lbs., of which Calcutta 
and Bombay took 8 million lbs. each, and Sind 2 million lbs. Im- 
ports from foreign countries were mainly from the Straits Settle- 
ments, the total quantity in 1932-33 being 1,427.000 lbs., in 1933-34, 
1,290,000 lbs. and in 1934-35, 711,000 lbs. 


Chillies. 

Onginating in tropical Americ.r .uid introduced into India 
someheio about the middle of the seventeenth century bv the 
Oulttvatioa. Portuguese, there are at present many 

varieties of capsicitui disseminated over 
largo tracts in India, both as garden and field crops. No separate 
statistics of production or of acreage are available but in Madras, the 
province with by far the largest production, the area has been 
estimated at not less than 3TO,000 acres annually; and while the 
distribution is pretty general .'Cultivation is partietilarlv large in the 
'Cnntur district and the uplands of Godavari and Kikna,° Outside 
Madras the chief producing are.ns are in Eastern and Northern 
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Of the guantitv exported in 1913-14, 4,220,551 lbs. went from 
Bombav, 3,158,653 lbs. from Calicut, 1,275,421 lbs. from Cochin 
and 314,356 ibs from Calcutta. The substantial decline in the 
volume of shipments in 191S-19 was attributed chiefly to the greatly 
reduced tonnage available at West Coast ports in that year. The 
total shipments for the Madras Presidency in 1918-19 aggregated 
less than 800,000 Ibs. During the three years 1931-32 to 1933-34 the 
volume of exports averaged 5,897,000 lbs. to which Bombay contri- 
buted 71 per cent, and l^Iadras Presidency 28 per cent. 

While India exports on an average about 6,000,000 lbs. of ginger 
every vtar her imports averaged 207,000 lbs. per annum during 5 

years ending 1933-34. cbiefiy from Japan 
into Bombay and Calcutta. A marked 
impiovement in the imports v.-as noticed in 193-1-35 when 1,449.504 
ibs v.t-re imported against 142,352 lbs. in tbs previous year. 


Cardamoms. 


! The cardamoms) which enter in the export trade of India fate 
obtained from the capsules of perennial herb [elettaria. cardamoinum) 
Cultivation indigenous to the humid forests of Western 

and Southern India where it is extensively 
cultivated at elevations from 500 to 5,000 feet. Two varieties of 
cardamoms are recognised, ^lysore, round, smooth-slanned capsules 
and Malabar, long, rough-grained capsules, known as sliorh and 
thoit longs. The foirnsr arc preferred and command a higher price. 


Cardamoms are cluelly used for medicinal purposes, for flav’ouring 
cak»s and liquors and as an ingredient in German sausages. The 

essential oil used medicinally as a carmi- 
native and in connection with perfumery 
in France and the United States of America is derived not from the 
5ilalabar nor Mvsore caidamom, but from the so-called ‘greater 
cardamom' of Nepal (awouium subulaiuvi). ^ 


the c.ipisules which ripen in September and October arc hand- 
gathored and sent down to th-e ports, and vvliile some are dried and 
IJethoa ol KarHeling. bleached in tlie sun before export, better 
qualities are generally cured more eia- 
bor.vtrl'. . Alter being sulpbur-bleacbed the stalk end of each pod is 
curclulh ciipp.ed and the capsules are then graded. Such cardamoms 
tiiuadv fttcu in London about double the p;rice per lb. of the le=s 
tarcfdiiy nrc'paicd pQd=. In sonic quarters there has been an ii,- 
crca=;cd demand lately for dried green cardamoms which are supposed 
to be more highly flat out ed than the bleached e.ardamoms. 


rc packed for expert from 5.1adras ports in cases of 

o6 lbs. lo_l cv-t. each in the case of shipment to London, Australi.’v 
CiC,, nnu in bundles of 120 to 300 lbs. in the case of shipment to the 

Bombav- is the Snrti maund 
‘-i « ib:> "hipnicnt is made in bogs coutfiiniug 140 ibs. nett 

^ Tb'" fo'lov.vng table shows the chief pons of export and the propor- 
share or the trade . njoyed by each in the rear preceding the 
outbreak; oi war and in 1935-36. 
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Table :So. 211.— Share of the yorts in cxpoJfs of cardamoms in W13~ 
l-i and 1935‘36 contrasted. 



1913-14. 

1935.30. 

Ports. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Slodrns Ports . 

lbs. 

191,709 
03,905 
105,0 IS 

51-0 

17-0 

27-0 

lbs. 1 

404,20S ! 
0,100 : 
929,488 * 

30-0 

•5 

09-0 


Exports from Calcutta were in 1913-14 considerably above tbe 
average, owing to greater facilities for shipment, largo quantities 
being railed up from the West Coast for despatch from, this Port. 

Tbe next table shows the foreign trade, quantity and value, in 
1913-14, 191S-19, 1919-20 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


T.able Mo. 218. — Quantity and value of cardamom exported fiom 
India in 1913-14, 191S-19. 1919-20 and from 1931-S2 omcard.s. 


Year. 

Qunntity. 

Value. 








lbs. 

£ 

1013-11 




* 



373,401 

40.994 

1018-19 







041,050 

51.005 

1910-20 







1,854,048 

170.3SS 

1031-32 







723,850 

92,785 

1932-33 







035.872 

108,804 

1933-34 







1.311,700 

159.320 

1034-33 







1,039,021- 

11-1,825 

1935-30 







1,340,304 

142,003 


Though the volume of exports from hladras ports declined from 
over 100,000 lbs. in 1913-14 to 21,000 lbs. in 1917-lS, very large 
shipments from Calcutta and Bombay, chiefly to the United Iving- 
dom, raised the all-India total (893,166 lbs.) in the latter year to 
nearly three times that for 1016-17 (311,790 lbs.) and shipmeiits in 
1919-20 were phenomenal, though values were below pre-war rates. 
In the triennium 1931-32 to 1933-34 exports of cardamom averaged 
1.000,490 lbs. of which Sweden look 2G per cent, and the United 
Kingdom 12 per cent. The other principal direct customers for Indian 
cardamoms are Germany, the United States of America and Arabia. 

Betelnuts. 

Tbe belelnut, -which is the fruit of the arecapalm (arcca catechu), 
forms in conjunction with the leaf of the betel vine {piper bctic) and' 
a little lime and clove or nutmeg, tbe common masticatory of tbe 
East, known all over India as pan supori. Statisrically' both the 
betelnufc and the betel leaf are regarded as spices and the internal 
demand for the former is so great that the import trade is of much 
greater moment than the export, though there is some traffic out-wards 
with colonies -where Indian emigrants abound. Though supplies of-' 
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Eliape of quills under wbicli name they are sold. Thicker pieces of 
bark from the larger shoots are sold as chips which command lowei 
prices as the liavoiii is interior. Three valuable essential oils are 
also obtained from the tree, one from the bark, one from the leaves, 
Imown as clove, od, and one from the root, all with medicinal pioper- 
ties. Ko statistics of area or pioduction of cinnamon are maintained 
but the jield per acre is said to be loO lbs. 

The "provinces contributing to the insignificant export trade are 
iMadias and Bengal the chief port, in the former presidency being 

Tellichery on the West Coast. The true 
Exports. cinnamon is veiy commonly adulterated, 

specially in powder lorm, uith (ussia ligiica the bark of cassia 
ciimamomum common in East Bengal, the Ivhasia Hiils and Burma, 
and the exports from Bengal vould most probably seem to be of this 
origin, it will be noticed fiom the following tabic that there has been 
a muiked decline in the ^olumo of exports durhig recent years. Tlie 
piincipal destination of the exports is the United Ivingdom. 

Table Xo. 220. — Quantdxi and value of exports of civnavon frojn 
indiii i« 1913-14. 191S-19 axi-d from 1931-32 ontunrd.s. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

A^nitic. 







lbs. 

£ 

1913-U 






33,170 

1,015 

191S-19 





. 

71,o70 

2,329 

4931.32 






10,528 

424 

1932-33 






4,480 

132 

19.33-34 






0,490 

201 

1934-35 






8,9C0 

100 

193o-b0 


• 

* 

* 

* 

5,370 

82 


The unvt of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar inaund and shipment is 
made in bags of 2 niaunds. On the West Coast sales are on the 

basis of the cand 3 - of 601) lbs. or the maimd 
weighing 28 lbs , while exports are made 

in bags of 100 or ICS lbs. 


TTnit ol Sale and Shipment. 


Cloves. 

Cloves aie the diied, unexpanded flower buds of eugenia 
cariiophyllata plucked wlieu they assimie a bright pink or scarlet 
colour and generally diied in the snn with or without scalding, the 
j'ield from each tree being about 6 or 7 lbs. of diw cloves. There is 
no sv'Stematic cultivation in India and no statistics of acreage or 
jneld are separately recorded. 'VOloves are chiefly grow'n in the foot- 
hills of the Western Ghats in the Madras Presidency. A valuable 
essential oil is obtained fiom the dry buds which is largely employed 
in perfumeiy. -s/ 


Zanzibar and Pemba contribute four-fifths of the world’s supplj' 
of cloves and India on an average imports over 7 million lbs. valued 
Exports about £267,000 from these tw'o coun- 

tries. Exports from India on the other 
hand are small and in value seldom exceed £600. In 1913-14 the 
total quantity shipped reached barely 10,000 lbs. The total rose to 
21,000 lbs. in 1915-16 while in 1917-18 and the following year 19,000 
ibs. went out from Calcutta probably on account of freight being more 
readily obtainable there than in Madras which used to enjoy a mono- 
poly of this trade. In recent years the exports have declined steeply. 
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Coil yarns. wlicel as in Travtmcori'. iUo infers 

„„is .*o.t tm «w j-Md hcttw m.f>=rM 

,,m n„f». Aml.liM UKtaalcrs .,™i r SmJ A>1«. 

ViP^i vnrne Anicnflo {superior or ordmnty^, Atflpnt, » yromc, 
oriyall® Lii »!to, «>c tealWa. .vW ««v "C'o 

ducccl or coilccied bufc now obimimbW {roin otlu-r plnct-s u‘. veil, an 
easili' distingoisliablo by tiicir colour and iv.ist. 

Between the spinner and tbc sbiiipcr Ibe yarn pass-, tiiroupii wmiy 
bands. The first middleman may he a peUy .^bopb'Pper nito bn 
lianas. ncccpted yarn in pa.r-rnent bn- ru'c or salt. 

TiadB oiganlsatlon. of n <bed in which IwU n 

dor.en or more piece-workers wash and spin the fibre iroin bis coji- 
pits. Eventnoily the yarn, wbicii is all in sliort hanks, rcaelu s 
dealers who sort' it roughly according to colour and thielviu sa and piu- 
if. up ill bundles weighimr a stnndard maimd or imiltip!i-s l.ivreot. 
before disposing of it to tbc big dealers at liie eoasl potts wluim 
the shippers get their supplies, or to the inannfaetuK'is Th*' ^mpptr 
is obliged, wben the yam bas been o\umiu<‘'d and gradf'd. by uouicn 
according to size aud colour, to get it rewinded into long hatiVvS of 
. 450 yards weighing 2^ lbs. each at a cost of abort Bs- 10 per ton 
because the village workers cannot ho persuaded to do so. ^ Tims"' 
lianks are then tied across and mntlo into bundles each noifihiiig one 
cAvt.. which again are baled and hydraulically pressed before ahijunout. 
Inferior vams aro done up in bundles known as dholls of .5 or “ lbs. 
for acecptanco as broken stowage. The middlemen aTrangc- for s.^icn 
through brokers on payment of commission wbidi varies from 1 .sh 
6d to 3 sli. per six hundredweights. Tiw yarn is sold at Mleppy on 
spot cash basis or stock system. The yam intended for iworseas cv- 
norls is supplied by the contractor on the “haled weight” baM'. 
These bales are made according to (be firm’s grades. The princip.aT 
ports of shipment are Alloppy, Cochin and Calicut. 

The exports of manufactured coir exclude rope (which is separately 
classified in the trade veturnsi and consist cluetly of yam. The 

following fable shows tbc quantity and 
Export oI mannfactnrod value exported in recent years as con- 
trasted with the pre-war and post-war 
figures. 


Table Eo. 221. — Quaniihj and vahic of mamifachtrcd coir, excluding 
rope in 1913-14, WIS-W and from 1931-39 onwards. 


Year, 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

1913--14 


, , 




38,010 

r>97,r.10 

1918-19 






13,105 

233,340. 

J9.SPS2 


. 




20,390 

505,030 

19S2.S3 






20,904 

4 5 ’,284 

19sa-34 






31,102 

677,104 

1934-35 

, 

, 

• • • 



31 ,319 

.598,211 

1935-30 

• 

' 


• 

• 

34,323 

050.192 


35.3 

\V 



The- following sUilomont sliows the cvjwTts of coir goods from the 
'Iravancoro State, til! routes. 

Taelf. No. 222.— Export of coir goods from Tracancorc State bg all 

routes. 


(Year cnllnR rriUtiJlf iif Afirnt). 


IVar. 

i 

i 

Coir i‘ 
fit>r«-. 1 

Coir , 

t 

CmJ- 

yirn. 

Crtir ^ 
f tat*. 

1 

1 <r»ir 

1 rt'lltJrc, 

1 ana ' 

Gnrd j 

1 : 

of 

1 I> 1-i.S 

rf-auirc-a 


i' 

Cwti. ! 

Cut' 

CttL*. 1 

( ut* 

fwt“. 

: f 

! . f 

1030-31 . 

i 

2-0 

i 

* 


1 . 

4<7>'>0 

1931-32 . 

} 



173.rV» . 

, 101, 

1 oivno 1 


1932-3*5 . 

i 

4,C«C7 I 

303 

5t0,010 

29^,017 

2/J''»,709 

1 » 

cno.o^d) 


Kote. — ( 1) Mfltting3, rug3 nnd druggrt^ liaie bi^n convcTt''d from yard-- into 
•cwl. at tV‘ rate of 33 "3 yards per cw t. 

(2) 3,000 httflcB haro been td!:en to yield n candy of coir C cw-ts. 


Before the outbreak of war Germany took ralhei more and the 
■tJnited Kingdom rather less than 30 per cent, of the whole, th -2 
.balance going in about equal abates to Holland, Belgium aisd France 
In 1018-19 tonnage w'as scarce and the exports w ere restricted chiefiy 
to malting. In recent years, the principal recipients are the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Netherlands, Belgium. France and Italy. 

The West Coast ports are practically closed to traffic during the 
■south-west mon«oon, and the season for shipment therefore run« from 
September to May. The yam is shipped from Cochin in coils of 1 
cw’t. and bales of 3 cwt., from Cocanada in bales of 280 and 283 ibs. 
and from Calicut in bales of 3 cwts. The unit of =ale in Cochin is 
the candy of GOO lbs., in Calicut the cwt., and in Cocanada the candy 
-of 500 lbs. 

Of the ports participating in the trade. Cochin, it will he seen, 
-continues to enjoy a preponderating share. The pre-'svar percentage of 
Cochin was 76 and of Calicut 21. 


Tabltj No. 223. — Quantity and percentage share of the principal 
ports in the exports oj manufactured coir in 2034-35. 


ports. 

Export*:. 

Percent- 

age. 

Coir 

yam, 

1 

Coir mats j 
and 

mattings. 

Coir 

manufac- 

tured 

other 

Bortr. 

Total. 

Zladras Pre-ridtrfy — 
Cocanada 

Cochin . 

Calicut ... 
Mangalore 

Cwta. 

G,336 

376,286 

104,940 

1 1,810 

1 

Cwt^. 

G2,898 

o 

9,5S0 

554 

CwtB. 

G..13G 

448,764 

163,499 

1,810 

1 

71 

26 

•3 
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The signs of qiiiility arc colour, which should he golden, strength, 
ilen"(h and lightness. On the Malabar Coast about a dozen different 

grades are recognised, wdiich may be 
placed roughly as follows in order of merit 


Grades of yarn. 


Alnpat 

Anjongo 
Aratory 
Ashtomudy 
ICuruva or Curwa 

Vycomo 

JBencli 

Calicut (fine unsoakeci 
BoyporO 
■ Quilandi 
Kndalundi . 

Poonani 
Chowghat . 

Ariyalur 

Kollai . _ . 
Parnpanangadi . 

Cooliiii 


Pino hand-twisted. 


1 


J 


All wlioel-twistod. 


^ AYeaving yarns, hand-twistod. 


Poping yarn. 


Ail the above jams are two-ply and so is the loosely twisted yarn 
-of inferior quality shipped from Cocanada to the extent of about 400 
d07is annually. Alapat coir is probably the finest in the world and 
has always commanded a higher price than any other variety on the 
Hmropean market. There is also Dio: coir which is brought over to 
the mainland to the extent of four to five thousand cu ts. annually by 
the Laccadive and Amindivi islanders and taken over by Government 
at privileged rates in lieu of tribute. This coir is thereafter sold by 
auction at IMangalore, and though it varies very much in quality the 
'best is only inferior to Alnpat and Anjengo. The importance of the 
industry on the ^Malabar littoral is illustrated by the table subjoined 
which gives details of the foreign exports. 


Tabue Ko. 224. — QuanlUy awl vahtc o/ inana/acfinrd coil (excluding 
rope) exported in 1913-14. 191S-19 and from 1931-33 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

1913-14 


. • 




33,300 

.587,000 

1918-10 


• • » 




13,090 

232,000 

1931-32 






20.2.51 

oG0,740 

1932-33 






20,633 

443,374 

1933-34 






30,931 

.574,111 

1934-3.3 






31,149 

.594,032 

1935-3fi 

• 

• 




34,064 

, 6.52.,594 


Mats and matting of every desci’iptiou arc woven from coir yam 
■on handlooms at Alleppey and Cochin for which there is normally a 

good demand from all parts of India. The 
oir ma mg. e.xport trade expanded very considerably 

•during the war with increased shipments from Cochin. In 10S4-S5, 
63,222 cwts. valued at £142,224 were shipped, as compared with 
43,289 cwts. valued at £100>438 in the previoris year. The bulk of 
the shipments goes to the United Kingdom. 
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Quantise? of co’r rOTre nnrt cot»lage (all hand-made) are also pro- 
duced, but anarr from ^oa'-t-vise traffic chi''tly to Bomhay v/ho=e- 

trads amounted in 1917-18 io £36, OX* in 
Ccir nn>2 aad cordiga. tPe trade is ins’gniiirant since coir 

rone cannot compete vritli Matiilla in most Oreicn inatlceis. 


T»Er,s 27 o. 225 . — Exporl* of emr rop-' C 7 :d -^corlagc ir. J 913 - 14 , 1913 - 
1919 an'i frrvt lPll -39 omrardo (qu-intiUcs an^ rahic:,). 



Qiisnlity, 

Valj". 







Tors. 


1013-14 


- 




3,'''2l 


191S-19 






2,717 


1031-33 


. 




o ^2^ 


1033-33 


- . • 





57,059 

1033-34 


. • 



, 

2,113 

40.149 

1034-33 


, • • 




2,049 

53,200 

1933-36 

• 

- 

* 


• 

2,403 

.71.393 


Ccir rope is made up into lengths of 60 or 120 fathorns and sac'l 
by cTcumference. One unit ot sale in Calicut is the cwt. and in 
Cochin, the candy of GOO lbs., v.bHe slupment is made irotn tlte former 
jKjrt in cons of 1 to 2 c'^s. and from the latter in coils of t cvrt. 

Ill the Ia=t tuo y-.-irs of tl.c tr^r about 150 , OX sq. yjitJs of coir 
screening Oimilfsr to Kentisij Iior^ ‘^erc-vning- ner-c surj'ifl rro*’ 0 ’ly 
to the military authonties in Vrance fer con oufiage rurro^vs Other 
maii’iiccttirca of coir inelude mcsl. bans “hich are very useful for rtc- 
carriace of tanning bark and vtli-r r^rochicc fr''m one j/tt of Indi,.' 
to snotliT. 


Eubbei, 

(i nunb-.-r of robber yieldsna trees are indigenous to Indian 
iortrsts tiiey are not sufficiently abundant to justify esploit-.t'on/land, 

from two nlantations in 'As-am 


Etstory ol cnlriratioa. 


apa 


under dcus cic-iica. the spasmodic edort=^ 
made to gmv rubber on a comrctrcial scale never got beyond the 
exp .rimental stage before 19 C(<’iX Tlierc ore two tracts enjoying very 
similar climste and rainfall scarcely k-ss favourable than Malaya 
which pre-eminently offer potentiaiities for robber growing in India, 
ziz., the Tena^^sexim coast in Burma and the l.Iaiabar coast below the 
■Western Ghats from 'Mangalore to Capa Comorin. Tiie more 
southerly districts have a more evenly distributed rainfali, closely 
approximating to thas of Ceylon. In cultivation and transport faci- 
lities Southern India enjoys considera'ble advantages over Burma 
whera communications are very backward and labour, other than 
irap'.rted. not easy to obtain. In Travaacore the Shcncottah and 
Idundakf-yam districts and the Bani vahey are the chief centres of the 
industry, the raotieer estate at Thattakad on the PrriyaT Biver being 
opened up in 1 S 02 with Para rubber {hovea brasUIei^fig) which has 
generally proved by far the most snifsble variefcv for cultivation in 


•Icsiadfag rope ondcor&c 


• rrurrmlactTircd frotn vegetaHe fibre, 
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Soutliem Indio.^In the last seventeen years there has been a great 
■deal of exploitation, particularly in Travancore, but also to some ex- 
tent in Cochin, ]\Ialabar, Coorg and the slopes of the Shevaroy Hills 
in the Salem district, while the Burma Government plantation at 
jrergui, having demonstrated that Para rubber could be successfully 
grown in Bui’ma, was about 1910 sold to a limited company, and other 
areas have since opened up there and in the neighbourhood of 
JRaugoon. 

Acreage and produolon. 


The folloudng table shows the acreage 
and production of rubber in recent years. 



fAnu; No. 32Q.-~Arcii itiul ijwUl of "‘ritbhcr from ID, 10 onumrdn. 




The tolnl area under rubber in 1«34 \va<; 22o.919 acres, \\-.ucb JS- 
aboiit 1 per cent, above the area of the previous year and of Ibis area 
oulv 175,419 acres ^^ere lapped. Of tlie iolal area under culUv.rtiou 
47 per cent, ivas in Burma. 43 per cent, in Travancorc. 5 per cent, m 
Iiladras, 4 per cent, in Cochin and I per cent, in Coor^ a_nd Mrsoie. 
The production of raw rubber in 1031 30,710, *>22 lbs , as 

compared with 12,915.16-2 lbs. m the preceding .vear. Tlie yield per 
acre of tapped area was 297 lbs. in Coorp, 252 lbs in Trnvancme, -2-21 
lbs. in Cocliin. ISl lbs. in Madras and 151 lbs, in Burma. 

The number of plantations in 19‘34 was 15,050, of wbicli 4,261 were 
in British India, as against 4,637 in the preceding year. The daily 
average number of peisons employed in the plantations dining 19ol 
was ictumed at 30.274 of which 23,50-2 were employed permanenUy 
and the remaining 0.712 temporarily. Kow lands planted with rubber" 
amounted to 611 acres in 1934. 

The export trade in mw rubber is marked by great variations. ^ In 
1913-14, the nggreg.ite exports amounted to 2.005,000 lbs., in lOl.-^-lO 

these increased to 13,907,000 lbs. and' 
Exports. 1919-20 to 19-g2 23 owing to the 

slump in prices, the exports averaged 12,500,000 lbs-, in a year. In 
the following quinquennium an improvement w.is noticed, the average 
annual exports amounting to 14,000.000 Ihs. Since tlien the exports 
gradually increased tip to 1930-31. The trend of the trade in recent 
years is indicated in the following table. 


T.\ble No. 227. — Quautitii aiul value of raw rubber expotleci fioin 
Briiish hidhi from 193J-33 oimardfi. 


Year. 

m 

Quantify. 

Vnluo. 


Ib=. 

£ 

1931-32 

15,101,991 

334.329 

1932-33 ....... 

0,9€5,923 

C5,S75- 

1933-34 

10.205,857 

23.3,826= 

1934-35 

23,7.50,734 

494,180 

1935-3C 

30,047,783 

60.5,363 


Since 1934, India has become a party to the International Agree- 
ment for the restriction of cx"ports, slocks and prodtiction of nibber, 
and under the protisions of the Indian Bubber Control Act, 1934, 
exports of rubber are restricted, with effect from the 1st June 1934, to 
consignments covered by ceitificntes of origin and export licenses, 
issued h.v the Indian 11 libber Licensing Committee (for the whole of 
India excluding Burma) and the Burma Bubber Licensing Committee 
{for Burma). TIic ])ermissible exportable amount for any year is the 
quantity of rubber equivalent to the percentage fixed for that periocl 
by the International Bubber Begulation Committee as the percentage 
of the basic quota which may be exported during that period. If tlio 
net exports ore in excess or deficit, adjustments are made from the- 
permissible amounts of the next year. The basic quotas allotted to 
India (excluding Burma) and Burma arc shewn in the following, 
statement. 
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Ti,BLE No 223 - — Basic guoias alioUed to Ir.dia and Bnrna from 1934 

onicards. 


1 

! 

1 


1 15S5. 

i 

1 lt-36. ; 

i 1 

1 i 

1551. 1 

1 

1 

103S. 


^ 1 

1 ■ 

1 

Tens. 

Tons, j 

'Xs.'CS. 

Tons. 

India (‘=^iIt:dlng'Bnrr£:a) . 

'' fj.StiO 

le i 




13.r-f*0 

Burrra , . . - j 

-t.’-j" ; 

12 

s.ooo 

j 

S-:5C0 

i 

i 

?.rco 

i 

OilO 


Tne sliare oi tte piinclc-al pons in tue eyport trade oi ravr riibber 
is indicated, in the ioiloning table. 



}y.i ."j-i irDS. 2.rv:rf = 
< nr j cr ^r.ri,r*r.-s. 

coo 

t-!i rubl'.t prices 


of the total, shipments goes from Earma and the 
. SLipments of rubber are either in the form of 
Ttic share of the principal recipients is lf'i-S-i4 
‘rasted freloTt. A stri<dr,c comattntaro on the 
durire the ttro decades is aSerded br the fact 


that t’'.nr.rh the vo'.nme of csT<>rts has increasei er.onr.c-ariT, the total 
t-slu-; has cecTised. 


sso 







I I 


1013-14. 


1935-30. 


Deatinfttioo'^* 


Quantiiy- 


Vnlvto, 1 Quantity. 


■United Kingdom • 
Ocylon 

■Stmita Settlements 
Holland 

United States of An 
Uornmny 

‘Total (including 
covintries). 


■1 — ' 
lbs. 



£ 

1,718,752 

336,113 

784,112 

171.664 

75,264 ! 

11,891 

22,400 

4,169 

a 3,096 

619 

. j 1,232 

120 


otlier 


lbs. 

10,802,489 ' 
5,128,570 ' 
7,710,851 

212,230 

1,937,980 


2,005,568 


524,408 


Value. 


240,870 

131,732 

147,394 

'4,687 

38,432 


30,017,733 065,353 


In 1935-36, the Umted Kingdom took 35 per cent, of the total, 
•Ceylon 18 per cent., the Straits iSettlements 25 per cent., Germany 
6 per cent, and the United States of America 1 per cent. The average 
declared value iras 4 annas 8 pies (ad.) per lb. in 1935-36 as compared 
with 4 annas 5 pies (5d.) in 1934-35. 

The unit of sale is the lb. From Burma slupment is made in 
•chests, varying from 200 to 224 lbs. nett and also in gunnies of varying 

weights. The unit of shipment in Cochin 
Unit oi SM6 and Ebipment. ^ ^ ^ 

varying in weight from 150 lbs. to 240 lbs. Quotations for export are 
•generally based on the lb. c.i./. 

Coal. 

.^1’® Indian coalfields are classified according to the two geological 
.nnisions, namely, the Gondwana system of strata, chiefly composed 
Occurrence. sandstones and shales deposited in 

«>id by rivers, and the Tertiary 

svstem nR°k^' coalfields belong to the former 

system, as is indicated in the following statement. 

^ Tabce No. 231.— Origin of Indian coal raised in 1934 and 19SS, 


• Gondwana coalBelds. 
Tertiary CoalBolds . 


Average of 
five years 
ending 1933, 


Total 


Tons. 

21,389,321 

356,832 


21,776,153 


1934. 


1935. 


Tons. 

21,691,404 

360.043 


Tons. 

22,607.552 

409,143 


23,016,095 
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The Jharia and the Ranigaiij are the two princij^al coal-fields and 
from them were derived in 1935 over 72 per cent, of the total output. 
The hitter lies chiefit In the Burdv.an district of Bengal and the first 
working dates from 1820, while mining on the Jharia field, which is- 
m the adjoining province of Bihar, began in 1893. ^<ext to them are 
the Bokaro and Giridih coalfields in BUiar and Orissa. Pencil Valley 
coiltields in the Central Provinces and Singaieni coalfields in the 
Hyderabad State. Of the tertiary deposits those at ^ilakura in Assam 
and in the iMiamvali district of the Punjab are the most considerable. 

The talue of the coal produced in India is reported annually by 
mine-owners and represents the actual or estimated wholesale price 

of coal at the pit’s mouth. The qualities 
a ne 0 CO . commonly sold on the Calcutta 

market are Desherghur ffrom the seam of that name which runs 
through the Ptaniganj fieldj and fchiicil Jharia- In the following 
table the riverase value of all the coal produced is contrasted with that 
of the declared svport value at the ports of shipment. 

Table Iso. 232, — Average value oj coal at the pit’s mouth contrasted 
with that declared at the time of export. 


Y<er, 

Value at the 
pit’s mouth 
per ton. 

Declared value 
per ton. 








s. 

1 

d. 

8. 


191.1 






. 

4- 

s 

13 

1 

1919 . 







6 

0 

15 

10 

1939 . 







5 

10 

IS 

11 

1931 . 








mm 

16 

9 

1932 








n 

14 

11 

1933 . 









14 

n 

1934 . 









14 

9 

1935 , 

• 

- 

• 

• 

• 

• 


m 

12 

10 


The average value at pit’s mouth for the quinquennium ending' 
1935 was 48. fid. In the following statement this is contrasted 
wit’n the average value of coal at pit’s mouth in some foreign coun- 
tries. 

Table Xo. 233. — Average value of coal in India as contrasted with 
that in some foreign countries. 


Countries. 

Value. 

India . ... 

TJnitr d Kingflr J 33 

Auctrrdii, 

^apan . * * ’ * 

^niUd £totc=^ of America 

Lnicn of South Africa . 

Rs. As. 

4 9(a) 

1.3 2 (a) 

13 11 (5) 

7 IX (a) 

9 1 (6) 

.7 6 (a) 

(a) Average of five years ending 1935. 

(5) Average of five years ending 1934. 
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Due mainly to the accessibility and the cheapness of labour, Indian? 
coal has a lower xalne. 

The average prices of Indian, Welsh and Natal coal at the chief 
ports are contrasted in the following table. 


Table No. 234 . — Average -price per ion of Inilian, IVclsli and Natal 

coal at chief ports. 



Cnicntla 


Bombay. 

] 

1 



Karachi. 


Year. 

i 

i 

i Deshcr- 
ghur. 

(Delivered 
into 1 
Wagons) , 

j Desber- 
gbur. 

j 

C.intiir. 

Xatal. 

1 

Indian. 
(Trimmed 
into j 
Bmthcta 

1 

South 1 
WeWi * 
(Trimmed 
into 1 
Bunhera). 

Kata' 

(Trimmed 

into 

Bunhers) 


1 . 

1 

d. ! 

*. d. 

(. <f. 

d. 

t. 

(f. 

s. 

d. 

f. d. 

1932 

7 0 

(0)28 0 

Ko qnotA* 
tion. 

Xo quota- 
tion. 

25 

5 

33 

11 

20 4 

1053 

5 8 

(6)18 2 
(c)17 C 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

0 

84 

6 

23 9 

1934 


8 1 


Do. 

20 

4 

34 

G 

21 0 

1933 

4 n 

(e)17 9 


(c)21 10 

21 

o 

34 

G 

22 2 

1936 (SK months^ 

1 4 

1 

1 

8 ' 

1 

(f)17 5 

(d)30 10 ' 

1 

(f)23 3 

21 

8 

i i\o tiuota- 

J tlou. 

i 22 a 

I 


in') avcTagc loi rLwg TOOnUia. 

(6) C.i /.. average for nine months. 

(c) Selected grade Jheria, net c. i.f., Bombay. 

(d) Average deelarcd valae of coal Imported into Bombay, Presidency (excluding SindV 
from the n^tod Kingdom. 

. (») Average declared v.alne of coal imported into Bomb.ay Presidency (excluding Sind) 

from the Union of south Africa. 


The total production in 1935 amounted to 23,016,695 tons, 
exclusive of the more or less empirical estimate of 575,000 tons tahen 
Prnflnetinu miners for their own use. Iib 

1935-36, the total monthly raising? 
amounted to 20,873,000 tons. 

The output of coal in each of the principal coal hearing provinces 
and Indian States is shewn in the table below. 









The following table 
' Labour* 


shows the total average number of men, 
women and children employed daily in the- 
coal mines in India in recent years. 


Table Ko. 230. — Average niimher oj perso?!s employed daily 
coal minmg industry in India from 1930 onwards. 


tn the 


Year. 


Ground 
Above Ground 

inoi JBelou- Ground 
\Abovo Ground 


inoo f Below Ground 
' ■' Above Ground 

1 n -30 /Below Ground 
Above Ground 


mo.) /Below Giound 
Above Giound 


ia35.{ 


fB“low Ground 


Above Giound 


■British Provinces. 


>Ien. 


92,847 

39.30S 


91,035 

34,770 


89,456 

32.245 


89,595 

31,328 


95,903 

33,061 

102,313 

34,335 


IVomon 


Children. 


23,917 

12,962 


•21.099 

11,363 


16,901 

9,951 


14.487 

9,351 


12,559 

9,949 


11,092 

11.473 


Total. 


1 

10 


2 

12 


116,765 

52,270 


169,035 

112,134 

46,133 


Indian 

States. 


9,654 

5,651 


Grand 

Total. 


15,335 

10,316 

4,592 


158,267 

106.357 

42,198 


148,555 

104,082 

40,682 


144,764 

108,463 

43,020 


151,483 

113,407 

4.5.840 


150,247 


14,908 

12,279 

4,733 


17,012 

12,844 

5,565 


18,409 

13,364 

4,507 


17,871 

14,634 

5,271 


10,906 


184,370 

173,175 

165,56T 

163,173 

169,3.54- 

179,152- 


The classes from which colliery labour is recruited being largely 
agricultural, supply is adversely affected by a favourable monsoon as 
tho cultivator only turns to mining -nhen his crop has failed and his 
.■lavings ai'C exhausted. In 1935, the average daily labour employed 
showed a general increase. There was an increase of 1,710 persons in 
the coalfields of Bihar and Orissa, 5,294 in Bengal, 1,261 in the 
Central Provinces, 1,155 in Hyderabad, 133 in Assam and 162 in 
Central India. The average annual output per head of labour was 
in 1935, 12S tons (above and below ground) and 180 tons (belotv 
ground only) as compared with 289 tons and 370 tons in the United 
Kingdom. 203 tons and 298 tons in France, and 217 tons and .‘>14 
tons in Belgium, respectively. In 1934 the figure in the United 
States of America was 657 tons and in Japan 212 tons and 290 tons. 
The per capita output of Indian labour has decreased considerably in 
recent vears, as compared with the figures in 1929 when the outtur:i 
was 130-4 tons and 187-8 tons, respectively. In 1935 the number of 
coal-cutting machines, operated by electricity was 95, as compared 
with 106 in the previous year. The machines were utilised by 36 
mines and the total area undercut was 6,634,100 sq. ft. The number 
of collieries using electric energy was 120. The aggregate horse power 
employed increased bv 5-9 per cent, over that of the preceding vear 
from 77.491 to 82,038. 

Almost all the coal shipped as private merchandise from India 
goes from Calcutta. Ceylon and the Straits Settlements used to be 

the principal markets but in recent years, 
the exports to the latter country have 
36.5 










declined considerablv, as a result of Japanese competition. In Janu- 
arj- 1921, shipments to Singapore, Penang, Sabang. Aden, and Perim 
were totally stopped and Colombo was given reduced allotments 
winch terminated in the month of March and strictly rationed there- 
after. As a result of these restrictions more coal vas made available 
for Indian industries vhich in spite of unprecedented arrivals of M’elsh 
coal were at one period threatened with complete stoppage. The 
embargo was removed with effect from the 1st January 1923. The 
total quantities exported in recent years are shewn in the table below 
with the shares of the principal recipients. 

T.tBLE Xo. 237. — Exports of coal on private accoind according to 
destinations, in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Ceylon. 

Straits 

Settle- 

ments 

(including 

Labuan). 

Hong- 

Kong. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Other 

Countries. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons- 

1913-14 . 

393,889 

183,501 


107 

144.259 

721,756 

1918-19 . 

81,310 

45,763 

7,098 

• . 

9,450 

143.627 

1931-32 . 

272,080 

23,431 

102,265 

11,955 1 

44,786 

515,11" 

1932-33 - 

109,081 

20,550 

1SS,.571 

31.520 

42.342 

452.073 

1933-34 . 

222,990 

5,391 

99,286 

15,329 


372,S9-i 

1934-35 . 

215,605 

29,719 

55..3S4 

IS 

7,963 

SOS.GSO 

1935-36 . 

132.6 IS 

16,.->S9 

41.270 


7.548 

198 .023 


The figures of bunker coal and (oal on Admiralty and Eojal 
Indian ilarine shipping account are not included in the statistics of 
. foreign exports. The following state- 

■ meat shows the exports of bunker coal. 

Txble Xo. 238 — Exports of huiikcr *coal. 


Year, 


1931- 3:! 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- ,35 
1036-30 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

592,746 

558,623 

495,592 

502,012 

547,426 


Com shipped for the use orstcumcxs engaged in ,be foreign trade. 
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The bulk of these shipments goes from Calcutta u'ith Bombay as 
next in hnportance. 

The consumption of coal on Admiralty and Eoral Indian ?Cavy 
-accounts -was 29.000 tons in 1935. 


Coke is produced mainly in the area covered by the Bihar and 
‘Orissa coalfields from low-grade coal, but only small quantities are - 

exported. In 1935, the quantity of soft 
CoUe ana patent Inel. despatched from the Bengal, Bihar 

and Orissa coalfields amounted to 888,493 tons as compared with 
860,478 tons during 1934. The exijorts during 2934-35 and 1935-36 
were 2,634 tons and 1,799 tons, respectively, the chief recipients 
"heing the Straits Settlements, Ceylon and Hongkong. The Indian 
S.tft" Coke Cess Committee are carrying on intensive propaganda in 
the country for the popularisation of soft coke as a domestic fuel. 
There have been no recorded exports of patent fuel. 

A cess at the rate of 2 annas per maund is levied on all soft coke 
despatched by rail from collieries in the 
0 coW cess. pro'vinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

Ihe cess is collected By the railway admim'sfrafions concerned hj 
means of a surcharge on freiglit. and is paid to the Soft Coke Cess 
^Committee. 


The iinpoits of foreign coal into India amounted in 1918-14 to 
531,814 tons, of which 155,390 tons were from the United Kingdom 
, and the balance chiefly from Katal, 

' Portuguese East Africa, Japan, Holland 

and Australia. During the war these iinpoits declined from 
.379,000 tons in 1914-15. to 115,000 tons in 1915-16 and 48,000 tons in 
1910-17. In 1917-lS, there ax as a further drop to 23.600 tons, but 
theie was a reviA'al in the following year to 67,60*3 tons. In 1919-20 
the imports again fell to 38,000 tons, but rose in the three succeeding 
years to 86,000 ions in 1920-21, 1,489,000 tons in 1921-22, and 882,000 
tons ill 1922-23. In the quenquenninm ending 1929-30, the imports 
suffered a decline, tlie average qv.niiiity i/iij^orted ■ainouiitiag to 
2,25,000^ tons in a a ear. The downward trend continued in the 
succeeding years but in 1933-34 there A\as a slight improvement, 
imports registering 56,351 Ions as compared with 34,800 tons in the 
pievious year. Li 1934-35, this improvement Avas maintained, the 
total jjnantity imported amounting to 56,754 tons. In 1935-36, 
159.437 tons were imported. 


The total available supply of coal (Inditin and foreign) arrived at hv 
adding imports (minus re-exports) to the total production and dednet- 

CoBlcoasT.inption. amounted in 19.35 

to 22.bfb,Ui)0 tons as compared with 
19.428,000 tons in 1933 and 21,799.000 tons in 1934. The statement 
below gives the Director General of Commercial Intelligence’s estimate 
•of the distribution of this supply among railways and industrial con- 
oems and the percentage under each head to the whole. Of the 7 
mfllibn tons consumed by Indian railways, Avifh the exception of 
1,500 tons all were Indian coal. 



The supply of -svagons for the transport of coal is now controlled 
by the Coal Wagon Supply Committee. The Committee have fixed 
the bases of collieries for the purpose of allotment of wagons on 
representation from railways and collieries. Priority in wagon 
supply is granted according to the merits of each case. 

The Indian Goal Grading Board is responsible for maintaining the 
standard of coal. In 1935-36, the Board granted shipment certificates 
for 1,782,015 tons (including coal for Hallways). 

A certain quantity of coal was originally requisitioned on Govern- 
ment acconnt at the end of 1916, but the whole output of all 

collieries w'orking first class coal was 
EequisitioneS coal. requisitioned in June 1917 and, owing to 

a shortage, the output of a certain number of collieiies working 
second class coal was temporarily placed under requisition early in 
1918. 


During 1918 the bunkering of steamers in Bombay, K.arachi and 
Calcutta w-as also controlled by Government. 

Control began to be relaxed early in 1919, and in April of that 
year was abolished, when the onerous responsibilities of the Coal 

Controller in connection with the trans- 
Eelaxalion ol control. portation of coal by rail were transferred 

to the Chief Mining Engineer, Bailway Board. 


PAKAFPIN WAX. 

The trade in pafiafhn wax, which is one of the most valuable 
of the refinery products of petroleum, has developed to a marked 
extent during the last two decades with the expansion of the Burma 
oil industry, and the foreign demand has alwnys absorbed a great 
deal of the outturn. In 1912-13 the volume of exports exceeded 
260,000 cwts. valued at £400,000 and ten years later the correspond- 
ing totals were 547,000 cwts. valued at £822,000. In recent years, 
there has been a further improvement in the export trade, the 
shipments in 1935-36 amormting to 1,030,120 cw'ts. valued at 
£1,709,005. 


Table Bo. 240 . — Exports of paraffin xuax {qvantitics and values) to all 
dcstin-afions in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-39 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantitj*. 

Value. 







Cwfs. 


1913-14 






303,153 

448,736 

1918-19 






486,476 

745,652- 

1931-32 






1 , 034,540 

2,738,066 

1932-33 






904,660 

1,514,078 

1933-34 






1,083,660 

1,716,843 


. 





929.060 

1,439,461 

1935-36 

■ 

• _ - 

- 

- 

- 

1.0SQ.120 

1,709.005 


In 1914-15 Japan was the next best customer after the Dnited 
Kingdom, while the Um'ted States and China each doubled the total 
of the previous year. In 1915-16 owing to the demand for paraffin 
wax for munition purposes, the volume of exports from Burma, in 
spite of restrictions and freight shortage, was about the same. The 
United Kingdom took 124,000 and Japan 63,000 cwts., as compared 
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■with the absorption in the coastwise trade of 13,000 cwts. onlv. In, 
1916-17 there was some reiaxation of the embargo and a very largely 
increased demand for the wax, especially from J apan, to which 
country over 100,000 ewts. were shipped, and wdth these factors 
persistmg, there was a slight appreciation in the aggregate and in 
the volume of exports to Japan in 1917-18. In 1918-19, on the 
other band, scarcity of tonnage to Japan reduced exports to that 
country to 39,000 cwts., but there were increased exports to the 
United Kingdom, South Africa and Portuguese East Africa. In the 
quinquennium 1919-20 to 1923-24, .Japan had replaced the United 
Kingdom as principal customer. Since 1924-25, the latter has again 
regained her position, while there has been a precipitate fall in the 
volume of exports to Japan during recent years. In 1933-34 there 
were no exports to Japan and in 1934-35 a trivial quantity of 600 
cwts. was exported to that country. The consumption of paraffin 
wax in India continues comparatively insignificant. 

Table Ko, 241 . — Distiibution of the trade in paraffin wax among 
principal recipients in 1935-36. 


Cornntries. 


'United Kingdom 
‘Netherlands . 

Belgium 
Jlnly 
‘Cldna . 

Union of South Africa 
Bortugucso XIast Africa 
•Canada . . , . 

“United Slates of America 
Mexico . . . . 

Other Countries 



Quantity. 

"Value. 

« • • 

Cwts. 

386,320 

£ 

615,732 


ni,6S0 

179,889 

, 

64,640 

102,535 


31,180 

46,533 

. 

39,000 

61,425 

. 

53,440 

83,100 

. 

90,600 

142,040 

. 

32,.S00 

51,187 

. 

23,000 

36,201 

. 

71,000 

112,612 

. 

176,760 

277,751 

Total 

1,030,120 

1,709,005 


I 

About 90 per cent, of the e.xports go from Kangoon and the 
balance from Calcutta. 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and shiement 
5=^ made m packages of 168 lbs. Sales are made in Bangoon on the 

basis of the lb. and the wax is shipped in 
Unit 01 sale and shipment, bags weighing 140 nett. Quotations 
for export are generally made per cut. c.i.f 
PEOVISIONS AKD OILMABSTOREs. 

. tn. onlj , terns of importance are hulier and nhi, the value of 

Batter. up five-eighths of 

the total. Indian butter is generally made 
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•citliM- from curdled boiled milk (dahi) or from milk Hint hns been 
-only scnldod. Climatic considernUous practically prevent prepara- 
tion from tbe cream of trcsli milk as in Europe but, with the 
development of dairy {aiming in Western India, cream separators 
have been introduced in many large towns, and the resultant butter 
is tinned for intonial distribution ns well as for the export tmdc 
'The centres of thip industry nre Bombay and Aligarh. Thirty years 
ago over a quarter of a million lbs, of butter wore inqiortcd annually. 
The figures for tbe Inst pre-war vear were 374,000 lbs., valued at 
£23,o00 and for lOOl-Sn, 701,030 lbs., valued at £10,774. Large 
quantities of butter obtained from dnlti are however exported. 
Buffalo milk is richer in butler than that from the Indian cow. 
Butter is u*'cd by nil classes and castes, and the bulk of the supply 
is home made. No estimate is possible of the proportion of such 
liuttcr to the total exports. 

The export trnflic, wbicli was very brisk in 1010-17 and the 
following year, Ims since declined and is now considerably below 
Exports. pre-war levels. 


'Taiii.f. No. 242. — Qunniiiv and value of citporls of Initfrr /rant fndi’n 
«■»» 1913‘14, 191G-17, mr-lS, 191S-J9 and from 1931-39 oairnrJs. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 







U)i. 

£ 

1013.1.} 


• • * 




702.318 

3S.98G 

lOlG.n 


• • ♦ 




1,472,471 

82,02.5 

1017.18 





, 

1. 522,880 

0.5,021 

1018-10 






000,112 

48,584 

1931-32 






322,418 

22,710 

1932-33 






250.992 

10,978 

1033-34 


• a * 




214,032 

13.307 

1934.35 


• » • 




212.570 

12,807 

193.S.3G 


• 



■ 

2.3C,.3CS 

15,328 


Practically the whole quantity is shipped from Bombay. Tiio piin- 
■cipal dcstination.s arc Ceylon, Tanganyika Territory and Iran. 

Dairy butter is usually jnit up in tins of from one to five lbs. and 
sold by the lb. Country butter is shipped in wooden cases containing 
tno new tins with a capacity of 18 lbs. each, and sold by the cwt. 

The internal consumption of ghi in India grontl.y exceeds that of 
’butter. Gill, wliicb is known ns iiryi in Southern India, is clarified 
Ujjj blitter prepared by practically every bouse 

bold by heating butter over n slow fire 
until an oil is formed (bat rises to the surface vvhilc the refuse 
■(mostly casein) settles down ns aediment. This oil is then decanted 
and lias the great advantage over butter that it will keep almost 
indefinitely. Butter loses about 2o per coni, in the process of 
clarification. The chief producing areas arc the United Provinces, 
Bengal, Rajputana, Central India and the Punjab. GJii is used for 
till purposes to which butter is put. in Europe and is also extensively 
•employed in the preparation of bazaar sweetmeats. Adnllernlion 
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is largely -Dractised "vvitli the aid oi vegetaHe oils like that o£ coconut^ 
groundnut, nigeiseed, poppy and sesame and also "Pritli animal ^iat& 
and starch. Vegetable gin is also being used as an adulterant oi pin' 
and as a ghi substitute. The bulk of the quantity o! ghi produced 
is locally consumed and supplies are reinforced by a considerable- 
transfrontier trade, as well as by imports by sea from Iran and 
the Persian Gulf. ^ 

Though the exports have declined during recent years, the export 
trade is neverthdess of considerable importance as the following 
„ table indicates, though the figures include 

i.roo a. 'imitation ghi' which contains a certain 

percentage or pme ghi and costs about half the unadulterated article. 


Tabui: Ko. 243. — Quantity and value of exports of ghi from India. 




Tear. 




Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-14 






lbs. 

5,568,809 

£ 

233,945 

1918-19 






4,389,352 

235,666 

1931-32 






3.056,923 

167,003 

1932-33 






2,445,744 

119,274 

1931-34 






2,734,816 

99,831 

1134-35 






2,858,912 

109,800 

1935-36 


* 

' 



2,691,360 

111,906 


The trade is not centred in any particular port, though Calcutta 
accounts for about 64 per cent, of the trafiic, followed by Bombay, 
Xegapatam, Dhanuabkodi, Cooanada, and 'Madras in that order.. 
About nine-tenths of the exports go to British Possessions, parti- 
cularly to those colonies with a large Indian immigrant population, 
such as the Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Ceylon, 
Hongkong, Union of South Africa, Mauritius and British West India 
Islands. 

The local unit of sale is the bazaar maund, quotations for export 
being generally made per case containing two new tins weighing 

40 to 50 seers either c.i.f, or f.o.b. This 
trait of Eais sad shipEcat. case of two tins is also the common unit 
of shipment. 


TOBACCO. 

The Portuguese are credited with bavins conveved the tobacco- 
plant and the knowledge of its properties to India' about the year 
OBlUvtUoa. _only two species cultivated in 

, -India are r.tcotiana iabacum and mcoiinna 

Tustica. The lormer is the more common and is grown all over the 
country. The plant is pink-fiowered with large sessile leaves and 
forms the most important source of tobacco of ^mmerce The latter 
widely cultivated in East^ Bengal. Assam, the United Pravinces, 
.„e Pimjab ana Kashmir. Tins species difiers from the other by beinc^ 
a smaller and hardier plant with yellcvrish fiowers and stalked Smaller 

Ithlr'* matures earlier than the- 

other. The important mbacco tracts are few in number and are- 
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•situated iu the provinces of Bengal, Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma and Bombay. In Bengal, the main tobacco-growing arens 
are in the districts of Jalpaiguri and Eangpur and in the ^ate of 
Gooch Bihar. Nearly three-fourths of the area is under nicottana 
iabacum, the rest being under nicoiiana rustica. About 600 acres 
are used in the cultivation of Sumatra •wrapper and the Burmese 
Havana Jfanilla and Pensylvania filler tobaccos. In Madras, the 
most important tobacco-growing centre is the Guntur district where 
about 100,000 acres are annually under this crop, Vizagapatam, 
Coimbatore, East Godavari, and Madura are next in imiJortanco. 
Adcok and white Burley varieties of Virginian tobacco are also grown 
in the Guntur district. As in Bengal Nicoiiana iabacum is the chief 
variety cultivated in Madras. In Bihar and Orissa, the most import- 
ant districts are the MazaSarpur and Darbhanga, where the crop 
novel's a compact block of about 70,000 acres. The district of Purnea 
comes next in importance with an acreage of 46,000 acres. In Burma, 
two varieties of tobacco namely Burmese tobacco and Havana tobacco 
are cultivated. There is no inland cultivation in Burma, but the 
tobacco-growing tract is along the big rivers on land fertilised by flood 
water during rains. In Bombay the tobacco-growing regions are the 
Kaira, Belgaum and Satara districts and the Baroda and other Indian 
States. 

The crop is suited only to small holdings as it requires consider- 
able attention and liberal manuring. The following table shows the 
area and yield of tobacco in India in recent years. 
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TAni.i: No. 211.-— /Irro ivul i/k'U of tobacco in India from 1930-:]t 



(a) Not ttvajlablo, 

















































The following statement shows the outturn per acre of cured 
leaves. The average yield per acre is roughly 1,000 lbs. of dry leaf. 

Table No. 245. — Outturn jpcr acre of cursd leaves in different provinces. 



(a) Unirrigated. 


(6) Irrigated. 


Though harvesting goes on in some localities as late as Jime, the 
hulk of the crop is gathered between Pebruary and April. The 
leaves are dried, sorted and then stacked and allowed to ferment, 
different qualities of tobacco being produced by varying the degree 
of fermentation allowed. 


The" best quality of Indian tobacco on the Calcutta market is 
known as Rangpur after the district of that name in which it is 
„ , .rr chiefly grown. Poolali and bispatli are 

® ^ varieties of Eangpur tobacco, the latter 


being of iaferior quality. Other trade varieties known to exporters 
are golden leaf from Guntur for cigarette making and thindoor and 
sindiinc from Burma for cheroot wrappers and fillers. 


The bulk of the tobacco grown in India disappears in local con- 
sumption, but the e.xport trade chiefly from Madras and Bangoon is 
Exports. considerable value. The total value of 

( 1 ) TJnmanuIactuied Tohac-the exports of tobacco, manufactured and 

unmanufactured, in 1913-14, exceeded 
£319,000, of which roughly two-thirds was immanufactured, the 
corresponding figures for 1934-35 being £614,277, of which nine- 
tenths was unmanufaetm-ed. The following table shows the value 
of India’s export trade in unmanufactured tobacco, which for the 
most part consists of crudely cured leaf, from 1931-32 onwards as 
compared vrith the pre-war and post-war figures. 


Table No. 246. — Quantity and value of unmanufactured tobacco 
exported in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


1913.14 

191S-19 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 


Tear. 


Qixantity. 


lbs. 

27.817.000 

31.506.000 
25,426.632 
20,892,804 
29,206,470 
26,349,287 
26,742,628 


Tolne. 


£ 

211,'800 

549,600 

004.630 

550,562 

675,975 

581,644 

650,670 
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quinquennium, the volume increased to million lbs. in 1929-30. 
The abrupt slirinbage in 1930-31 to 3 million lbs. was due partly to 
trade depression and partly to the boycott of foreign goods. Sines 
then the consumption of indigenous cigarettes has increased with a 
corresponding diminution m the volume of imports. In 1931 there 
were 22 tobacco factories in India employing nearly 8,000 persons. 
There are also considerable imports into Bombay and Calcutta of 
cigars from the Bhilippines and Netherlands. There was formerly 
a good market for ‘Burma’ and ‘Trichy’ cheroots in the Bar Bust, 
but in recent years the demand from the United Kingdom is by far 
the largest. When the import duty on foreign leaf was enhanced the 
principal factory producing "Tricby” cigars for export was temporarily 
temsferred to Pondicherry and later, these were manufactured at 
Dindigul in bond under customs super^^sion. They are now manufac- 
tured in the factory at Dindigul out of country tobacco, 
but duty-paid tobacco leaf cleared from the warehouse is 
used as covering for cigars. In 1907, the Bengal Agricul- 
tural Department opened a farm in the Rangpur tobacco tract 
for purposes of improvement of leaf tobacco by the method 
of selection and investigation into the possibilities of intro- 
ducing suitable varieties of exotic cigar tobacco, "Virgima tobacco 
and Turlnsh tobacco. The coastwise exports of Indian unmanu- 
factured tobacco to Burma amounted to 11,465,8.74 lbs. in 1934-35 
as compared with 11.114,795 lbs in the previous year. The share 
cf Bengal in thiat year amounted to 4,262,825 lbs. and that of Madras 
2.171,199 lbs. The lowest qualities of Indian tobacco are shipped 
to Europe for tanning purposes. The chief customers for Indian 
cigars in pre-war times and in 1935-36 are contrasted below: — 

Table No. 248 . — Principal couniries iviportinq Indian cigars in 1923-li 

and 1935-36. 


Countries. 

... 

1913-14. 

Quantity. 

1935-30. 

Quantity. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Strnits Sottlcmonts and Federated Malay States 

1,002,041 

8,854 

tlnited Kingdom ...... 

80,033 

43,700 

European Turljcy 

30,603 


Siam ........ 

14,584 


Gibrnltor ....... 

13,950 


Germany ....... 

9,506 


Aden ........ 

7,830 

.5,252 

Covlon ... , 

5,900 

10,070 

Iraq ........ 

'• 

2,192 

Totnl (including other countries) 

1,825,035 

73,300 


The largest demand used to he from the Straits Settlements but 
the trade has gradually suffered a decline and in 1935-36 the total 
quantity of exports to that country fell from 27,810 lbs- in the 
year 1932-33 to 8,854 lbs. The quantity and value of manufaetur- 
•t?d tobacco (which includes cigarettes and ‘other sorts’ as well as 
cigars) exported in recent years are contrasted below with the pre-war 
and post-war figures. 
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Table No. 249, — Quantity and value of manufactuTcd tobacco- 
exported in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 omvards. 


Tear. 


1913-U 

1918-10 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 3G 


Quantity. 


lbs. 

2,206,000 

1,477,000 

834,617 

729,846 

753,430 

1,027,797 

855,472 


Value. 


£ 

107,800 

93,206 

36,056 

27,763 

27,515 

32,633 

33,564 


■ — ' ' . I \ 

The distribution of the export trade in manufactured tobacco 
among the various provinces is shown in the table below. 

Table No. 250.— -Provincial share of exports of manufactured tobacco 
in 1913-14 and 1935-36 contrasted. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1935-36. 

Burnin • . . . . 

Bcneal 

Madras 

Bombay and Sind 

Per cent. 

38 

15 

45 

2 

Per cent. 

6 

62 

40 

2 

100 

100 


— — sues iium oaicuita ana iviaurus. 

In pre-war times the principal customers of Indian-made cigarettes, 
f East Africa, but in recent vears the trade is 

mTi cT ? ■ to the British Empire— Ceylon, Federated 

aj i.ates and Straits Settlements being the chief markets. 

MICA. 

Twenty-rivo .^ears ago, three-fifths of the world’s production of 
» ua was derived irora India, the bulb of the balance being contribut- 
Atea and pioducUon. United States of America and 

11-1 - though German East Africa was 

able d°\e!onniPn^' e heaciv.ay. A feature of the war was the consider- 
in / r - Practically aU the mica 

are won ‘in^TraiLlcore.^^^''’ quantities of phlogopitc 

Bihar from two principal areas: (1) the 

t<' Vo miles Irun ’ rf of country about 12 miles broad and 60 
Jl'ou'-'hvr and" C<,\ ooliquely across the districts of Hazaribaah, 

NcUorp* dV- fri ° o' n® of Biliar and Orissa, and (2) the 

N>ih,n^ P>-'‘s-dency The mica mines in 





qua:5tities cad CTeTSge 
ato the TJaitea Singdora 
la rroai ths Uaited States 


fr-rsTfr trio ffie Untird 
r'; ino^iT frori t'.e Tr-ited 


Otj-- At='- Oni 

ti* 


s.r» t. — a.:^ titr- 

n:— ' Tx.-:* TiZx' Tahie 

:^rc7a- 7'3-ir3-:. rJirm- 


> C=rs er. iJ. C-^. £ »- c- C-3*. e -f. Ctrts. £ t. £- CVt. £ ». o- 
; ir.iis , ! i'CTi ;-u-r £},€ia S-1-; caa-'' f-e-; £-4-= ssa--' £-i4> 


r=:-?e 


T5 j V 

« » 

• 




£,TS5 2-5-r 

540 i:,24C' 

l-t-5 7.1*0 

1-S-t 


... , -- 

£17 £t-is-::* 

er. 24-r-£ ^ • 

* 

— 


Tie Eiethois of laiaiag ia BiEar and Nellore are aot ideaccal- 
la the latter fietd, orriag; to tas dat astirre ci its gtoaad, '^rtii be 

ftuaa. large opea quarries, —bile is Bibar, 

vaere tbe sarrace" is irregular, veins are 

follovred uu fat ttinzcs. snaits. stops and drives, xntplo.tsttoa bss often 
been, banaaaard and unsconomioai. but some ci the trealtbier firms 
engeasc in tbe industry have d.urmg recent years introduced more 
scienttns methods. sr;d iafacur-saving machinery has been success- 
ftdly introduced to assist the inadequate supply of local labour for 
the removal of vmter and de'cris. Aitopether mica mining in India 
gives employment to about 12,000 persons. 

After teinn raised to the surface, mica hfes to be prepared for 
the market, fdadras mica is shecr-iririncd into rectangulsr plates, 
_ x- - . i v-hile Bfiiar mica ir .'ucble creased, i.e. 

sfT^r;sxz. .cn 0 . m— £g»- trimmed by means of the country sicMs. 
This method produces irregular shares all crachs and fiavrs are 
cut our, hut is also less rrasiefui, for ir leaves no square comers to 
fray cut. the falcess are mare easily sunt and it has this additional 
advantage that sichia^iressed mica is not considered as ‘manufcctured 
mica' for tariu purpases on import: into the United States of America, 
^er trimmin_g — ith the sichls, Bihar mica is sized, a trocass vMch 
rs Casei on tiie greatest numher or sou are incaes rrhich can bs 
measumd as a rectanguiar Ssure. the irregularities due to entims" 
faemg ief* out of acetunt. une largest s«xe is hnorvn in trade as 
Rectal' ferrer 43 sq. inenes), vcxle blcdhs contsining fitfin 
U” lushes sre cassed as ^special’’ and faelorr that there 
gmd^. tne lovrest fSo. T; being less than I so. inch. 
icacu stze t= tcsn craned according to ct:r,Iiiv — clecr, ihVhtlv rftfued, 
ftfr Ermfiy Wcci sfstfed. efc. 
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Orit^ally all -the smaller sizes of mica, i.c., tmaer oto square 
mch bad little or no commercial value. These, with the trimmings 
* and otter 'waste, "wexe dumped close to 

Scrap mica. oj. factory. It is now unusual to 

discard cleat or slightly stained mica of above one square inch and 
tHs is recovered even from mica dumps. The installation of grmding 
plants to convert these trimmings into boiler and pipe iaggmg, etc., 
has scarcely been attempted in India in the absence of -an assured 
market for their consumption though, it is stated, they form part 
of the equipment of almost every mine of any size in America. 

Por the manufacture of micanite, mica splittings (generally No 
6 'and No. 7 size) are stuck overlapping each other with shellac 

dissolved in spirit. They are thus 
Kicsnita. cemented together either alone, or on. 

cloth or paper backing and built up under pressure into sheets of 
any required size and thickness. These %‘arieties are most commonly 
known as micanite ‘hoard’, ‘cloth’ and ‘paper’ respectively. The 
micanite is normally steamed, rolled and trimmed and finally shaped.. 
Women and children are extensively employed in the mica fields for 
the preparation of splittings from mica block. Micanite was made 
at Kodarma but has been discontinued for many years as it has- 
been found more convenient to make it in England where the market 
can be more qnickly supplied with sheet or pressed ware. The same 
reasons apply to condenser plates, funnels and other mica manu- 
factures which would otherwise be undertakeu in India. 

At present exports are chiefly in the form of block mica and 
splittings which are packed in boxes lined with paper and calculated 
Export*. neigh about 1 cwt. nett each, the unit 

of sale being the bazaar maimd in Calcutta.. 
From Jfadras shipments are made in cases of 90 to 170 lbs., from 
Tuticorin in cases of 100 lbs. and from Calicut in cases of 83 lbs. 
Quotations for export are generally based on the lb. f.o.b. The 
following are the statistics of export of mica from- India in recent 
years as compared witb the pre-war and post-war figures. There 
are, it will be noticed, considerable variations in the average value 
from year to year partly attributable to the proportion of block 
mica to splittings in the shipments. 


Table No. 254.' 


-Exports of mica from India in 1913-14, 1918-19 
and from 1931-32 omvaTds. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

IQ13-14 

Cwts. 

£ 

1918-10 . 

53,891 

302,664 

1931-32 . 

55,992 

53,368 

698,971 

1932-33 . 

295,187 

1933-34 . 

40,466 

236,430 

1934-35 . . .... 

65,718 

335,529 

1935-36 

104.502 

166,649 

517,994 

626,141 
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The mtemal consumptior! of inicd in India is very small and 
trobablr does not exceed t^o or three hundred tons per annum. Ox 

the principal ports participating in the 
Binriirriisn of its itzis. emcrt trade, the percentage shipped frcm 
Calcutta in 1933-S4 was ST'S and_ that 
from ilcdras 15. In 1914 Germany held a predominant position in 
the electrical industry and the xTorid’s mica martet was about to he 
tracsrerred from London to Hamburg. The distribution oi the 
trade according to the Custom House statistics would suggest that 
nearly O per cent, of the "ivhoie went to the United Kingdom, 
19 per cent, to the United States and rather less than 16 per cent, 
to German;., but not less than half of the shipments to the United 
Kingdom were re-exported to Germany whose consumption of Indian 
mica in the calendar year 191i5 was 4T,1>00 cwts. in addition to about 
10.000 cwts. obtaineil from her colonies. Tlie outbreak of hostilities 
suspended the activitfes of a German merchant who had begun to 
build up a big business in the mining and shipping of mica from the 
Kellore field. The mica seat direct to the United States was of 
liigher average value than to other destinations, as only the superior 
■grades can stand the heavy import duty. 

The first effect of the war was to discourage the output and 
.diirtinish the volume of the exports of mica, but a considerable 

demand s-oon grew up for Indian mica for 
munition purposes. To secure adequate 
supplies for the British Government, exports to dc-stinatiens other 
than the United Kingdom were probdhited in September 1915, and 
in .June 1916 a scheme to purchase cn Government account was 
orcugat into force. The Goxemment of India also took great 
inter-xst in ezplokicg mica-producing areas hitherto untouched or 
ir.cc-mpktely deve'.or.ed. 

.kH re-^triction.s on the export of mica were removed in October 
191''-‘. In the following ves.r SO l^er cent, of the cxT.orts went to the 
U.uitc/I Kingdom and 12 per cent, to the United States of America, 
while the average xciue pi-.r ewt declined owing to heavy consign- 
ir.-.nts 01 splittmg'-. In 19‘>,-35, the chief reeioients were the United 
S‘c>-s o: .America (44' 7 per ce’.t..’. the- United Kingdom (.10 -.5 per 
<rent.) and Germany <9.5 T>er cent.) 

CHKinCAI^S AITB PBEPAHATIOiTS. 

Saltpetre, 



asn* otl'tcr prox'mc*'. Small rjoanlitio=^ sufficieni onl.y for local con- 
rymptiorr are oUlainccl in ^vlfiKlra'; a® well ns in a few Indian Slntos 
in the north. \Vith the ombrcali of the war the Indian output was 
slirnulafed by a reduction of licon«o fees for crude manufacture 
and the opening of fresh areas for the production, and other eonces- 
finns to encourage manufacture. Later on the cyport of saltpetre 
exceeding 10 per'^ cent, refraction (impurity) was prohibited and the 
export of saltpetre of loner ‘refraction’ restricted to the United 
Kingdom, at prices .e»rojoct to fixed maxima, until the 4th January 
1010, when all restrictions x\crc i-emoved. The number of refineries 
decreased from 3‘27 in 1010-14 to 103 in l934-3o, of which 10.5 arc 
in Bihar, ,50 in the Uniled Provinces and 32 in tiic Punjab. The 
production of refined c.sltpctr'’ in factory maniuL (of 74-07 lbs. nneb) 
may be indicated by the following statement. Production in Bibar 
and the Uniled Provinces has declined, while there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the Punjab. 

’'1x111 F. Mo, 2.5.5, — Prnduefion of refued salfprfrf m fnciori; mawdf. 
of 74 ‘G7 Iha. in 1013-U, J91S.19 and from 7.931-3? onu-ords. 


Bihnr. United 

Provintv'o. 

Poct-'irj- Factory 

mnunds. mA«nd«. 

1W.373 1G0,75C 

204 .CSt 2S0,4S.'» 

2t>,670 .7S.OC0 

■10.03,'. 

C2.fi71 50.000 

63.312 CG,.523 

GS.COO oS.SOO 


Ponjnli. 

Ftt'-tory 

ja.X'md'.. 



1013-14 

lOIS-lO 

1031..3-' 

1032-33 

10.17-34 

1034- 57 

1035- 50 









chitilv m vogue in the Bibar refineries is the former, and the product 
so obtained is liiiov.'n as kuthin. It has a refraction of from 20 to 
40 per cent, and a good demand for it exists for manurial purposes 
and for the manufacture of fertilizers. A much more highly refined 
article is produced in the Punjab v.'ith a refraction in the neighbour- 
hood of 4 per cent , white in Bihar anything better than 8 per cent. 
IS Feldotn achieved The crude product of the United Provinces and 
Bihar yields as a rule from 40 to 50 per cent, refined saltpetre, but 
the percentage in the Punjab is no more than 30. 

Up to the year 1860, India enjoyed a monopoly in the saltpetre 
trade when arlificiaj manufacture from the nitrate deposits of South 

America and German polaFh knoched tho 
Erports. bottom out of the export trade which fell 

from 35,000 tons in 1859 to 13,400 tons in the last pre-w-ar year. 
India's chief customers used to he China, the United Kingdom, 
Mauritius and dependencies and CetOon hut China has since dropped 
out of tho market while the Straits Settlements has increased her 
takings in recent years. 

Tho following table shows the exports and countries of destination 
in recent years ns contrasted with pre-war and post-war figures. 


Tablu Ko. 250 . — Dcfdinafione and quantifies of snlipctrc exported in 
1919-20 and from 1932-33 onwards. 


C0EDtric$. 

1013-14. 

1919-30. 

1022‘*J3 

j 

1P23-3I. 

1934-35. 

1935.30. 



Ctrt* 

Cs»(s 



CvU. 

UrJtcd of Ar'»’r\ca 

C7,*^no 

zxt^o 

i,:;o 

j (V(>t 


1 

aina . , 

so C'-O 

u,c2y 

• ». 

i 

... 

1 

Vi 'vA Ji'r‘ 

40,2-0 

llO.ft'.O 

01,372 

57,094 

37.544 

47,0(1 

ftM 

z\':An 

4r,D2f> 

4MS7 

1 S.5.034 

70,z:^7 

i 71, Ml 

Cfjrl-n 4 . . 1 

4i,('=o 



21,1C« 

40,400 

19,701 

8tri’uecW!ra-r.U . . | 



2.057 

4.256 

4,577 

4,927 

AlJoUirrCc^r.frf'^ , ^ j 

37,C‘^0 

”r,920 

1«,C72 

17,5#^ 

1 

lO.feSO 

£1,2^1 



sro.oso 


Bl 


1”.9,7SI 


thc^outbreai: of the war, the trade w.as mninly dii'orted to 
ire Unih’d Kingdom, whose chief sources of ruipplv, Germany and 


urn. hnd hi .m cut off and the Minhlrv of Munitions loof-cd to 


It 4' tv) tn-'r} j 


ef -Ji- 


1 - - ^ jnerfaring d< rnands. ''.Vhcr'’a<- ih« share 

’ O't in J9J1-15, it p/) per 

1910-17, wr.pn tlif new rc'trh'tiGns on export 
; •. -tru- AT c'n*. Small amntiti.-s \ver.. Twrmitled to go 




r.r'i f'e',’ •'{ ff\. tearinri'if 


(r.r- maf.t prf rvalmn ntid to M 


JcaniuH 

. - , , , .» but with this ct'cpt’on India’s 

j,;.V ft earmarled for the u'-e of UriHrii cr 

n-oaureetco-T? of munstons. 
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The following 
Piices. 


table shows the value of saltpetre exported in recent 
years as compared with the pre-war 
average. 


Table No. 257. — Yahio of saltpetre exported in recent years per 
linndrcdieeight from 1930-31 omvards. 


Year. 

Rs. 

A. 


£ 


d. 

'Pro-war average 






11 

7 

6 

0 

16 

3 

1030-31 






9 

0 

5 

0 

13 

G 

1031-32 






7 

14 

5 

0 

11 

10 

a032-33 






7 

11 

4 

0 

10 11 

1033-34 






s 

1 

10 

0 

12 

o 

1934-35 






8 

1 

2 

0 

12 

1 

1935-36 






7 

9 

G 

0 

11 

5 


Early in 1916 owing to a marked rise in prices ns a result of 
■market manipulation for the benefit of the middlemen rather than of 
the manufacturer, the Government of India intervened and fixed 
maximum rates for exports, viz., Es. 13-12-0 (18s. 4d.) for a factory 
maund of 5 per cent, (or less) refraction and Es. 12-14-0 (17s. 2d) for 
10 per cent, refraction f.o.b., the refraction values being determined 
'by the Chemical Examiner, Calcutta Custom House, upon samples 
drawn from the consignments which were under Customs control; 
frut there is reason to believe that there was a good deal of evasion 
practised in order to defeat these restrictions. 


The revision of these rates was under consideration when the 
armistice was declared and with it the "United Eingdom’s demand 
tor munition purposes ceased and shortly afterwords all restrictions 
on the export of saltpetre of all grades were removed. 


Table No. 258. — Exports of saltpetre {quantities and values) to all 
destinations in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 




Year. 




Quantify. 

Value. 

1913-14 






Cwts. 

268,060 

£ 

205,600 

1918-19 


• . . 




478,000 

621,660 

1931-.32 






133,938 

79,344 

1932-33 






169,060 

91,959 

1933-34 






188.112 

114,474 

1934-35 






172,e43 

103,342 

‘•1935-3i’. 






173,784 

98,978 


The bulk of the shipments goes from Bengal with Sind and 
Bombay, as ne.xt in importance in that order. The unit of sale in 
■Calcutta is the factory maund but sterling quotations to the United 
Kingdom are per ton c.i.f. The unit of shipment in Calcutta is the 
bag of 224 lbs. nett, while the unit of sale as well as of shipment 
'in Bombay is the bag of 2 cwts. nett. 
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eb'c'r.ed 

in coniar 


teperir. 

T\{.::hrrirr-. 

The kit 

refined at 
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and Laho 

'6 ’.vhile 

t<C.TltL3 o£ 

the trad' 


BOEAX. 

ijcrc*: fso-iiam bi-boKite} i' ixct found in Brit'sli Indir. but _i=- 
'iued in comanetion salt on the ban’rs of ccrlam itibes jsa 

' Tih'zi or f>i a depo'=i't in conjunction unla 

^•ulj.hur of certain hot springs in Ladatb, 
£uj>nS:c= enter India ceneraliy vta Kulu and are 
or altcrnativelj tbroupn Chambs to Kasbtnir 
ol, t'ne Txbetar/product tvincli constitute' ninp- 
texitbs of tbc trade, is broucat into tbe* TJnited’ Pros'inees bv Bhutia 
trader? and is refttied at Barnnagsr. Tbe tran^-fronticT imports of 
borat (tbrourb the United Prosdnees. Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and 
A.=-arri r.’f’n Tibet, l\e-pal, Sibkirn, and Bbutan) have been in the 
neinbViurho&i of G.f/>s C’.cts a \ear. The tjuurcs for lOSO-34 tuid 
1P3-I-35 being 6,32S cuts, and G,77.5 cr,-ts. ^The_ annual 

imports of rchned horao: by =ea, chis3y from the Unitea Kingdom, 
aoerage about 23.CKV) eurts. 

raort (strictly re-exrort) trade has been steadily deelirung 
years coring to the* discovery of inexhaustible suptilies of 
^ ^ ealc’urn borate in Kevads and California, 

^zporu. internal consumption for medicinal 

purposes and a= a mordant in dyeing and calico printing and other- 
industrial purr esc- ha- ~omev.hat increased, the balance struck fay 
deducting shipments from the sum of the trans-frontier and sea-borne 
imports giving n total of about 2S.000 cvrts. per annum. 

The quantity and value of borav exported in recent years are 
contrasted bc!o>v ndth the pre-srar and po-st-vrar figures. 

Ttr.CE No. 273. — Quaniiiy and vnlvc oj exports oj borax from India 
in 19I-3-14, 1918-19 and hom 1931-32 onicards. 


The expor 
recent 


Ytar. 


It 13-14 
K<1‘-10 
1«1.32 
VJ-f-ZZ 
1033-34 
lons-a-t 
103S-24 


Qaar.ti^v. 


Cn-t=. 

4,270 

4,030 

749 

913 

C03 

G44 


Value. 


3,131 

10,634- 

1,6S3 

1,142 

1,079 

390 

611 


Formerly the pnncipal destinatjoa^ rverc the Straits Settlements 
and Bong’-oag and the- vrar has not materially .-ejected the distri- 
hat'on of the trade. Over 90 per cent, of the enports ha*, e alnavs 
gone fcom Calentta. The unit of sale- in Ga’cutta is the bazaar rnaund 
and shipment is made in case= vreighing 1 cvrt. each. Quotations 
;or erqort CTe per maund j.o.b. 

E&w snfs. 

Tlie reanng of rnulV.rry ierding silk vrorrn (bomhvx mori) is now 
mam.y eonfinea to the Bangaicrc, :,ry=ore. Tumkur and Kolar di=^tricts 
PrMMfag Arars. ‘^le iMysore- State, the Koiiesal taluk of 

Precjd^-.rr t4*r. t .c Cmrnbatore district of the Madras- 

dabsd State and the Malda, Murshi- 

c-o.a, l.„.-han. and limohum disirzcts of Bengal and a few scattered 
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areas in Assam, Burma and submontane Punjab. Besides tbe iasar 
silkworm is reared in the forest areas of Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and the Mirzapur district in the United Provinces, the 
viuga worm in Assam and the cri silkworm in Bengal and Assam and 
a few places in Bihar and Orissa and kladras. All these are purely 
indigenous. The tasai is a wild silk worm never successfully domesti- 
cated ; the Ttixiga is serai-domesticated silk worm fee ding in the open, 
chiefly on two particular spec'.es of laurel; while the cri is a domesti- 
cated silk worm feeding on castor, the silk fronr which cannot be 
reeled but has to be carded and spun. Both in Bengal and Southern 
India the silk is the produce of a multivoltine worm fed on the 
leaves of the shrub muiberr}'. The Mysore industry, supposed to 
have been started by Tippu Bultan tvith seed received from China, 
with that in tbe adjoining district of Coimbatore, is now' responsible 
for over tw'O-fiftbs of the total output of silk in India. A good deal 
of experimental w'ork has been done in Bengal and Mysore in recent 
years -under tbe direction of French and Japanese experts, and the 
area of land under mulberry culth’ation in Bengal has been found 
to have increased by nbotit 33 per cent, since 1913. In Kashmir, 
w'here mtdberry trees are abundant and tbe historical records of the 
industry go back to the sixteenth century, only uni-voltine worms 
chiefly from seed imported every year fi-om France and Italy are 
now grown. The industry is a State monopoly, and the only limit 
to its expansion is the amount of food available for tlie worms. The- 
output of silk in Kashmir in the year 1931-32, as estimated by thn 
Indian Tariff Board, was 200,000 lbs. of reeled silk. The following 
table shows the acreage under mulberry, number of persons depending 
on silk worm rearing, number of country reeling machines, power . 
driven filatures and filature basins, and the number of persons engaged 
in reeling and connected branches in the various proi’inces in India 
in the year 1931-32. 


Table No. 2G0.— Production StntiHics 1931-35 in liotmd Figures. 


Xamc ofaren. 

AercaRc 
cxchisn c- 
Iv under 
3luIbciTj’. 

Xiimhcr 

of 

persons 
dcpendinp 
on silk 
worm 
rcarinc 
(mostlj 
part time). 

Kurober 

of 

country 
reclmp 
machines 
of one 
ba«In 
each. 

Number 

cf 

poncr 

driven 

Number 
of poucr 
drnen 
filature 
basins. 

1 

t 

! Total 
, number 

1 

basics. 

1 

1 

Number 

of 

pernors 
enpaped 
in rceJIng 
and 

COEPCCtCd 

brandies* 

Afuf6rrry jtlt — 
1. Bercal 

2 Mysore 

S Kn'^hittJr 

4, Jammu 

5. Madras 

0. A'jsam 

7. Timjab 

55.000 

37.000 

olios 

100,000 

210,000 

121,000 

33.000 
120,000 

12.000 
1,000 

5.000 

4.000 

*’* 79 

500 

50 

0 

■ 

5S 

902 

15 

40 

r-.coo 

4,or.s 

OO'J 

'o? 

640 

' 6 

i5,rco 

12.152 

2,250 

S50 

2,000 

200 

25 

Total TorMnl- 








berrj- silk 

OS, 103 

000,000 

9.G35 

8 

1,105 

10,000 

31,077 

Ta^ar Siil — 








Bihar nnd Orissa 








CenfmiProvInco’; 



••• 

* ’ 

1 



United Province's 


ifib'o 

... 

... 




Total for 





{-No infonraticn. MesUy priml- 
i the bund ByT>Jiruces. 

Other yr?!-— . 

... 

101,200 

... 

... 

1 



Assam .^rt 

} - 

150,000 

... 

... 

j 

! 


GrAKB Totai. . 


1»032,100 




! 
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The Indian Tarifi 
pfOdoctSoa. 


Board’, of the prcKlncti-a ^ 

India in i. Riven m the t.ud, 




TMinv, No. 2 GI.— p 

rodurii'O! o/ 

sill, in huhn 

in 

An'rt 

rrctluctrn 

f r r 


Silk ■waiti 



liM. 

lbs. 

1- Brngal - • . - 

1 bV'l.ooO 

1 .f>eri.b{K) 

5O«.0O(l 

2. ' 

e.cjd.ooo 

TIO.WO 

.OTC.noO 

3. Ka^bmi' 

c.OBi.oi^a 

2‘tb,'K:’0 

fia.IXol 

■%, •Tnmn'.u • ■ • ■ 

G40.000 

.72,or>r* 

S 5, 00(1 

5. M-'dnvs . . . • 

1 . 2 &a.rtOf> 

DO.OOO 

4.7,000 

6. .V'S'vm 

102,1'jfl 

n.ico 


7. Punjab .... 

1C..000 

J.OOO 

750 

Total MulbonyriU vrodni'tinn . 


1 2.003.400 

1,031.750 

Ta^or »i£t. 

1. Bihar nndOn’Ra 


210,000 

Xc> infonr.a- 
tion. 

2. Central Pmvmee=i 

eio.ooo 

ir.o,oc>o 

100,000 

3. TTnitodProvineci 

l.Ofni 

1,000 

Xo infunno- 
ticn. 

Total known arnjr silk prodnetion 

< . 

401.000 

-• 

0/”iT »'7t. 

1. Assam JXuyi 

-• 

|||||H 

m 

2. Assam Bri. . . . • 

•• 

|■|B| 

l■H 

Total wild silk producUijn . 

- 

551, 00( 

) 

Gp.vkd Total 

• 

2,020,40' 

0 


14 pounds ot TOuIbenn* silk cocoons would appear to yield one 
pound of reeled silk. 


In the early days of the East India Company silk was an important 
article of the export trade from Bengal and in the time of Warren 
Exports Hastings the exports averaged over 500.000 

lbs., it is believed, of reeled silk alone; 
but the trade was subject to great fluctuation. Between 1866 and 
average annual exports amounted to over two million lbs. 
including not only reeled silk but also chasam (silk waste) and cocoons, 
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The tiTernge exports for decennial periods, ^he statistical yeat 

1864-65 onwards, are she’en in the following table. 

T.ablk 15o. 262.— Ea:porfs oj rata silh during decennial periods from 

ISfii-fia onicnrds. 


Average for ten years. 


18C4-C5 to 1873-74 
1874-75 to 1SS3-S4 
1884-85 to 189.3-04 
1894-95 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1913-14 
1914-16 to 1923-24 
1024-25 to 1933-34 


Exports oC 
ravr silk. 


lbs. 

2,005,272 

1,401,025 

1,744,109 

1,717,001 

1,740,023 

1,171,074 

1,006,300 


The above figures would suggest that since 1884 the trade had, 
until the war broke out, remained very steady, but unfortunately the 
proportion of reeled silk in the total (except for a tcniporaiy recovery 
in 1906-07 and Uie follow ing year) had greatly declined and with it 
the average value of the whole. Tliere was a reTTvarlvahle fall in 
1013-14 to 160,222 lbs., as compared with 382,031 lbs. in 1912-13, 
but this was largely ascribable to the Srinagar fire in July 1913 in 
consequence of which the exports from Kashmir in the following 
year were chiefly in the form of cocoons. In 191445 the effect of 
the war was greatly felt, as so much of the trade is in normal times 
with Southern France. The exports of raw silk chasam and cocoons 
from India in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 10.32-33 onwards arc shown 
in the following table. With higher xwices and a larger demand from 
France in 1918-19 there was something of a recoveiy in tiie siiipments 
of reeled silk and a corresponding fall in the volume of cocoons 
exported. In recent years there has been a very sharp decline in 
the exports of raw ^flk from Lidia. This is due mainly to a catas- 
trophic fall in the world demand for silk, to increased Indian con- 
sumption and to the severe competition from China and Japan in 
the world_ market. The increased use of artificial silk is another 
factor which has affected Indian exports of silk adversely. The 
exports of cliasam and cocoons have also declined to nearlv half the 
pre-war level. 


J 4iiLn Xo. 263 . — Quaniitg of exporfs of raw silh, chnsam and cocoons 
from India in 2913-U, 191S~J9 and from 2932-33 onicards. 


-•trtielss. 

1913-14. 

1 

1918-19. 1 

' i 

1932-.33. 1 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

! 1935-36. 

Raw silk , 
Chasam . i 
Cocoons . 1 

lbs. 1 

100,222 i 

909,077 

133,789 

lbs, 1 
290,959 j 
551,299 
112,680 1 

lbs. ' 
5,432 ^ 
73,706 
39,755 

[ lbs. 

I 11,642 
! 429,090 

7,806 

lbs. 

22,954 

664,292 

56 

lbs. 

37,382 

.531,976 

5,000 


The principal destinations are the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy. The chief ports participating in the trade are Karachi, which 
has superseded Bombay as the principal entrejiot for the Kaslunir 
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trade (though there are still considerable exports from Bombay). 
Calcutta for” Ben£?al and Assam silk, and Madras for chasavi ana 
coooons from Mysore, shipments of law silk from ibe last named 
port having praeUeally ceased since 1900-07. 

In Karachi the unit of sale is tke lb. and of shipment the bale, 
of 165 lbs. (two standard maunds nett) while in Calcutta taw silk 

is sold bv the factory seer and shipped m 
■tTnit ot Sale and Shipment, bates of 150 lbs. each. Chasam is shipped 

in 300 lb. bales Shipment is made from 
Madras in bales of 212 lbs. each to tlie United Kingdom, 300 lbs. 
eacli to France and 336 lbs. each to Italy. 


SIIK MAmrFACTtTRES. 


The decrease in the exports of silk manufactures from India has 
been even moie noticeable in recent years than that of raw silk. 

Complete statistics regarding the total 
Industrial Centres, number of persons at present employed in 
the silk spinning and weaving industiyr are not available. The 
annual value of production of silk goods in India 

■{excluding Burma) has been estimated by the TariS Board at 
£5,390,629. There are at present three small mills in India — one 
in Calcutta, one in Bombaj- and one in hlysore — in which silk 
fabrics am manufactured on power driven looms, but the gnanfty 
■of r.avr silk consumed in these mills constitutes an insigniheant 
proportion of tlic Indian production. Under existing conditions it 
would (for all practical purposes) be correct to regard the hand loom 
weaver in India as the consumer of the bulk of the raw s’lk pro- 
duced in the country. The chief silk weaving centres are Amritsar, 
Judundhar, Multan in the Punjab, Benares and Shahjebanpur in the 
United Provinces, hlurshidabad, Malda, Bankura, Vishnupur in 
Beng.nl, Nagpur in the Central Proninees, Bhagalpur in Bihar and 
■Orissa. Mandalay in Burma, Surat, Ahmedabad, Poona, Teola, 
Belgaum, Dbarwar, Hubli, Sholapur, Bagalkote in Bombav, Banga- 
lore and Mysore in Mysore State, Dbarmavaram, Berhampur, 
Kumbakonain, Conjeevarom, Trichinoroly, Salem and Tan'O’.e in 
Madras and firinagar jn Kashmir. M'h'dc the quantity of raw silk 
annually imported chiefly from Chh?a and Uongkon*^ is about the 
same as it was sixty xears ago, the bulk of the imports consists now- 
a-davs ni fine woawng qualities, v.bereas it was formerlv coarse and 
suitable onl.t for embroiderv. elaborate patterns ‘are woiked 

dobbies and jacqiiard harness, and the beautiful 
Klk brocades (^rnoum a.s hincobs) liberally interspersed with met-iliis 

S Maa..r. ™ co^d jpprl. 

worn W In Burma, where the materia! is 

ItZ ^ absorption of silk 

puce-cools ic remarkable. In recent years the silk weaving and 

spinning _m India has experienced severe competition'" from 

Japanecc and Chinese siJk and artificial silk manXtnres Th” 

‘ ^ of their recommendations, 

silk manufeduX 

890 


protective tiuii. 
sOk and silk in 



The consumption in India of foreign reeled silk is estimated at 
1,923,000 lbs. and of Indian raw silk at 2,005,000 lbs. With this 
„ „ ,, silk which is worth about .€1,550,000, 

Raw onsuinp on. picccgoods worth nearly £6,000,000 are pro- 
‘duced. The exports of manufactures, avhich on an average were 
valued at £11,000 per annum during six years endin,g 1931-35, repre- 
sent an insignificant proportion of the total production in India, the 
bulk of the output of the Indian silk weaving industry is absorbed 
in the country itself. 


There has as remarked above been a general decline in the 
exports of silk manufactures in recent yearn. In 1893-91 the total 
_ , exports fiom British India were valued at 

txpoiis. £162,000 -and in 1903-04 at £55,000. The 

■exports in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards are shewn in 
the following table. About 49 per cent.' of the shipments in 1933-34 
were from Madras, 48 per cent, from Bengal and 3 per cent, from 
Bombay. 


TAnuc No. 26-1 . — Qmniiiii and value of silk viamifactiiics exported 
in 19J3-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 omuards. 


Year. 

Qimtitity. 

Value. 








vcl=. 

£ 

1913-U 


, . 





500,367 

37,740 

ItllS-lf) 







823.2S2 

82,304 

1931-32 







18,124 

2,331 

1932-33 







27,3.155 

11.900 

1933-34 


, , 






5,282 

1934-33 








14.251 

1935-30 


• • 

• 




393,885 

14.172 


The above table includes goods made of silk mixed with other 
materials but is exchisive of small quantities of sewing thread and 
“other sorts’’ of silk manufactures, averaging in the four years 
■ending 1934-35 about 2,895 lbs. in weight valued at £1,470 per year. 
The principal recipients are Ceylon, the United Ivingdom, Aden, 
Tunis, and the United States of America. 

In the transfrontier trade there are not inconsiderable expoits of 
Taw silk and silk piecegoods across the borders of Burma to the 
Southern Shan States, against which may be set similar imports from 
"Siam and Western China. 


BRISTLES AND FIBRE. 

Among the other raw materials exported are bristles and fibre 
for brushes and brooms. 

The bristles are chieflv pigs’ bristles which are collected in the 
United Provinces, graded,' and either absorbed by the local trade or 

shipned from Calcutta and Bombay for the 
foreign market which takes certain quali- 
fies for which there is no demand in India. In 1931, there were 
two factories at Cawnpore in the United Provinces with an average 
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dailv employment oi 478 persons TThich manufacture household and" 
toilet brushes svith these bristles. Bristles plucked as in the United 
Provinces from the living animals are rated sup^erior to_ those obtained 
from carcases. The quantities and values of exports in recent years' 
are shovn in the subjoined table. 


T^ele Xo. 26.5 . — ExporU of bristla (guantHtes and vahica} in 191-3-14^ 
1918-19 and from 1931-32 ontcard?. 


Tear. 

Qaaniitv. 

Talae. 






C^rts. 

£ 

351.3-14 





4,06-3 

92,948 

iSlS-19 





2,746 

117,S9r 

1631-32 





2,t*W) 

87,454- 

1032-33 





2,944 

102.403 

K-S3-34 





4,009 

131,035. 

1634-35 





4,406 

175,608 

1935-35 


- 



4.5f:2 

170,859 


The hulk or the shipments goes from Bombay and the rest from 
Bengal and Sind in that order. More than ninety per cent, of the 
t-XT/ok? are absorbed by the United Kingdom, vrhile Germany receives 
the bulk oi the balance- In Calcutta tbe unit of sale is tbe bazaar 
raaund, but shipment- is usually made in cases vreighing cne ctvt. 
nett In Bombay, sales are made by the lb- and bristles are shipped 
in cas»3 vreighing CO lbs. nett. Sterling quotations are generally 
per lb c.i.f. 

Palm fibre is derived chieSy from the palmyra fhorcstus fiabelli- 
formUi. the bulk of it bemg exported from Tuticorin and Cocanada 
Pito fib’s United Kingdom, to be made up 

info brooms. It is -obtained from the leaf 
stalks or seedling palmyras v.biefa are vridely distributed over 
Southern India, but tlie only tracts in vrhich the industry is im- 
p-o'tant are the uplands oi Kistna and Godavari, Tinnevelly, the 
Pfllghat sub-divisiou of Malabar, and south Travancore. Tire rhre- 
j' cb'ctly exportf d from Cocanoda in bales of 1 ctvt,. from Calicut 
in bales of 3 civt^s, and from Tuticorin in ballots of 1 cwt. and" 
bales of 3 cvrts. Tiie exports o! fibres for brushes and brooms in 
recent years ore contrasted belovr ivitb the pre-rvar and post-svar 
figures 


Tcble Ko. — Q-iardiiics and valna^ of fibre exported in 191-3-14^ 

191S-19 and from 1931-32 onvardi. 


Tear. 

Qnantity. 

Ts1n&. 

191 3-1 i 

195 5-19 
1931 -.32 

-r-* 


. 

- 



To-=. 

4,022 

2,0 

£ 

8 Cost* 

81,527 


• 

>- 



.5.728 

16.9 -ISP 



' - - 





180.144 




• 




165,179 

lS3'.-r,6 


* 




T,A2,j 

143.63r 

— 

* -• 


*• 


F,U2 

164,476 


302 






Before the war Germany toot 37 per cent., Belgium 30 per cent.,, 
the United Kingdom 18 per cent, and Holland 7 per cent, of the- 
exports of this fibre. In 1934-35, the percentages of the _ principal 
countries participating were; Japan 25‘5 per cent., Belgium 15'8- 
per cent., United Kingdom 15 per cent., Germany 14’2 per cent.,, 
and United States of America 8-1 per cent. 

The bulk of the shipments goes from Madras. 

CANDLES. 

Candles are manufactured either of stenrine, or of paraffin wax 
with an admixture of stearine as at Syriam near Eangoon. In Ihe- 

latter case the purified wax is melted and 
to uc on, direct to the mixing tubs where a. 

percentage of stearine, which is generally small, though in some 
makes as much as 50 per cent, by volume, is added to increase the 
rigidity of the candle and to impart a skin which it would not 
otherwise possess on leaving the moulds. The wax is then poured' 
into rows of block tin moulds and supplied with wicks, an average 
machine being capable of turning out 360 candles every fifteen 
minutes. Stearine candles are manufactured in Calcutta, Madras, 
Mysore, Bilimora (Baroda State), etc. The following table shows 
the quantity and value of candles of all kinds exported from India 
in recent years as compared with the pre-war and post-war figures. 

Tablk No. 267. — Qmniiiy and value of exports of candles from India- 
m 1913~14, lOlS-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Qunntit.v. 

Value. 








lbs. 

£ 

1913-U 


• . . 





8.395,078 

157,890 

191S-10 


• . 





9,787,492 

203,018 

1931-32 







1 .435,482 

30,399 

1932-33 







l.G«2,142 

35,500 

1933-31 







1,885,052 

39,946 

1934.35 







1,76G»570 

37,502 

1935 30 




• 



1,879,309 

39,779 


^fore than 95 per cent, of the exports go from Burma with 
Bombay and Bengal as next in importance. The principal destina- 
tions are Ceylon, the Straits Settlements. Federated Malay States- 
and Alauritius and dependencies in the British Empire and Iraq, 
Siam, and Iran among foreign countries. Sales of paraffin wax 
candles are usually made per case of 25 packets for the Calcutta 
market and of 30 packets for the ^ladras, Bombay and Karachi 
markets, the weight of a packet varying with the weight of the 
single candle. For foieign markets packings are scarceily standardised 
yet. 

DETTGS AND MEDICINES. 

Senna. 

The senna of the British Pharmacopoeia is derived from the- 
leaves of cassia angustifolia and the chief source of supply outside- 
tbe Sudan is the Tinnevelly district of the Madras Presidency. 
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The plant is cultivated on special plots of land. Ko estimate 
■of the area under cultivation, however, cun be rnade but it has been 
stated that on dry land 700 lbs. of leaves per acre and on garden 
lands under veils as much as 1,-lOOTbs. maj be obtained. Plucbing 
commences generally CO days after soving. the leaves being stripped 
from tbe stalks, and if the flower buds are nipped off a heavier 
flush of leaves follows. After picking, the leaves are dned in the 
shade for a veek or ten days and the senna is then ready for sale. 
Betveen the cubivator and the shipper is the ine-v-itablo middleman 
vbo miyes the leaves and bags them before celling to the exporter 
who has therefore to re-sort according to size and quality before 
baling. The usual season for collection runs from June to December. 

Tlie volume and value of the exports of senna in 191.3-14, 1918-19 
and from 1931-32 onwards arc shewn in tbe table below. It will be 
noticed that there has been an appreciable rise in exports during 
recent years. 


Tablt: Xo. 2&3 — Qiinntilic‘, end rclticf! oj exports of senna tn 1913-14, 
lhlS-19. find from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity, 

Value. 







Cwt'. 

£ 

1013.14 






20,430 

2G,42.7 

ioii;-i9 





. 

11.090 

17.043 

1931-32 






40,788 

.74,303 

1932-33 






GO. 739 

80.818 







.70.170 

71,809 

1934..00 






31,141 

62,.7Q8 

1933 3G 






67,118 

73,950 


Indian senna has a good repiuat’on for quality and price. In 
ptre-war times the principal customers for senna were the United 
-T f j t - i Kingdom, the United States of America, 
Umt Of sale and shipment. and Prance. In 1938-34 tbe chief 

•recipients were Germany taHng 32 per cent, of the total exports. 
United States of America taking 2-i per cent., the United EIngdom 
14 per cent-. France 11 per cent.. Belgium 5 per cent, and Italy 3 
per cent. 93 per cent of the exports of senna go from Tuticorin, the 
•unit of sale at the port being the candy of 500 lbs. and that of 
shipment, bales of 300 to 400 lbs. each. 


Nux Vomica. 

'romica. which is commercially important as the source of 
the alkaloids strychnine and brucine, is the name given to the seeds 
•of a deciduous tree wedely distributed over India known as strychnos 
-Rux voTTiica. The fruits are collected between November and January 
and the scens taken out and dried in the sun, the busv season for 
c^rt on the VTcst Coast running from February to the middle of 
-fiiay. Shipments are chiefly from Cochin, Madras, Gocanada, 
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J^ombriv huiI Ciiifolta. Figitros for Hit' forcitin trndo in lOlB-H, 
191S-10 unJ from 19:51-32 onwnuls iir« givon in tlm foiiowiiii’ table. 


Taku: ^vO, 2(50, — Erpi'irta nf nttjc vomica from India in 1913-J4. 1918- 
19 and from 1931-33 onwards. 


Year. 


Vatvw. 

Avs'rng' vdIjo 
|>> rint. 


t'« t‘i. 

£ 

£ .^. 

lOlS.M 


i7.:!nf. 

n S 

BUS.IP 


.57,0115 

U 18 

, . . , . 


s.riug 


1PS2-3S 

1 tea 

.S,T87 

0 0 



:.‘i.er.fi 

2 j. tmi 

a s 

3031-35 . . . . 

0.5." n 

•27.(1.5S 

0 8 



7,og:? 

0 8 


Tile priees, wh’eh rojc to an npproeiabb' extent tiuring the war 
pt riotl mill some venra tifier it (the nvernge value per cwt. in •1921-22 
b^incf 4*1 VI f.) have ng.tiii dceliiietl to the pre-war levels. The chief 
cOuntriec partieipating in flie triule in pre-nnr tiincf! were the United 
liingdotn, Tlehdiiui, ncrniunv, nollmul mid 3''r!inec. and in 1033-31 
the United Rtntes of .\m('rien. {.'52 per cent ), the United Kingdom 
(24 per cent.) and Kelherlmids (IB per eent.l 'Fair general avorago 
of Sc.asoii, Europe elenniiig' is ucnnl quality exported. 

In “Madras and Uoc'inada nn's voniica is exported in bags containing 
303 lbs, and lfi2 lbs. each while on the Mahihnr Coast, (he unit is 
_ , , , , , the pacliets of 28 Ihs or 00 lbs. It is 

TTnitofsdeandsliipaiCai. from Bombay In bags of 140 to 

1G9 lbs. 3'ho unit of sale in Calcutta is the haranr tnaiiud and in 
the Soutli the candy of fiOO lbs. or 600 lbs , generally, garbled or 
iingarblcd. 


Cinchona, 


All the varieties of einclionn from wliicli the commercial barbs 
of to-day are ohtuined arc represented in India, namely, cinchona 
Area and prodticUon. Irdfirriana (yellow barkl, cinchona 
‘iiieciritliTrt (red barb) and ciiiclioiin oj}\- 
cinalin (pale bark) and hybrids therefrom The plantations were fust 
started in 1862 at the initiative of the Government, from s^ed 
introduced from South America, hut since then private efforts on the 
part of tea and coiYee jdanlors have been losponsihlc for some part 
of the inei eased pioduction and consequent fall in prieo. The price 
of quinine which was Bs. 20 (£1-6-8) an ounce in 1878 had fallen 
to Bs. 12 (16 shillings) per lb. in 1890, and jiranticnlly similar con- 
ditions prevailing in Java have kcj)t Iho pi ice at that level or lower 
over since. Tlio main areas in Brit’sh India to which cultivation 
is now confined are the Nilgiri Hills, Coimbatore and Tinncvelly in 
the Dladras Presidency, the Darjeeling Diotvict of Bengal and the 
Mergui (V’stricb in Burma. The acrengo in the Madras and Bengal 
Presidencies in 1913-14 was 2,452 and 2,200, rospectivel.v. Cinchona 
Icdgcriana is tho sjiccics mainl.v cultivated in Bengal, while officinalis 
is more frequently grown in Southern India. The whole of tho 
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cinchona plantations in Burma and Bengal belong to Government, 
while in Southern India, 1,786 acres are in Government ownership. 
The area under cinchona in Bengal is 2,686 acres. 


The plant is generally raised from seeds and infrequently from 
cuttings or layering. The first crop is usually obtained between the 

third and fifth year after planting by 
Method ol marhettag. thinning out the plantation, when about 
25 per cent, of the trees are uprooted and barked. Proper bark 
harvesting however does not begin until at least ten years after 
planting. 


Harvesting is conducted in one of two ways, either by (1) lopping 
off branches or uprooting trees, and removing the bark from root- 
stem and branches, or by (2) coppicing. 


The bark collected in whatever form is either exported or bought 
by Government. The chief products of the two Government 
factories at Meduvattam near Ootacamimd in the Nilgiris, and at 
Mungpoo in the Darjeeling district are sulphate of quinine, and 
cinchona febrifuge. These factories meet to some extent the large 
internal demand for quinine from malarial stricken areas in India. 
Sulphate of quinine manufactured in India is now on sale at Post 
Offices all over the country. It* is sold either in the form of powder 
in packets or in tablet form put up in small glass phials. 


E^rtension of the area under cinchona is necessary in order to 
make the British Empire independent of Java and other foreign 
sources of supply. An officer was placed on special duty some years 
back to suggest suitable localities for new plantations. As a result 
of hi_s enquiry. Government have opened certain plantations in Mergui 
district in Burma. 


Exports of the bark which are practically confined to the United 
Kingdom averaged about 600,000 lbs. annually valued at £10,000 
j, 0 . before the war. Bengal has no exportable 

surplus and all the shipments are from the 
Madras Presidency. Exports, chiefly in the form of bark, are sold 
at a price calculated on the percentage of quinine sulphate contained 
in each lb., the unit being 1 per cent. Shipment is usually made 
in hales of 225 to 325 lbs. each. 


Table No. 270.— Exports of Cinchona barh from British. India in. 
1913-14, 1918-10 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

J913-I4 

lb=. 

£ 

1918.18 

CO.3,102 

8.289 

1931-32 

27,468 

706 

1932-33 

89,038 

2,528 

1933-34 ’ 

9,029 

188 

lOSl-SS 

94,841 

2,219 

1933.30 

141,798 

3.178 


24,118 

473 
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Impmts into Indin aro chiefly in the form of quinine and its 
salts. The total quantity in IMo-flO amounted to 303,610 lbs- 

%-alned at £106,338. Tlie imports nero 
mpors. chiefly from the United Kingdom, Ger* 

mam’, Netherlands, S"it?erlnnd and Java. 

SUGAR. 

India was probably the original home of sugarcane. The area 
under Bng.arcanc is larger than in any country in the world. Tlie 

avemgo yield per acre has been so low and 
Producuon. deniand from a population that is 

largely vegetarian so great •that the country had to depend to an 
increasing extent on tlic imports of foreign sugar and until recently 
India's apathy in fact had prored Java’s opportunity. Due to the 
increasing adoption of impiovcd \arietics of sugarcane the average yield 
3)cr acre has steadily advanced in recent years. The adverse condition 
of tile sugar industry in other important producing countries would 
have caused serious dislocation in the Indian market but for the 
reason that this market lias, for some time jiast, been less responsive 
to influences abroad. The demand for imported sugar in Indian 
markets lias undergone a icmarkablc change since the grant of 
protection to tlie sugar industry in India in 1032 as a result of 
which the Indian industry has developed its" product'on steadily. 
The total imports of sugar into India in 1931-33 amounted to 
£22,032 tons against 039,600 tons in 1920-30 and 603,000 tons in 
lObS-M. Prior to 1032-33 there were only 31 cane factories in 
operation but 27 and 03 new factories nere added during 1032-3.3 and 
1033-31, respectively and another 19 new factories were built for work- 
ing in 1034.3.3, making a total of 142 factories in India, an increase 
of over 350 per cent, in throe years. TTntil 1000-07 the majorrty of 
imports into India wore of German and Austrian beet sugar; but 
though -the world prices for sugar continued to be regul.atcd until 
the outbreak of war by the price of SS per cent. Hamburg, cane 
gi-adually secured the hulk of the Indian trade and imports of sugar 
info India in 1013-14 were almost cntiicly from Java and ^rauritius, 
the figures being 670.330 tons from Java and 142.305 tons from IMauri- 
tius out of a total of 800,860 tons. The area under sugarcane in India 
in that year was only 2,506,000 acres reprc.=:cnlin" a decline of 8 per 
cent, on the totals for 1800-91, hut the l.trgc purchases by the United 
Kingdom of Jfauritius and Java sugar and the apprehended shortage 
of .supplies and rise in values while war lasted made cultivation 
more remunerative and in 1918-10 n recovery' was made to the 
acreage of thirty years ago and the area under sugarcane was 
"2, 001 ,000 acres. ' The acreage has ricen appreciably during recent 
years. The area under sugarcane in India in 1034-35 was 3, .596, 000 
acres. The severe earthquake which occurred on the loth Jainiary 
1034, caused very extensive damage to the sugar industry in Bihar, 
but it is again showing signs of vigorous growth. 

India’s not production of gur (unrefined sugar) for direct con- 
sumption has been calculated at 3.692.000 ions in the season 

1031-35 which became available for con- 
Oonsumptlon. sumption in 1035-36. In addition to this, 
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EOinc lAO moicm soc.'r fa-tories profiuced 575.115 ions of susrar 
direct from ccnc. Sugar ir.anufactur&i by refineries and indigenous, 
procc^-s 's estimated a: 40.C>yj tons and 1 . 50 . 0 A 0 ions, respectircly 
dunno tbe season lft54-0.5. Tbe total nroduc-ion of sugar may 
thus b; put at 7b5,115 ton=. To supp^r/ient this surirdy 2-22,000 
tons of sugar were sraTorted, chiefly from -Java, the total arrivals- 
o: b et sjgar amounting to no irore than 26.811 ri>n~. 

Ee-etport of foreign renned sugar by sea amounted to 2,60-1 
tons. There rrerc o’.=o 360 tons or reflned Indian sugar CTported by 
sea and Sd.ttM tons etroned by land. The esrports by sea of 
rnola==es (including cane and T'^lm;ra .Taggery') -.imourited to 1.158 
tons and exports by land to 4,176 tons. The posiron as regards 
refined sugar is snramarsed in the foliordng table*'. 

TA 2 i.n 2so. 271. — Egiimaied comumpUr^r. of ref.ned B-agcr in India in- 

1934-35. 


Total Grrc^T Supply. 

Tor,s. 

Iniri3l'toc.k3 CTi -A-pril 1934 ...... 

Irdja'=Prcdnctifn of Sorar of the prc-\icu.= year (1933-3^) for 
eormrontion dnrir.g lOSf-SI — 

(o) Direct from cane ....... 

th) Ke Seed from G or ....... 

(cl ilad. by indijrrr.ooE proer-E ..... 

Iiryitf of^orarby S^a ....... 

Imports of Sugar by sea into Kathiscrar ports 

2.3.350 

-s.'3.955 

61,094 

2)00,000 

222.900 

110,063 

Total Supply 

1,074,272 

QwnUtj to he dei’J--lid. 


Re.otports of sugar fay =^ea . . 

Erpr.rtj' cf Sugar by w^a ........ 

Jvxp'‘rt?cf«TJsarbyland ....... 

OooJ’* 2 ^c 1 :cc’'CS cm niftMarcn 1925 ...... 

2 604 
36.3 
3t.034 

22 37.3 

Total to be dednetr d 

59.374 

ITct quantity availablo for cccsmrpticn in 1934-35 

1,014.893 


The erports of Indian sugar are chiefly in the form or crude 
tno%=se5 or gur for rrhich there vra= formerly a considerable demand 
■^xMits Ceylon, and the Strads Settlements. 

““ * ■ and Tiii for the Indian population there 

•who prefer this adulterated product to commercial sugar. The trade 
is in the hands of Indian merchants and the principal ports of 
export are iladras. Dhanusldrodi, Tizagapatam, Tutieorin and 
BomDay. Sugar is shmped &om Bombay in bags containms IBS' 
to 221 lbs. each, and from ITadras ports in bundles of IfS lbs. each. 

Of the greatly reduced shipments in 19.84-35, 1,4-36 tons -arere 
from ^fadras ports, chiefly to Ceylon. 


in 19J4.3.5bvIt. C. Srivastava,. 

SogsT Tec., ologirt, Trepena! Cenr cil of Acricaltnral Ke^-sre-h, India. 
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Tablt; No. 272 .— Exporfs of sugar, qmniity and value in 1913-14^ 
1918-19, and from 1931-33 omvards. 


1913.14 

191S.19 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 
1936-36 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Ynlue. 


Tori'-. 

£ 


9,697 

91,649 ! 


12,052 

323,245 I 


960 

14,388 


1.250 

15,708 1 


1,G2G 

17,8211 


1,510 

18,246 


1,415 

1 7,918 j 


With cHect from 1st April 1934 an excise duty has been levied' 
at the rate of 10 annas per cwt. on Ichandsari sugar and Bs. 1/5 
per owt. on all other sugar except Pahn5Ta sugar produced in. 
factories in British India. Imported sugar is at present subject to a 
protective duty of Rs. 0/1 per ewt. The import duty on molasses is- 
31:^ per cent, ad valorem. 


GUTS AND CASINGS, 


Though it has to contend with many difficulties the Indian export 
trade in guts and casings is of some importance. The term casings 

is, generally speaking confined to the 
Pro uc on. viscera of cattle, while the viscera oi 

sheep and goats are called guts, though the guts of certain sheep- 
are sold Baited as casings, as for example, those of the fat tailed' 
Delhi rams. This distinction, however, is not strictly obseiwed in 
practice and the two terms have become more or less interchangeable. 
There is little or no internal demand for casings, but it has been- 
calculated that the average exports do not represent more than the 
viscera of one and a half million animals; while from 4 to 5 million 
cattle hides, raw or partially tanned, are annually exported. The 
chief reason for this difference is the difficulty of Avorking up in the 
tropics a market for viscera except in cities of considerable sire 
where the meat trade is centred in slaughter houses. Beparis may 
profitably collect the hides of single animals from village butchers 
or even the hides of cattle Avhich haA’O died a natural death, but. 
deterioration sets in verj' quickly if casings are not treated imme- 
diately after the animal is disembowelled. Climatic conditions for 
a great parb^ of the year also affect casings more prejudicially than 
hides. In A'iew of all these considerations it is doubtful whether 
the volume of trade is capable of much expansion though consi- 
derable improvements might be effected in the methods of market'ng. 
Casings are exported either dried or vet salted, but on account of 
the higher freight charged the bulk of the shipments are dried. 

Casings are usually purchased direct from the slaughter houses 
and treated Avithout delay on adjacent premises. After the fat has. 

PreparaUon lor marliel. carefully cut off they are turned 

inside out, scraped clean Avith a wooden 
scraper and well^ Avashed. One of the open ends is then 
tied and eacli gut is blown, and Avhen the other end has been 
tied is sun-dried. When diy they are deflated, bound up in bundles 
of 100 Uafters^ or 200 yards, packed in cases and pressed. A half 


* One l:!aftcr=l-S0 metros or rougMj- 2 yard®. 
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«ase usua’ik contains about 20,000 yards and a case about 
40 030 vards- The process is tbe same in the case or salted casings 
UD to the noint or inSation; in iieu oi indabon the casing are sorted 
and packed in casks knovm as fierccz in brine- Tee casss gsneraliy 
us^=d*m India are about 40 rations in capacity and 'll to 3 ti^ces 
<^0 to tbe ton. Berore packing, dry casings are sorted according 
to lliG TssGSiiT&niGZit in XDilliinslTES of lislx tQC circtxin-crcncs, 
in tb-i case or salted casings the diameter is measured. 


Trade varieties. 


Jive dmerent varieties 
recognised, namelj — 
fl) Runnert. tbs main gut 20 or 30 yards long 


st both ends; 


ni casings are 
in srboxls open 


(2} y'iddlci^, a straigat gut svitb a mardmum length of ab-Dufc 
4 yards open at both ends; 


(3) Bungs, a carved gut iritb a maximum length of about one 
yard with a faalboas closed end. The bung skin from 
vrrsicb gold bsateis’ skin is obtained is a tissue vrbieh is 
remorable from either side of this bulbous end; 


(4) BladdcTi used ebietiy to cover cheese; and 

(5) Throcls (knoun in England as iceesands} about one to three 

feet in length. 

Tbe preparation of bladders is imposs'ble during the rains and 
they ar-3 at other times particularly subject to damage from insects. 

Indian sheep and goat guts are generally of inferior quality. 
Thej are usualy driad. packed in bandies of one or two lbs. each 
gjjjg and shipped in cases containing from 150 

to 2«>0 lbs. No standard size is recog- 
nised : they are sorted according to colour and are shipped both split 
■and unsplit. 

In the following tabic are shetm the exports of guts and casing 
from Caleuira to each foreign country in recent years as compared 
vtith the post-'^vcr year. Indian cas’ngs have a fair reputation in 
the tvorid’s market but vrere not considered in pre-vrar days so 
good S3 those irom Southern llassia. Tbe principal centres in the 
export trade are Calcutta, Bombaj- and hladras. 


TABtn No. 273 . — Quaniiiu and value of guls end casings exporfed 
from Caicuiic in 1919-20, and from 1931-32 onwards. 


i3:s-c> 


1531-02 


1532-: 


lC02-2t 


320i-25 


Cccstri^ 


Qxs. 3-5 Vila*. 'Oiiia-’VElc^'Onar-'VsIci'.bteJc- 
t--r. > . toy. i I t.-r- ■ 'uty. 


Talae. Otasa-; 
tiir- 


VaT-i-. 


Cwu.r 





£ ' Cwts. 


1 2,e07 iS.255 I I,S43' ; £,350 2.242 


■Spshl , 

S-5r'.aj?-U-Jt 
Cc.C'.l £ai‘« rf 
Xiaitfcs. 

TtOr - . , . , 

UiOas. - . , .I.lKf , 

Cx.-dia.S* . 


Tatal - e-On 



IS.CCS |eXS3 I £,723 { l3TS ' O/JTO J 2.33.J ; 12.ET6 SJOSl IM2S 
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turpentine. 


The turpentine industry in India had only just passed the experi- 
mental stage when war broke out and the reduction of imports of 

American turpentine direct and via the 
Centres oi industry. United Kingdom greatly encouraged the 
production of Indian turpentine. At present the Kstillation of crude 
vesin derived from pinus {oiigi/olia, which abounds in Hunalayas, 
is mainly confined to two factories in which the Government have 
part interests, one at Jallo in the Punjab, and the other at Bateilly 
in the United Pro^unces. The Jallo factory employs on the averrge 
90 persons daily as compared with 95 at Bareilly. There are two 
other factories at Jammu in Kashmir wliieh also manufacture rosin. 
That there is an enormous scope for the development of the 
industrj- is evidenced by the estimated area under pinus longifolia 
under Government-owned forests which is put at about 400,000 
acres, wliile the acreage under Indian States can be scarcely 
less. Other species of the resin-yielding pines are also available in 
the Himalayas, in the Assam Hfils and jn Burma, and there is no 
reason why the ultimate annual production of Indian turpentine 
should not exceed 14 million gallons and of rosin (colophony) 400,^0 
cwls. Owing to the low' prices obtaining recently the production 
was greatly reduced. The tapping season for the pines extends 
from l^Iarch to November, the yield being about a cw’t ot crude 
resin per acre which yields at Jallo 70 per cent by weight of losin 
and 3 gallons of turpentine oil. The chief constituents of resin are 
rosin and turpentine oil, which must be separated from each other 
by steam distillation. Turpentine is sold in three qualities through 
agents at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi working on a commission 
basis. There is a large demand for turpentine in the patent varnish 
trades and also in medicine, while rosin is iwed for shellac arlultoration, 
in paper mills, soap factories and in the production of cheap varnishes. 

The following table shows the exports in recent yearn. 

Exports. 


T.vule No. 274 . — QuanfHtj and value of rosin exported from India 
/roni 1929-30 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Vnino. 







Owts. 

£ 

iOyti-33 







43,723 

193J-31 






13.1.51 

12,455 

19.31.33 


« « . 




11,423 

14,230 

1933-33 


. « • 




22,080 

20,199 

1 93.3-31 






10,3.52 

8.419 

1931-35 


• » • 




12..3I2 

9.723 

1 93:,. 38 


. 



- 

9. ill 

f,,867 


The bulk of the shipments goes from Bengal and the balance 
mainly from Sind. The principal recipients are the United 
Kingdom and Australia. Shipments of Turpentine are separately 
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recorded from April 19S4 and in 1Q34-35. 13,102 

In that year, 160.646 gallons of Turpenhne and .o4.2..,6 “ 

Eosm were produced in the L'nited Proyinces, as agamsfc l£59,822 
^^allons and 40J0S ewts. in 1933-34, 151,294 gallons and 48,64o cwts. 
in 1932-33 and 145,203 gallons and 44,263 cwts. in 1931-32, respect- 
ively. ~In the Kashmir “state, the average annual production of 
rorin araountc to nearly 20,000 cwts. In 1934-35, 174,826 gallop 
of Turpentine and 71,503 cwts. of Eosin were produced in the P^iab, 
as a-ainst 214,236 gallons and &S,016 cwts. in 1933-34, 
gailoSs and 56.765 cvris. in 1932-33 and 132,570 gallons and 5o,18/ 
cwts. in 1931-32 respectively. 


In 1907-03, 76,525 cwts, of rosin were imported; and in 191/ -18, 
31,496 cwts. equivalent to about tv/o-tniros- 
Importso! Boland the Indian output in those 12 months. 

Turpentine. imports amounted to 33,805 cuds, in 

10-34--35, as compared with 34,538 cwts. in 1933-34 and 15,653 cwts. 
in 1932-33. In 1907-03, 333,500 gallons of turpentine were imported 
and in 1913-14, 193,937. In 1915-16, and 1916-17, the figures were: 
86.700 and 80,000 respectively which is considerably less than the 
Indian output, and in 1917-18, under 50,000 The figure for 1918-19 
was 65,000 gallons. In 19-34-35. 3,973 cwts. of genuine turpentine 
were imported as against 2,766 cwts. and 2,174 cwts. respectively 
in the preceding years. 


PEARLS. 


The only pearl and chank fisheries of any importance in India 
are in the extreme South and in the Mergui archipelago. The 
nineteen banks in Pali: Bay comprising the third or northern division 
of the 3Iadras Pearl Bank were inspected in 1933-34 and found to 
be bare of oysters. A cursory inspection was also made of the 
Tuticorin banks and a few oysters were found. The Ceylon Fzsheries- 
Department also conducted the inspection of the Beylon banks on 
the other side of the Gulf of ilanaar entirely by dredging. The 
survey revealed a promising sign of repopulati’on of the hank. The 
small branches of oysters, though not of any fishable value by 
themselves, are important in that they may conduce to the repopula- 
tion of the bank. In the Tinnevelly chank fishery, 441,520" sheiis 
ffullrized) were fished in 1933-34 as* against 309,226 shells in the 
previous season. The conch or chank shells (iurbineUa ■pirum'j which 
„are obtainable in tbe Piamnad and Tinnevelly districts of the Madras 
Presidency go chiefly to Bengal to be made into bracelets, armlets 
and charms, the headquarters of tbe industry being Dacca. The 
import of pearls, chiefly from the Bahrein Islands and :Maskat into 
Bombay exceed £100,009 annually. They escaped separ.ate registra- 
bon until 1922-2.3 as they arc usually despatched by insured letter 
mail The aggregate value of pearl= unset importe'd in that vear 
arnoimtcd^ to £640,000. In 1934-35, the value was £82,401 a« against 
1933-34 and £i 8,703 in 1932-33. Exports o* pearls uere 
absolutely probibited for financial reasons in 1918; but this embargo 
v>as I'fted within a few months of the armistice. The exports of 
P'‘aris unset declined conriderably in the years 
- to 1934-35. but in 19.35-36 tliey suddenly rose to £5,003 as 

1 ? indicated m tbe following statement.* 
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Table No. 275. — T'afue of precious stones and pearls unset from 

1029-30 omvards. 


Year. 


Value. 


1029-30 











£ 

4,395 

1930-31 











1,395 

1931-32 
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1932-33 











205 

1933-34 











71 

1934-35 











173 

1935-36 




• 




- 


* 

5,003 


PRECIOUS STONES. 

India was known to tke Romans for its berjls, and in later times 
the diamond mines of Golconda (Hyderabad) are believed to have 
produced the Ivoh-i-noor, but latterly the only precious stones mined 
in any quantity have been rubies, sapphires and spinels at ilogok 
in Upper Burma. The Burma Kuby iMines Limited went into 
liquidation and finally ceased operations in 1931 and since then, 
reliable statistics of production of gem stones in the Mogok Stone 
Tract are not available. The work is still continued by local miners; 
in addition a certain amount of work is being done under extra- 
ordinary licences. The figures of production of ruby and sapphire are 
shewn in the following table. 


Table No. 276. — Quantity and valve of mby and sapphire produced 
in India from 1932 onwards. 


pisfc or 
Orislo. 

1032 

1033 

1034 

3035 



OuantUy. 

1 

j Valtip. ' 

1 

j Quantity, 

Value. 




Carata. ! 

£ j 

Carats, j 

1 ^ ' 

1 Camts. 

£ 

Calais j 

C 


i - 

... 

1,103 

(Bubtes). j 

[ 4-S I 

! j 

21.C22 
! (Kiihle*) 

1 2.T0S j 

9S,753 j 
(R abies) 1 

8,2S7 

Bunna 



... j 

1 1 

isa ' 
(Sapphires) 

' 25 1 

( 

j 

202 ! 
(Sapphhos)^ 

25 


1 ... 1 

... 

... i 

[ i 

1 ... t 


1 - 1 

6,087 i 
(Spiacls). . 

79S.S29 I 
(Sapphires) 

269 

Kashmir State 

! 

i 

1.431,2.S5 I 
(.Sapphire j 
trlthco- ' 
random) ] 

1 

! i 

1,071, FC9 
(Sapphire*) 

1 t 

1 10,446 

1 

1 

(=) 

Tot-il 

... j 

... j 

1 3.435, 3SS j 

J 0,902 , 

J 2,003,644 j 

35.2S1 

004,572 

1 ! 

s,eoi 


<tt) Value not yet detcnnlned. 

In 1932 no returns are available except that a fine ruby of 17 
carats was found at Chaunggyi near Mogok and a fine sapphire of 
about 90 carats and a good star sapphire of 453 carats %\ere mined 
at Ivatba. For 1933 the onlj- return was of 1,103 earat-^ of rubies 
from Katha. For 1931, however, there is a reported production of 
21,622 carats of rubies and 153 carats of sapphire, and for 1935, 99,753 
carats of rubies, 202 carats of sapphires and 6,6S7 carats of spinels. 
The smaller and inforior stones are generally sold locally wlule the 
larger and better arc despatched to London. The riceon blood rahy 
of iMogok is considered superior to any other in the world. Tliere aru 
some aquamarines found in Sind and the Punjab, sapphires in Kashmir, 
and jadeito tfor which there was formerly a good market in China) in 
Burma. 
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at the bullion value at the rale of 8-‘17512 grains troy of fine gold 
per rupee. Since 1893, the Indian mints have been closed to un- 
restricted coinage for the public. The branch of the Royal ^lint 
established at Bombay in 1018 for the coinage of sovereigns was 
closed down in April 1919. Prior to the opening of this branch of 
the Royal Mint, a number of 15 rujiee gold nio/iiirs were minted at 
Bombay, the weight and fineness of these being tlic same as of 
sovereigns. 

The denominations of currency notes in circulation are Rs. 5, 10, 
50, 100, 500. 1.000 and 10,000. 

Weights and Measures. 

Weights and measures in India vary not only from district to 
district but also for different commodities within the same district, 
and though the railways have given a lead to the adoption of a 
uniform system, the country is so \ast that the differences are likely 
to persist for many years to come. The principal units in all the 
scales of weights are the maund, seer and the tola, and the standard 
weights for each of these are 82-28 lbs., 2-057 lbs. and 180 grams 
troy. The tola is the same weight ns the rupee. In addition to 
these weights, there is the viss of 3 ‘60 lbs. or 140 tolas and the 
candy of 500 to 840 lbs. It is not necessary for the purposes of 
this volume to detail any variations of the weight of the maund, 
except those which enter into the export trade. It will be sufficient 
to say that in any particular city there are probably ns many 
different maunds as tlierc are articles to weigh. The only varieties 
which need be considered in connection with the foieign trade are 
the Bengal or railway maund already specified, the factory maund 
of 74 lbs. 10 ozs. 11 drs., the Bombay maund of 82 lbs. 2 ozs. 2 drs., 
and the Madras maund of 25 lbs. In October 1913 the Government 
of India appointed a Committee to inquire into the whole question, 
and their majority report, wdiich w'as presented in the following year, 
recommended the extension of the railw’ay system based on the 180 
grains tola, w'hile the minority report advocated the adoption of the 
metric system. The views of the Provincial Governments on these 
reports were obtained and the Government of India in their Resolu- 
tion dated the 3rd January 1922, declared themselves in favour ot 
the ultimate adoption in India, excluding Bunna, of a unifoim 
system of weights based on the scale now in use on the Railways. 
It has been decided that no new measures prescribing all-India 
measures of weight or capacity should be introduced at present but 
that the local Governments should take such executive action as 
they can to educate public opinion in favour of the standa’-d mound 
and seer. The Bombay Government have alreadv taken necessary 
steps towards this end by a notification issued under the provisions 
of Section 2 (2) of Part I of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 
1932 bringiiig into force with effect from the 1st August 1935, the 
standard weights and measures on the basis of the scale now in use 
on the railways in India. 

In the table below an attempt has been made to present within 
a small compass the principal weights and measures employed in the 
Indian export trade. 
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T<>e:.e No 27S. — PuKcip'iJ wdgMn find mec^urce in in ihe export 

trade. 


cfim:*.. 




Tiln .... 

160 pnir.- troy. 

Se"T or fts-Jr-j-v 

2-OjT tbs. 

iT-I'id 


S-r'Fpo-'r-.) 

1 lb. lS-5cr. 

V."? .... 

3 GOUm. 

21 ’.a- d J'Sia-.dardor 40 

62 Ih-. 4 or. 0 dr. 

«. >T-5K,'-ew'4rorIr.d.'iT j 



74 Ite. 10 cr. 1 1 dr. 

l.r.rxn VArtATio-rii, 




S'pr — '/I ox- 

2-013 lbs. 


sd Ite, 2 or. 2 dr. 


. - 2-053 lb-. 

Tita-i' rj — Sni--rr* . . P2 !b=. 2 or. 2 dr. 


3te-!r,'i i= -r*..) 

-,3-2 lbs. 



Ortlrmon-s. 

.... 

'2 2'7 IV. . 


. 

Tob''5?-<v> unraaruft^ettn^tL 


'lie IV. 


. 



15^ to 1^2 IV. 



S-sar-'. B-vrl-v. 


162 m 15-3 lb- 


, 






Ms-rcbalt' *. Jr-Brar. 

Bag -i 

IC3 to I5S lbs. 


- 

Gr^unilnin. oblllj'^;, pnV, 
csipt-.r s/’fd, b3;T3, pram. 


Itrr IJ c-bsi 


, 

Tunr^ic* 


1 4 i to 163 iV. 



Pfl-jr r. Xcx V>Trn>3. 


106 to 210 IV. 



Wh- .at. 


112 to 1401V. 


, 

Ott '1 ssod. 

Oi-dy .... 

363 IV. 



Ba-s lVt-3l. 


B-r .... 

224 iV. 



Bor" manaro^. 

Ma-.-:.d . ... j 

'23 IV. 



Hid"s ra— . 

\ 

F41V. 


, 

vrfx»u 

Candr . « - . 

h na-ird? of 32 2 
fsch. 

'7 lb=. 


b'lrl-'V, 

s'^-atTA^. 


Car dr Tint^hi 

C72IV. 



Cop-n. 

I - 

25 IV. 

. 


In also. 


rit'.te. 



Gronr.Qaut cake. 

TnLtr. ...,-; l.lil.-s. 

, 


CbtUi =. 


^2iJt IV. 

• 

- 

Pu'et”. 

S=cr — 2-4 U lit- nr S 

Cr^^ar/i 'c. 

0 3^5 CZ-* 

• 

- 

Cbilhr-s, gings «• to. 

3Iann<i . - , , 

2> iV. 



Tiinc«Tic. 


Cane;' rFr*Tt'-V; 

5301V. 

. 


GrotmdnTit. 

C&s.i >r.. 

Candr . , . . 

McnynloTi. 

C<f<j 

• 

- 

^ Copra, etc. 

^farind .... 

f25IV. 



Coconut oil. 


t321V. 

- 


Copra. 


Frsights. 

Th& fcKo-'ins statement sliews the rate per ton for London, 
cnrEtn. at tie se— cral ports named, during that month’^of the Tear 

in i„h sojpments of the stated article of produce are usuallf the 
heaviest 
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Table No, 279 . — Rates of freight per ton for certain articles from 
hulia to the United Kingdom in 191i, 191S and from 1933 
07t2vards. 


J 

Ports, articles and 
destinations. 

1014 

1918. 

1933. 

193<. 

1936. 

19SG. 


£ *. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ *. d. 

Galnitta. 

0-17-0 

(e) 






Linseed to London 
(June). 

{/)8 15 0 

(<i)l 7 0 

(a) 1 10 0 

; 

(1)1 8 9 

( 1)1 8 9 

Jute to London 
(Aucu^l). 

Pomlav 

2 3 9 

20 0 0 

(a) 1 17 0 
(per ton of 
50 c. ft.) 

(a) 1 17 6 1 
(per ton of j 
50c ft) j 

(m) 1 17 0 
(per ton of 
60 c. ft.) 

(n) 1 17 6 
(per ton o f 
50 c. ft.) 

■Cotton to Lin'rpool ,0 15 C 
(January). 4 

^ced to London |0 17 c 
(December). j 

Karachu 1 

'Vnieat to Liverpool ’0 1C fi 

aray) } 

yMrns. 

15 5 0 

110, 
(40 c. ft.) ! 

(b) 1 1 0 
(40c.ft) 1 

RfiBIml 

1 10 0 
<40 c. ft ) 

Ro quota- 
tion. 

(5) 1 1 0 ' 
(1C ctrt. i 
and over.) t 

12 0 
(1C cwt 
and over) 1 

(o> 1 2 0 
(10 cn*t. 
and over). 

Xo quotation 

(10 c^vt. 
and over). 

12 10 0 

1 3 0 1 
(IScwt ) ' 

110 iNo quotation! 
(IScsrt). j 

No quotation 

Croandnut^ to Mar- 11 7 C 

scUlcs (sTanuary) ! 

Xo slUpment 

(e) 1 5 0 

15 0 
tol C S 

1 6 S 

<•150 

1 tol 7 0 

Xo quotation 

-iiiclea and sLIm to ‘ 
London (Octol^or) 1 
iJdJijeon, ‘ 

Plcc to London ^ 
(Tclinjnry). j 

2 S 0 

<00 5 0 

(j) S 7 6 
(50 c. n,) 

(j) 3 7 0 Xo quotation 
(50 c. ft ) ^ 

1 1 0 

me 5 0 

(d) 1 7 cl 

I 

(e) 1 C S 1 (P) 1 5 0 j 

(e)i 7 6 


(a> 1x^5 10 Tver cent. lebato not excecdluK 6». per ton. 

(6) Tor rcliruaiT 1034. 

(e) For Fcbniarv 1933. 

(<0 For JLircli 1033. 

(e) For .March 1034. 

(/) Rato fixed bv Ministry of Shipping as only Govomment shIpmenU allowed. 
<o) Inclush e of 25 per cent, snrtax. 

(h) Controlled rate for Goremraent purchases only. 

(t) T.inned hides per ton 0040 c. ft. sldppcd on behalf of tVat Office. 

(i) T.c,.s 10 per cent. 

It) July 1035. 

(!) J.ininr>- 1030. 

<m) Jnly 1035. 
in) Jannarr 1930 
(0) Ap-ll 1935. 

<p) Jaiimry 1035. 

(?) January 1033. 
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APPENDIX I. 

To'Ti'Acn ScHEocrLES roit PinAjirns. 

Forihr ports of Cfi'ctitla, Jlii fm» <tn<} Kara-ht, 



A’c-a . 

A’liw.i 1 . 
Arni*>j , 

Atn^T' 

Ai 


T.ix\ r . 
Blattcrcoi 


t In bar?, S c;rt. 


I InXcirs, 4Dt, ft . In SO c^t. I In 40 c. fl, 
} » In MV-*, bO e. fu 1 

^ In baj*, ICcwt. . ‘ SOcwt. . . ‘ Inbars, iCrwt. 

/ Is e/s 40 c- ft, , . . In SO c. ft. 

50 c ft - . I>n. 

i Inet^v^.^Oc.ft^ . Inc»,50c.f>„ .\ I>a, 

In 40 c. R. . lnt^?r«,20cr.t, , ' Inciisc«t 40c-ft. 

InM'^ffOe \ 

‘ I^CTct . ... { In bars cjrt. 


t COc^t. 

X 

Eonra'ani . I 


Inbar*. ICcwt- . 

i ITrirt , . \ 

* In caf^i, 40c R. 20c?rt- 
Inba^^e. lOcvsrt, - IScvt. 
, In utm'rfct «vp3-^ 

' 4 )c ft, 

\ 0th**r9ri'^ lOc^t, 

\ 

20., 20 Ctrl. 

I cwt 


If^nl fa Mr* (la 
acsr'Man^* *T.th , 
th* avcmc*' q^- 
litT cf \rb'**h a I 
sta**da''d ll prc* 
f*rT»d by the 
Cbaab^r), 20 
C?rt. 


In bn?*, and ban- 
dies, 8 <rxu 


Jn SO c. ft. 
I>n. 

\ I>i, 

I Incasc«t 40 c, ft. 

I Inbarsl^c^rt. 

! ir cun. 


Bon^-a , 


, Cr’i'H.lSOc^d or 
f 5n c, ft fa* 't-pa- 

in*^r*5 0j^t.0Ti). 


ror'3 . . i 

BorarforTincab 20 cr^. 

Bran . . ‘ 14 ctrt. 


Britastoze 

Br! tK- 

BnSaTo hom* 
fS*e bcTit«). 

BolHon : ^ . 

Campi^y 

Canss or rattan* 
(S^aboKat- 
t&ns). 

Carbcfnatc of 
Botash. 

Cardaincnss 

Cai-^ja 


I Ad rclTTm . 
i In c^*. 50 c. ft 
I itattan^ for dnn- 
] Txacc, 20 CT't. or 
. 50 c ft (at stM* 
f ri"-r'*onUD*\). 
t 50 c. ft. . 


\ lcrcbMa«,Scwt. 
\ In boxe5, 50 c. ft 


Crtt-'V J febse* a* 
jM»r tN» Chataber 
^ta'da-d. 
Allc-rt, . 

J\ 14 ewt, , 
OlTcrrt, 

(F^'-r-itc 2 on p. 
416> 

TnM.'«**> 40 c ft,, 
lrbac-,16c^t . 
In bar?t rrc^'cd 
10 c«^. 

n3tc2onp.4lG). 
In nnpre-*- 
f^*,bcrt. 


Ad ojJerm 
IiiM«p^40c ft 
labniHll^, 13 tv^ 


Bd 2C 

bab*. 50 c, fL 


SOc.n. 

Tr bac* 20 c*~t. 
In c i»,40c.ft. 


.td rsfcr^i 
Inc’s ,50c. ft- 


^ In bajr*, 1C ewt, 

^ Inl^ir,4Qc.ft, 

III lac*. l?cxrt. 

I Ir ^»r 2 *cht 
' 4’'’ c, ft- 

* Othtrm<f-, ircvrt. 

‘ Jlcal and dn*^t 20 
{ cwt. 

* In bap* or 

\ •fscjLj-asinfEti'rd*" 

* ard prt"‘ervcd In 
5 th« CbanVr, 17 
I cm 

I Cru'^hed In Mes as 
I per '•taxidards 
j tn the 

, ChaPibr, ^^ot'• 4 
rvn p 4IC). 15 

{ ca^t . !7 ewt, and 
I ISc-^t. 


la I S Ctrl. (See 

I note 4 on p. 416). 


’ 40 C ft. 

In c,6,40C-ft. 

In I a?'. 1C cm. 

In bai^a pressed* 
» (See rote 4 on p. 
41G), 10 cm. 
Unpre^cd in ba^ 
j 0 errt, 

, In bandies, 0 c^t. 

At per cent. 

, Inc s, 40c, ft. 

In bni^cs, 13 cm. 


In bncdle* 40 c- ft- 

Incav‘«,50c, ft. 
In bars, 10 cm, 
50 c, ft, 

Cas.-'a, BjrtiM, fis- la eases, 60 c. ft. . 
tnla and tads 
40 c, ft. 

In bags, 12 cm. 


; TnbTmdlc«,40c,fU 


Cas<£a, I^nea, Tis- 
tc^a and beds, 40 
e.ft. 
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Tonnage Schedules tor Steamers— confd. 


CtJcutta. 


Bombay. 


Kamo of tbo 
article. 


Etmbarb 
Bico . . 

BopinB (See 
Coir, etc.). 
Bobber (See 
Indian Bob- 
ber). 

Bum 

BaBlorver 


Sa'iiower seed ' 

(KardO. 1 

Sago 

Salammonlac 

Salt 

SaltDsh . 
Saltpetre 
Sandal vrood 


Sapamrood 

(Bye). 


Seallngrrai 

Senna 

Sliarks and Tins 
Shells . 

SUk 


Ter ton nett. 


20 cict. 

Eope In colls, or 
bundles, 50 c. ft. 


Ter ton. 


Madras. 


Ter ton nett. 


Karachi. 


Ter ton. 


50 c. ft. 


In bags or boxes, 
20 cut. gross. 

20 cirt. 

20 cwt. 


Tor dunnage, 20 
curt, or 50 c. ft. 
(at steamer's op- 
tion). 

In bales, 50 c. ft. 


In c/s, 40 c. ft. 
In bags, 18 cn t. 


In c/s, 40 c. ft. 

In 'crened bates 
40 eft 

In bags, 8 cwt, . 
Seed In bags, 18 
cwt. 

In cases, 40 c. ft. . 

In cases, 40 c. ft. . 

In bags, 15 curt. . 
28 Indian mds. 
of 82 2/7 lbs. 

20 cwt. 

9 cwt. 

Boots and chips, 
7 cwt. 

9 cwt. 


Baw In bales, 10 
cwt. 

In cases or bales, 
50 c. ft, 

tV.astc, 50 c. ft. 

ebasam 50 c. ft. 
Tlecegoods, Ad 
ralorem or 50 o. ft. 
(at steamer's 
option). 

Silver, specie 1 Ad caforeni 
and/or valu- 
able cargo. 

Slta oil seed (See 
Bapeseed). i 
Skins (See nidi’s)' In casks, 20 cwt. 
gross. 

In bales, 50 c. ft. , 


In cases, 40 c. ft. . 
In bags, 5 cwt. . 
In bales, 40 c.ft. 

Bough In bags, 10 
cut. 

In bales, 8 cwt. . 
Incases, 40 c.ft. 


Soap 

Suear (See 
Jaggery). 
Talc. 


T.allow . 
Tamarind 
Tamarind skins 


Tapioca 

Tea 


Til'ced or Gm- 
celly, 

TtaJc (See Tim- 
ber). 


In bags, 15 cwt. . 
In ca'cs, 50 c. ft. 
20 civt. 

In cases, 20 cwt. 
gro’s. 


In cases, 40 c. ft. 

In double bags, 
19 cwt. 

10 cwt. 


In dsor casks, 20 40 c. ft. 
cwt. gross. j 
In c.ases or casks, \ 15 cwt. 
20 cwt gross. 


In bags, 20 cwt. 
In colls, 50 c. ft. 


In casks, 20 cwt. 
20 cwt. 


In c/s, 50 c. ft. 
In bags, 20 cwt. 


20 cwt. 


20 cwt. 


In bales, 60 c. ft. 
16 cwt. 

In bags, 20 cwt. 

Baw In bales, 60 
c.fl. 

Tlecegoods nnd 
waste 50 c. ft 


Ad valornn 


Tanned nnd dry 
50 c. ft. 

IVct salted and 
plcUcd in casks. 
60 c.ft. 

Country, in c/s, 60 
c.fl. 

Including Jaggery. 
In bags, 20 cwt. , 

Mica Talc and spbt-l 
tines, in cases 50 
c. ft. Mica waste, 
in bags. £0cwt. 


In cases, 40 c. ft. 
In bags, 18 cwt. 


Inc/s, 40 c.ft. 

In screwed bales 
40 c. ft. 

In bags, 8 cwt. 

13 cwt. 

In c/s, 40 c. ft. 

In c/s, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 15 cwt. 

28 Indian mds. of 
82 2/7 lbs. 

14 cwt. 

20 cwt. 
llcwt- 

11 cwt. 


In c/8, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 5 cwt. 

In bales, 40 c.ft. 

Kongh in bags, 15 
cwt. 

In bales, 8 cwt. 

In c/s, 40 c. ft. 


SOc.n. 

tVasto, as broken 
stowage, 16 cwt. 
20 cwt. 


In chests, 40 e. ft. 


15 cwt. (14 cwt. 
with elTect from , 
1st October 1924). 


In cases and casks, I 
or bundles 20 cwt.) 


50 c.ft. 
50 c.ft. 


20 cwt. 


Tnnned skins In 
pressed bales, 40 
c.ft. 


In c/s, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 19 cwt. 

16 cwt. 

40 c.ft. 

15 cwt. 

In bundle* 8 cwt. 
In pressed bales 
40 c. ft. 

In chests. 40 c. ft. 
15 cwt. 


Teak square planks 
and poon, 40 c.ft. 
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Toxnao® ScnnDCixs tor Steamcks — 'onrld. 



Calcutta. 

j BomMy. 

Ifadra*. 

‘ Ka-htebl. 

Sa:^* or t3>* 

Xtrtonc’tt. 

1 1 
! 1 

i ■ 

j Per ton celt. 

; Perloa. 

TlK'.h-r(Sees!<0 1 
T'ot sh 1 Jaeffj 

I 50e-n. 

t 

t 

\ efl e-st ot bh e. ft- 
iat*teat3*r'« op- 

... 

To*)^^o . 

j In or cas»»i:, 

[ wr.a^ 

> la hales, i't c. ft. ■ 

t 

J ll^l. 

1 . 

' In bale*, 40 e.n. 


• In cheats, -CO c. ft. 


. Inch'st5,40 c.fl. 

fS-exh-’b). 

16 cert. 

f In bags, 11 cat. . ‘ 

’ Infcagx.ierTt- . 

Ihbict. llc-rt. 

Tti'cugn" 

16 rrt. 


, lOcrt. 


In io t^U. 

i .e.. * 



Ur'atri'TOol . 


j llC-vt 

' ... 

llyrt 



’ 



We*ds»-i , ' 


, 7ft to c'Tt 

* fn tf.th 

' fr>n 

* O^'o»*fl320e 


Heart. 


I 

i Hctft 



yitrsrt. 

i l^cwt 


J 18c-tt- 



Inea'hsaaStaxex, 

' 4 I c. ft- 

f 

1 In and 

» 40r.n. 

liVOol 

J 

jSOc.Jl. 

to hates,' 40e.ft, 

> 

In bale*, 50 c. ft. . 

f In Rrr'Tr«*d iO 

o.ft. 


' 

\ 

SOc ft 

i 1C cat. "■ 

Z'laiiy . 


I lecsrt. 

fl. 

/it i>..az2: ’r*? op- 
tiaa. 

Anot^t*T i**Kcb 

r 5 , 

1 D.'i/’. ft.rrCOc-rrt 
1 P' 01 *, at 
\ TO-'t'a optr'n* 

V 

f 

1 ■" 


KOTEl. Ci'tallA • — fnl M'Ata— 'O'st.an^ irh'S r-o^siary, ttrrjh'a'at s'litl &-■■ mJe by tho Benstal 
of Oi-n-o'-c". ■'1-15 ircr** D-pi't-a-st H ai-irUn-' w,!S ihtit raj'j, and th*ir 

c»rtU'*b' o»- 'J-.it, an i rr^’jbt b; payah’" li a:eo-a3a->- tb'T’T.'b 

f5) fJoOil- It c-i-»k« O'ci'-^ to *)• cAi-'iiist' 1 It sn'« ■sT'isnl trh»t pjrins Mcbt bj- xTsiibt. 

</■) Tii''t<;rni‘<l<’t i wc'sbf >htUb»mi*r=toDl t-> la'at th“ f3’)3tr.t?art!ci"s only: sajjt, SsU- 
p-tf, ritt, vh»at, KMm, dhit!, ana pti*. 

;»OTE 2. BathAT ■ — rotraj' — At a ei-tcri! mvtits of »h» litm’ity Cliamb.-'r orCotnnsttce 

hfbJ nt d^bh Snly tb* /'oI}>5vitd jIjUm wa’ pi*-~ J .•—• T'lat th/' Taiav^t Scsln far 'tetniCT 
ebtllbnotthtbt ^of-sanbl-f~tiotvtoa.bttl>jnaca>ttoctc<v<!23c<rt ' 

e*a — "tattatix a'-e far only- In cnao of di-agraom'nt c.tli^r shipper or 

snav eltlm aa'vej' by thr Onmbnr -B-hicb nay <lr any sea!; as per <Un lard* ittortn'diito or 
o' her— 1 »? and that thi.-. altcratiot b* y-rca eT-rt to in tbs aapppm 'tt* tn-r Msz pnnP i for publica- 
tion TrithtJi'mportforthf-pa'dyrtT. -A''arreyr»«oflls SOihai! be paid on a ^nbaii-ioaortb- car", 

Pnnid SrnK.— Prtswd bran to be nudento-yl ax not leas than 5 siannds (of 2» lb- ) la a bsg of 

y 2o 

'Ca'irrj'#! — The rtHox-.t; T5/-.ottl!on •rax -idopU 1 at th' atanxl gei-Tsl m'rtisg on 5tfi Jrarcft 
151id ; Xhatco*to3'-e<-dc!'t".'d,befxtth'’p-«.ntO'n"tt' IffOTjthe Ch.imbe"x’ Cotna?' scale, and tlat 
thl? arerationbcffiycnefr-cttoin thcroppl'm'ttnoTb'-n; p-inled for pablinatlot with tb- report for 
tfl'' TA“t VfUl''. 

’ C> Ic’ ! rical par Knej. — Ot anlafte- ist Apt! lOtl fan foib-ans forratla shall b» recoinircd f jr the 
cabalat onorthecnbica!er)"<ett=<jfcsluidricatpte4nr5,ei; .tbcsonatcof tb-diameter be ma'tlp'led 

InbJtb'l-fnhar'done-fiRade-lnettdfrotafhap-odn-tffte o>ufijn,tlxtedI2tnxfarehi'i32) 

Cratf^i rxffoiifarjt — -At th» aannal s-n-raj ro—tirs held ot 4th March IPW It w« re»3!rea that 
tb' footnote to the item c-oah-d tnvrabalatxia the Chatbea’ ttnaase seals he am'ntbl to read as 
fo’Jotrat-Ka" in footnote So Boro). 

S'OTE 3. Kadtas' — XTb-hca-aolx ci'txn'il prior to xh3pajnt,ca!!ip’-sjboa!(l be for m'asnr- 

inn.sndtherop' or lion hoop oath' oatsU-ofthepa'kaiiahttidb- tafc’riia, andicrt onton tbe 
ott-r-Me. liaXinch > xHoald b- siret aid taS’O alte-natiTcIy. Xhe Callipers should be laid on the 
paclnsc to be n-a'ured and the si! dins arra pressed Usb*ly, i t , ■w.tboat w la? fore-’, asainst the side ot 
tbs paebase. 



the averacr 
djbt, bntii 


tci<»=esb.a5itmCQn!piIbatotabebalss!irs-rtliaalifeet, 

c^Ies diifirlae; fro'a thn staniipls to he S'*lle.J by private arransenn: 

to be referred tasnd decided by tt 

5md3. (Ofd31b3.)inabagof45i xs 

lh= blbivin? nrmola shall be reco?n-«d fo 







Tonnage Schedule toe the Port or Rangoon, 


Landing charges in tlio case of imported goods and shipping charges in the 
case of exported goods are now payable to the- Port Commissioners on a general 
basis at ovei-head rates instead of as formerly at varying rates according ta 
the class of goods. 

Witli but few exceptions, such charges are now paj'able by weight (20 cwts. 
per ton) oi measurement (50 c. ft. per ton) according to the basis on which 
freight has been paid oi is payable. 

Cliargcs payable are clearly set out in the Port Commissioneis’ tariff from 
which the following is extracted : — 

Port of Pangoon — Landing Charges for Imported Goods. 


Landing Clinrge tVciglitor 
Measurement. 


Description of goods. 


Per ton. 


cwf. 

Per c. ft. 


All goods shewn in Commi^cioiif r’s standard list as 
chargeable by weight or on which vessels’ freight 
was charged by weight up to a maximum of 1 ton 
for a single put kage . 

Over 1 ton up to 2 tons 
Over 2 tons up to 3 tons 
Over 3 tons up to 4 tons 
Over 4 tons up to 3 tons 
Over 5 tons up to 10 tons 
Over 10 tons up to 15 tons 
Over 15 tons up to 20 tons 
AH goods shewn in Commissioner’s Standard IPt ns 
chargeable bj’ measun.mtnt or on which vessel's 
freight was charged by measurement up to n 
maximum of 50 c. ft. for singlo package 
Over 50 c. ft. up to 100 c. ft. . 

Over 100 c. ft. up to 150 c. ft. 

Over 1.50 c. ft. up to 200 c. ft. 

Over 200 c. ft. up to 250 c. ft. 

Over 250 c. ft. . . . 

Exceptions to gcnernt charges abo\ o 
Pvrites anil ores in bulk "I 

*Coal and Coke in bulk >chnrgcnblo by weight 
’Salt in bulk . • J 

[■Bicycles, per 5 
Bricks, fire per 500 
Bricks, salt glazed, per 500 . 

Carnagc.s, each . 

Casks and barrels, empty per 12 
Drums, empty, up to 12 ms. din. per 100 
Drums, empty o\or 12 ins. and upto 24 ins. din 
per 50. 

Drums, empty, over 24 ins. in din. per 10 
Earthenware pots and chatties per 1,500 
j e 1 Motor cycles, tnij acked each 
a I Motor cycle? with side car unpacked each 

Motor ears and tractors unpacked on own 
wheels, each ...... 

Jlotor lorries and bufcs unpacked on own 
■ttlicels, each . 

Rickshaws, per 2 \ 

S.stnpnns, each. J 
(^Shingles per 2,500 


Rs. A. r. 


2 3 0 
2 8 0 

2 13 0 

3 2 0 
3 7 0 

3 12 0 

4 2 8 
4 0 4 


2 1 4 

2 9 8 

3 2 0 

3 10 4 

4 2 8 
4 110 

2 0 0 
0 6 0 
0 5 0 
2 3 0 

2 3 0 

3 0 0 


k 2 5 0 


1 0 0 
2 0 0 

5 0 0 

10 0 0 
2 3 0 

2 1 4 


Rs. A. T, 


0 1 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 3 
0 3 
0 3 


0 


9 

0 

5 

6 
a 
0 
4 
8- 


0 0 8 
0 0 10 
0 10 
0 12 


0 1 30 
0 0 3 
0 R 
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l.^dirzCfis.tfra. 'R’cightcr 

5 !C 3 £'Jt«WCI!t. 



>. % SaoTi:>s: and coonirj roofing 

j . . . . " . 

y s j aniiyiiar^clll'^ rooSnsporTSO 

S' 5 I 'Iir.<i, Ltri^".ot:o'{ p'-trrd, empfy, 

^ £ j •Gx.j^r.uts per 5fK> ..... 

S j r'ii'h ...... 

2 r < IJpt;. t irnd'T 5 ft, hich ca/"li 

"£ S E'fph'.nto, f '■''h ...... 

£_£ , r-i’di-?. and o:‘J;~rc.-!!;J!(r, f.v-b 

■‘Vf r.'.(r'. and caU*!’^, C‘i''Vi 

and oth'T small cnin-ols. <ach 
5-1 j CaRan-y^a’"'! otl’-rsmaH b'rd?, earh 
c :S I Tarkey. Gcdc l'>.3'<ap^rd<rz'»n 
*7 ( Fo-.rl- anti duajes, looso p'T dci’r-n ... 

Acro^an'S and hj ..... 

Bids.^ b<i-.c-n ....... 

Betti l(.as cs ....... 

Chnbe, 

Cotton gtad? ....... 

Escepttrd ankle? ....... 


Ikr ton. 

! 

Ptro. 

Rs. 

A. 

4 

Ha. 

r 2 

5 


. . 

0 

5 

0 


5 

0 

0 

, . 

10 

0 

0 

, . 

20 

0 

0 

, . 

4 

0 

0 

. . 

o 

0 

0 


0 

G 

0 


0 

o 

0 

, ^ 

0 

4 

ft 

1* 

0 

2 

0 I 

/ 


Charged oa one-half 
iceasnrement os oboreo. 


j-Choiged on {•rieo -weight 
j as nbot e- 
1/3 per cent, cd nrl'Weirn 
I>er paekags subject to 
a ruinimtim chargo of 
Bs. l-Sd) pcrpaclm^. 


•Jlimtcum charge .Anna 1. 
f Docs not iacl ado handi.ng. 

Bort o/ JtarQOor — ^/iippir.y Cftcrg't for EzporUd Gooit. 


Shipped from tho -srhorves 
by Comrolssioners’ 
labour. 



AH goo-l? shewn in Comtnfes-oners' standard Ikt os 
chargeable by -vreieht. or on -which -fcs'er? freight 
was charged by weight up to a maximnin of 1 ton 
for a siegie paekflco ...... 

Over I to-o up to 2 tons .... 

^cr 2 t -us up to 3 tons ... . .' 

Wer S trns up to 4 to.sa . . . . ' 

Wer 4 tons up to S tons 
Over 5 ton.* up to 10 tons 

Oi-er 10 tons up to 15 tons 

Over 1.5 tons up to 20 tons . . 1 ’ 

“ Co-nnusioaers* Stan^rd 'list as 
”i*»wement or on -which vessel’s 

■nTrSv r.r SO moasnretseat up to a roast. 

. =J®ao5^5t>o.ft.forasrogiepaci.sgg^ omast^ 


1 

Her ton- ! 

1 

cwt. 

Per c. ft. 

Rs. A. T. 

Ks. A. 3?. 

2 3 0 i 

- 0 1 9 

2 8 0 

0 2 0 

2 13 0 

0 2 3 

3 2 0 

0 2 6 

3 7 0 

0 2 9 

3 12 0 

0 3 0 

4 2 8 

0 3 4 

4 9 4 

0 3 8 

2 14 

1 0 0 8 
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Shipped from the wharves 
by Commissioners’ 
labour. 

■ 

Description of goods. 

Weight or measurement. 


- 

1 

Per tun. 

cwt. 

Ter c.ft. 

Over 50 o. ft. up to 100 c. ft. 

Bs. A. P. 

2 9 8 

Rs. A. p. 

0 0 10 

Over 100 c. ft. up to 150 c. ft. .... 

3 2 0 

0 10 

Over 150 c. ft. up to 200 c. ft. .... 

3 10 4 

0 12 

Over 2 

00 c. ft. up to 250 e. ft. . . . . 1 

4 2 0 

0 14 

Over 250 c. ft. . 

4 11 0 

0 16 

Exceptions to general charges above 

Load ......... 

2 11 0 

0 2 1-4/5 

Ores in bulk or bagged (including zinc concentrates 
copper matte, speiss, lead slag, lead concentrates 
and wolfram) ....... 

2 7 0 

0 1 11-2/5 

Exceptions to general charges above 

("Bicycles, per 5 ..... . 

1 Bricks, fire, per 600 ..... 

1 2 3 0 

b 

O 

Bricks, salt glazed, per 500 .... 

Carriages, each ...... 

■^300 



Casks and barrels, empty, per 12 . 



O 

Drums, empty, up to 12 ins. din., per 100 
Drums, empty, over 12 ins. and up to 24 ins. 

1 2 3 0 



dia., per 50. 

Drums, empty, over 24 ins. dia., per 10 . 
Earthemwaro pots and chatties, per 1,500 



a S 

Motor cars and tractors, unpacked, on own 
wheels, each ...... 

5 0 0 


rs S 

Motor cvcles, unpacked, each 

10 0 


o H 

Motor ovcles ivith side car, unpacked each 

2 0 0 


.M « 

es ^ 

U* 

Motor lorries and buses, unpacked, on own 
wheels, each ...... 

10 0 0 



Rickshaws, per 2 ..... 




Sampans, each ...... 

> A o u 


tc 

Shingles, per 2,500 ..... 

Tiles, Marseilles flooring and countrj' roofing, 
per 1,000. 

Tiles, Mangalore and Marseillesroofing, per 750 

"^214 


o 

I-? 

1 2 3 0 



bTins, kerosene and petrol empty, per 250 

"Buffaloes ...... each 

Baby elephant under 5 feet liigh . . ,, 

J 

5 0 0 
10 0 0 



Elephants 

20 0 0 


* 

Horses, mules, cows and other cattle . „ 

4 0 0 


~ 

Tonies, donkevs and calves . . . „ 

2 0 0 



Sheep, goats, dogs and other small animals „ 

0 6 0 



_^Canarics and other small birds . . „ 

0 2 0 


Aeroplanes and hydroplanes ..... 

Charged 

on one-half 

Bideo leaves ....... 

Betel leaves ........ 

measurement ns above. 

\ Charged on twice weights 

Chillies ........ 

1 as above. 


Cotton seeds ....... 

Excepted articles ....... 

l/S per cent, ad valorem 



per package subject to 
a minimum charge of 
Rs. 1-8-0 per packa e. 


*Xot handled by Ckimmissioners’ labour. 
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Thfi hcding and shipping charges are Enbjeci to a rebate o£ 10 per cent. 


Port of Rangoon. 

Charges on goods landed froia or shipped into inland vessels over the Com- 
ci.i=>oc-rs’ premises 

f Lighters, cargo-boats or other vessels used for the purpose of landing or 
shipping CGods at the CoinrQiss'Qners’ premises from or into sea-going vessels 
are not inland vessels for the purposes of this schedule). 


Description of goods. 


Quantity to 
a ton. 


Charge 
per ton. 


Rs. A. T.. 


All descriptions of goods caccept those named 
beloa-. 


Bamboos np to I inch diameter 
Bamhooa over 1 inch, diameter 
Bicyck-s, loo=e 
Brick-s, loose 
Camaces . 

Carts, hand or bullocfe . 

Caslt? and harrek, empty 
Coeoannta ..... 

Dnirres, empty, np tol 2 inches diameter 
Xtrums, t-mpty over 12 inches and up to 2 
irehf-s diameter. 

Drum-®, empty o\cr 24 inches diameter 
Eartbrratrare pots and chatties . 

Gra.«s, fresh .... 

Match's in eases .... 

JIatches in lirAi . 

ilotor ears and tractors unpacked, on otrn 
■wh^ek. 

Motor lorries and hnse?, unpacked, on own 
wh'^ls. 

Motor ejcles . , , . . 

Motor cyrks, with E?de car. unpacked 
P.iekshavs, loo=e .... 

Samp.ans ...... 

Shingle,; ...... 

Tiles, MareeiTles Soorinir and country rooSn; 
Tiles, Maniralore and 3lBrse*Des roofing . 

Tins, t.ej.o,yvp 0 petrol, e mp ty . 


V»'e)ght or measure- 
ment according to 
Commissioners’ 
Standard Dist. 

500 

2.50 

5 
500 

1 

o 

12 

500 

100 

50 

10 

500 

40 bundles 

6 cases. 
72 tins. 

one-half. 

one-fifth. 


1 

2,500 

1,000 

750 

250 


& 


Dive s’ 


ock. 


Murnbtr. 


Rs. A. T. 


BofTcIocs ....... 

Cnv-s, bnltceks, homes, ponie-=, muW and donkeys 
Cakes 

Bt'phant ....... 

Bshy etephat ts under .5 feet hlah , , _ 

Sheep, d nr’, goats end otl.'r small anima’a 
Conark'’ and ri* her emal! birds , , i 

Turkrys at.d ...” * 

T ovrls and decks ... 


Each. 

♦♦ 


*« 1 
One dozen I 

»t y* 


0 5 0 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 

.3 0 0 

1 8 0 

0 10 
0 0 6 

0 10 

0 0 6 
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APPENDIX 11. 


MracHANDrsE Marks Law. 


Part 1. — Pn’nci/xif proviniont of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, ISS9 and 
connected Acts relating to inercltandise marks. 


Sta Customs Act, JS7S, section IS . — No goods specified in the folloAving clnusea Indian 

slmll be brought, whether by land or sea, into MercIiandlBO 
Drit.sb Indm 


Prohibitions on Importation 


10 . 


(d) Goods baaing applied thereto a counterfeit trade mark within the mean- 
ing of the Indian Penal Code, or a false trade description within the meaning 
■of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889. 

(p) Goods made oi pioduccd beyond the limits of the United Kingdom and 
British India, and having applied thcrclo any name or trade mark being, or 
purporting to be, the name or trade maik of any person who is a manufacturer, 
.dealer or trader in the United Kingdom or in Biitish India, unless — 

(i) the name or trade mark is, as to every application thereof, accompanied 

by a definite indirntion of the goods having been made or produced 
in .1 phace beyond the limits of the United Kingdom and British 
India, and 

(ii) the country in which that place is situated is in that indication indi- 

cated in letteis as largo and conspicuous as any letter in the name 
or trade mark, and in the same language and character ns the name 
or trade mark. 

((/) Piecegoods, such as arc oidinarily sold by length or by the piece, which — 
(i) Iiavo not conspicuously stamped in English mimer.als on each piece 
the length thereof in standard jards, or in standard yards and a 
fraction of such yaid, according to the leal length of the piece, 
and 

(I'l) have been mamifactured beyond the limits of Indi.i, or 
fill) having been manufactured within those limits, h.avo been manufactured 
lieyond tlio limits of British India in piemises which, if they wcio 
in British India, would he a factory as defined in the Indian Factories 
Act, 1881. 

Note. — For definition of piceegoods, see Part II. 


Indian Mcrchrndisr Marks Act, ISSP, Stetwn 3 (/). — Trade Mark has tho 
meaning assigned to that expression in Section 
d78 of the Indian Penal Code as amended by this 

Act. 


Donnltions. 


Indian Penal Code, Section S7S . — A mark used for denoting that goods are Section S oltl 
Trademark manxAaeUirc or merchandise of a particular 

petson IS c.illcd a trade mark, and tor the pur- AiarKs Act, 

pose of this Code the expression ‘trade mark’ includes any trade mark svhicli 1889. 

IS registcied in the register of trade marks kept under tho Patents, Designs and 

Trade Marks Act, 18K, and any tiade mark which, either with or without 40 & 47 Viet, 

registration, is protected by law in any British Possession or foieign State to 0., C7. 

■which the provisions of the ono bundled and third section of the Patents, 

Designs, and Trade hlarks Act, 1883, arc, under Order in Council, for the time 
■being applicable. 


Indian Penal Code, Section 3S. — A person is said to 'counterfeit’ -who causes 
Counlcrfoit 1” resemble another thing intending 


by means of that resemblance to practice decep 
tion, or knowing it to be likely that deception svill thereby bo practised. 

explanation 1 . — It is not essential to counterfeiting that the imitation should 
bo cx.act. 


Explanation S . — ^Wlien a poison cau'cs ono thing to resemble another, and tho 
Tescmblonco is such that a person might bo deceived thereby, it sh.all bo piesiimed 
until the contrary is proved, (hat the person so causing the one thing to resemble 
the other thing intended by means of that resemblance to practice deception 
or knew it to bo likely that deception would thereby bo practised. 
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Indian Mtrchaniitt Uarlt Act, 18S9, fiction 2 (2).— ‘Trade deMription’ means 
any description, statement or other indication, 
rad* deseripCcn. ,,, indirect,— 

(q) as to the nnmber, qnantiiy, measure, gauge or yeight of any goods, 
or 


[b] as to the place or country in vrhich, or the time at yrhich, any goods 
yrere made or produced, or 


(c) as to the mode of manufacturing or producing any goods, or 
(dj as to the material of rrhich any goods are composed, or 
(c) as to any poods being the subject of any existing patent, privilege, or 
copy right; 

and the use of any nnmeral, vrord or marl: srhich according to the custom of 
tre trade is ccmrronly taVen to be an indication of any of tbe above matters 
shall be deemed to be a trade descript'on vrithin tbe meaning of this Act. 


(5) "False trade description’ means a trade description vrhich is nntme in a 
* material respect as regards the goods to vrhich 
Fa.s. Tiaie dsscrjjuon. applied, and includes every alteration of a 

trade descnpt’on, vrhether by rcay of addition, eSacement or othertrise, vrhere 
that alteration maVes the description nntme in a material respect, and the fact 
that a trade descnpiion is a trade mart or part of a trade mark shall not 
prevent men trade description being a false trade description irithin the mean- 
ing of this AcL 


Indian ilerchandiit ilarbf Act, ISS9, teclion ^ (1). — ^The provisions of this 
Act resp^ing the application of a false trade 
l^ovlt'cns svpjtsusali! to the deC- description to goods or respecting goods to vrHch 
citiou of fifit trads deisrijuaa. a false trade description is applied, shall extend 

to the application to goods of any such numerals, 
words or marks, or arrangement or combination thereof, whether including a 
trade nari; or not, as are or is reasonably calculated to lead persons to believe 
that the goo Iz are the manufacture or merchandise of some p-erson other than 
they realiy arc and to goods having such numerals, words or nr arks, or arrange- 
ment or combination, applied thereto. 

(2) The provirions of thi= Act respecting ihe application of a false trade 
dejcnpl'on to gcons, or respecting goods to which a false trade description is 
apph'-d, shall fxtecd to the application to goods of any false name or initials 
of a person and to goods with* the false name or initials of a person applied in 
like teann'r as if such name or initials were a trade descript’on, and for the 
purpose of this enactment the exprezsien false name or initials means, as applied 
to any goods, and name or initials — 

(c) not being a trade mark, or part of a trade mark, and 
{1'} being identical with, or a colourable imilution of, tbe name or initials 
of a person carrying on business in connection with goods of the 
same de'criptioa and not having authorised the use of such name 
or initials. 


11 cf 

th» luliaa 
ITcrrhiadjse 
Uarta Act, 
ISS5. 


P) A trade description which denotes or iirplies that ii'=*re are contained in 
any gixids to wbleh it is applied more yard", feet or inches than there are con- 
tained therein standard yaros, standard feet or standard inches is a falsa trade 
description. 


Sia Cvitomf Act, 1S7S, teclion ISA (3). — Inhere there is on any goods a name 
, , , which is identical with, or a colourable imitation 

..sea ..smsi o p ices. name of a place in the United Kingdom 

cr British India, that name, unless accompanied in eguaily large and conspicuous 
ht‘c-s and in the same language and charact'>r. by the name of the country in 

which suc’a pdact is situate, »hall he treated for the purpo'=‘'s of section 18...” 

as if St were the name ci a place in the Units d Kingdom or Brilizh India. 

Indian McrcJ.anditt iiarl.i Act, ISS5, S'ction 3 (2) — A trade description shall 
be deemed to ho appbed whether it is woven, 
~c s esenp 3-j. irnpressad or otl-erwire worked into or annexed 
cr afjxcd to the goods cr any covering label, reel or ol'ncr thing. 

f35 The cipTe=-!oa ‘covering’ iaciadez any stopper, cask, hoUlo, vc'sel, box, 
cover, capsule, case, frame or wrapper, and the 
exoresaicn ‘label’ includes anv Imnd or ticliet. 
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Indian MerehondL’t 
Ctoii. 

Same. 


Atari! Art, 1SS9, srction 9 {^). — ‘Goods' means anything 
vfhich is tho subjtct of trade or manufacluro. 

(5) ‘Name’ includes any abbreviation of •» 
name. 


General Clamn Act, 1S9', aectwn S {9$}. — ’rcr»on' shall include any company 
_ or association or Irndy of indhidaala, -whether 

incorporated or not. 

Indian Merchandht Marli Act, ISS9, s'ctwn 91 . — In the c.a'e of goode 
_ / . , brouclit into British India by sea, evidence of 

Evi ence o onR n. shipment shall, is a prosecution for 

an offence against this Art or rcetion 18 of (he Sea Customs Act, 1878, as 
amended by tins Act, bo frtma facie cvidcuce of the place or country in which 
tho goods were made or produced, 

Tndimi Merrlcndtse Marl’ Act, 1SS9, ticlion £t — An officer of tho Govern- 
ment wlioso duty it IS to take jurt in the enforcc- 
Information as to eommlsston ot nicnl of this .\ct aliall not be compelled in any 
cdenees. Court to say whence he got any information aj 

to the commission of any offence against this Act. 

6>tr Ciisfoma .If/, ISTS, Serltnn la-A —Clauses (2), (4), (5), (6) enable the 
„ , ... Gosemor Gineial in Council to make regukations 

nates and neimlat.OM rcsp-cting the conditions, if any, to be fulffiled 

lieforo such detention and confiscation, to deicnntne the iiiform.alion, notices 
and security to be ghcii, the evidenso rcquisito for any ot tho purpose of tho 
section .and tlio mode of aerification of such CMdcnce, as well as the rchnlnirsc- 
meiil ot public officers and the State by an mformatioii for etpcii es and damages 
incurred in respcA of any detention m..do on bis information, .ind ot any pro- 
ceedings resnltuig thcrefroin. Section 19.\ fl) authorises the Customs autliori- 
tfes to require tegiilatioiis ro issued to be complied with before t.ikmg proceed- 
ings. 


Indian Merrhandif Ma-I ! Icf, rcetion tc (/I — The Governor General 

in Council m.aj, hy notiruation ui the Ornette of India aed in loc.al official 
Garettei, issue instiuilion for obsorvauco by Cnmin il Courts in giving effect to 
any of the provisions of tins Act. 

(2) Tnstriictioir under sub section (1) may provide, among other mailers, for 
the limits of aariution, a* regards number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight, 
which arc to l«’ recognised by Criminal Couite as permissible in tho case of any 
goods. 

Non. — Such iiislructions .are alto n geide to Customs Officers. 

Indian Merehandirt Mart r .let, lSet>, Section !9 . — For the purposes of section 
12 of this Act and clause If) of section 18 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, as 
amended by tins Set, the Governoi Gcncr.al in Council may, by notification in 
tho Gacette of India, declare what, tl.astcs of goods arc inclmkd in tho capres-sion 
'piece goods’ such as arc crdniarily sold by length or liy the piece. 

Indian ilerchandirc Atarhs Act, ISSO, section 90 . — Tins section enables the 
Governor-General in Council to maj.c rules regulating with respect to any goods 
the fii-st selection and testing of s.amples, the value of the cvidenc" so obtained, 
llie conditions under which a further selection and tc'ting may be made, and 
the v.aluc of tho further evidence ro obtained. 


For goods not covered by such rules the section enables Customs officers to 
issue orders having a similar effect, namely : — 

(2) The officer of Customs having occasion to ascertain the 

number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight of tlic goods, shali, by order in 
writing, determine tlio number of winples to be selected and fcAed and Iho 
manner in which tho snmpics .are to be selected. 

(3) The average of tlio results of the testing in pursuance of. an 

order under sub section (2) shall be jirimn facie ev idoncc of the number, quantity, 
measure, gauge or weight, as the case may be, of the goods. 


(4) If a person having any claim to, or in icHlion to, any goods of which 

samples have been select eel and tested in pur.suanco of an 

order under suh-section (2) desires that any further samples of the goods bo 
selected and tested, they shall, on his written application and on tho p.avTuent 
in advance liy him to the officer ot Customs of sucli 
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■sums for defraying the cost of the farther ecleclion and testing as the 

officer may from time to time require, be selected and tested to such an extent 
gs the offieti of Custoni'i inav dctcnniiie in the circumstances 

to be reasonable, the samples being selected in manner prescribed under 

snh section (2) 

(5) The average of the results of the testing referred to in sub-section (3) and 
of the fnrlVier testing under sub-section [^) shall be conclusive proof of the 
number, quantity , gauge or rveight, as the case may be, of the goods. 


Part II. — Xotifiratiom under the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1S89, and 

Connected Acts. 


Xo. 11,90, dated the Clh April, 1S91, as suhsequentl’j amended —Xn exercise of 
the powers conferred by section 19-A, sub-section (S), of the Sea Customs Act, 
1878 (as amended by ecclion II of the Indian >ferchandise Marhs Act, 1889), and 
sections 19 and 20 of the Indian Merchandise Jfarks Act, 1839 (ns amended by 
Act IX of 1891), the Governor-General in Council is pleased to make the snb- 
joined rules and order' ; — 


1. Piece goods, such as are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece, shall 

^ he deemed to include cotton piece-goods and 

Slampme of piece-goods. .. f . 


descriptions noted below : — 


■woollen piece-goods of all kinds, except the 


Albambras. 

Blankets. 

Blind cloth. 

Bookbinding cloth in cut pieces. 
Buckrams. 

■Carpets (in rolls). 

Counterpanes. 

Dusters in woven pieces 
Embroidered Flounces. 
Bmhroidered Voile Sanies. 

Fitter Cloth. 

Glass Cloths in woven pieces. 
Handkerchiefs m woven pieces. 
Lace Curtain Cloth. 

Madras ifuslin Cloth. 

Penelope Canvas. 

Pillow Calico (Tubular). 

Prayer Mats. 


Prc's Cloth. 

Quilts. 

Rugs. 

Sarongs up to 2j yards in length. 

Shawls (finished), with ends nem 
mod or fringed. imported 
singly Or in pieces cv'ntainiuR 
two or more shawls. 

Sponge Cloth (for swabs). 

Tapestry Cloth. 

Teddv Bear or imitation Seal Skin 
Cloth. 

Towels in woven pieces. 

Undershirt Cloth 

IVoollen Clearer Cloth. 

Woollen Knitted Cloth. 

Woollen Roller Cloth. 

Woollen Sizing Flannel. 


Provided that the Collector of Customs shall not detain any unstamped piece- 
goods if he is satisfied that, although they are not named in the preceding list, 
they- are of such a nature that they would be liable to serious depreciation in 
value, if stamped. 


Kote 1 — Whenever a Collector exercises his discretion under this proviso, 
he should forthwith report the rase, sending a sample of the goods, to the 
(^vernment of India, through the Central Board of Revenue, so that the eues- 
tion of issuing general orders in favour of such goods may he considered 

ffoTE 2 — ^The mention of any item in the list of exemptions has no l)c.sring 
upon the question whether that item, if consisting of cotton, is v-sessable under 
the Tariff head "Cotton piece goods”. 

2. Unstamped cotton and woollen piece goods imported for the personal 
use of individuals or private associations of indiv-iduals and not for trade pur- 
poses shall not be detained. 

5. Examinations of packages to ascertain whether the goods mentioned in 
Rule 1 are stamped shall be made at frequent intervals at the discretion of the 
Customs Collector and either under his personal instructions or under general 
orders and instructions given by him to an Assistant Collector. 

^ 4. The piece.goods contained in the packages so examined need not be exam- 
ined, when ^found to be stamped, to test the accuracy- of the stamping, except 
on information received, or when the Customs Collector has reason to suspect that 
the stamping is false. 
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IX. — A trade description oi rridth stamped on prep, v:hili or eotoured cott/mr 
pi^ce goodt shall not be dremcd to be false in a material respect, nnless the* 
descr.pt'.on exceeds the aclnal xridth bv — 

half an inch in pieces stamped as 40 inches or less in rndth; 
three-ejnarters of an inch in pieces stamped as over 40 inches or nnder 59’ 
inches in vndlh; 


less 


one inch in pieces stamped as 59 inches or more in sridth; 

Provided that the average vridth of the goods in question shall not be 
than the stamped width 

III. — A trade description or count or number, length or weight, aphed to 
... . . grtv or htcnch'd cotton yam, shall not be deemed 

Trade desenjitiocs o! coant. ^ material respect, unless — 


(a) the desenbed count or nnmlier is greater or less than the actual count 
or number by more than 5 per cent,, provided that the average 
count of the whole of the yam in question is not greater or less- 
than the desenbed count; or 

(t) (i] in a bundle of grtg yam, the average length oi the whole number 
os single hank is 1**S3 than S40 yards and of dcnhle hanks is less 
than 1,630 yards; or 

(if) in a bundle oi hlfofhrd yam, the average length of single hank is 
Ic=s than 819 yard' and oi double hanks is less than 1,633 yards; 
or 


(ci (i) in a bundle of yam of any count nnder 50, described as being^ 
10 lb' in weight, the nnmlier of knots of 20 hanks each is not half 
of, or the number of knots of 10 hanks each is not the same as, 
or the number of knots of 5 hanlxs each is not double, the dcacrihed 
count or number of the yam; or 

(ii) in a bundle of yam of any count nnder 50, described as being 5 lbs. 
m weight, the number of knots of 20 hanks each is not a_ quarter 
of, or thp number of knots of 10 hanks each is not half of, or tbe- 
numher of Imofs of 5 hanks each is not the same as, the described 
count or nurpher of the yam ; or 

(in') in a bundle of yam of any count from £0 upwards, the number of 
knot' of 20 hanks each is 'not half, or the number pi knots of 4(1 
liarA' each is not c. quarfpr, when the de'cribed weight is_ 10 lbs., 
or is not a quarter or an eighth, when tha described weight is 5 Ibs.^ 
of the count or number of the yam, or 

(f/) in the ease of bleached yam, the described weight exceeds the actual 
weight by more than— 


10 p-’r cant, in counts up to 2^; 

8j per cent, in counts from 25 to 40; 

7 ^ Tier cent, in court' of 41 and upwards; 

the allowance being 1 p^r c^nt. less than that specified in each of the above- 
cases it the bleached yam in tha bundle is two-fold : 

Provided that for the purposes oi applying anv of the suh clauses of clanse- 
(e) to importations of single yam in double hanks and of two-fold vam in 
single as'd double hauLs, one sinrie hank of two-fold yam, one doable hank of 
single yam, and one double brink of two-fold vam shall be taken lespectivelv 
as two, two and four hanks of .single yam, but the described count or numbe'r 
mall connin a de.irite indication that the yam in the bundle is two-fold or in- 
double hanks or both, as the case may he. 

^^* -'*• Irade description of count or number appliid to a bundle of dyed 
coUcm fjnm shall be accepted as indicating length only, the hank: 
pens ta-.pn to mea.surc 340 vards, and it shall be deemed to be false 
1.0 a mah^nal respect if the average length of the Kanks in a bundle 
IS less than 819 yards. 

V. A trade desmprioa of length applied to thread of any kird (of cotton, 
wool, Cav, or silk) shall not be deerred to be false in a material 
respect, an.ecs it exceeds the actual length by more than 1 per cenV 
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VI. The dimensions o£ goods on which their length or width is stamped’ 
shall be determined by measurement in imperial yards of thirty-six 
inches. 


RFAVARDS. 

The grant of re^^n^ls is conltxdlod by rules issued with Resolution, No. 
342-D., dated the 6th Decembei 1018, as amended by Re'Johition No. 4514, dated 
the lUh July 1921, which are npjdicablo generally to all cases under tho Sea 
C’.isloms and Indian ^Merchandise Marks Acts. Tho Rc'olntion states that it 
is nndesir.ablo in practice to grant rouards to garctled officers, but it was held 
in letter No. 40^ S R , d.ilcd tho 5rd August, 1901. to tho Government of 
Madras that the prohihition does not apply to gazetted officers below the rank, 
of Assistant Collector. 
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ir-:i 


Gffiz 


Ares sirred zrfrB prfr; 
psi nzterrs'! trsde 


- lisl"- 
. "z 


trc t'E' 
•c i c. 


^ fz- 


! A {2AKur=.-y. 

I c ?S3; =:£:=5: 

\ Jy (I9i=35g). 


A n.'^.-y !=£•«' 
Bf22!<'-^ rzilW' 
C #224 rr3=s;. 


A fS>3 trzTi^- , 
BfI,C«3i=sfis>. 
C fS" cr3ss-. 


4. U'iSTjfjzZ- 
SftotzCe? . 


.•*. '3A=3 
C f244 E-Ce>.V ' 


ssfem talf of tee Cen- 
tra* Przrrfnees. BSiEr 

to TtjzjiBntrm in 
Amrseti- 

BcmCfijr pr5!^3Ky, 
Cfentral jjnSs snd 
Foetb-'m Rain-n^iLna. 
Snrst. Afcneda- 

East em Bsnnnl, tbe n :rt b- 
■B-estem prrtsza of Assnnt 
and tn» nnrihem 
Gann-tso plain in 
Bannal to tbe foot of 
tb-i Einmbsjns. 

“V s-f-^r ? 3Xjm=nf'ison5. 
Eanm. Gotit^do, 
^rarsjnnnnj, etc. 

Scntc-rn end of 
PenJeB. r=n«d Brt^ 

^vSirn a-n~2. 

Assncct, Dnanbsd. Gnnn. 
Batna, jrirznnnr. 

Benares. .tJIanabad, 
Csompore. -Atm. Fjns- 
cad. Lnzin-o— , Saiazran- 
pnr. Alinarh- I>=I2n. ^^tc- 

'preFfden-t^, Hyd-raisad. 

hall cf C-en-ral 
CfSiral 
Xn-dia. ienrer nan cf 
tb" ITn.'ed BrmrEces 
snd ecn* part of Bsf- 
pntans. 

Bcona. Eakbnr. Aimed, 
canar. JTadn. Snofsnnr, 


AAo2 


-T-mrset: 


d tra 


. J nisbnlpcre. Eatcj, 
f nr. A.ms, etc. 


tS K 


t-ta-derf 


c- 6' 
O'. 


r »rV brcBtr as thi Onnn and Ec-fBctand Ean-sraj 
; V d cn dai Jnln i^S. 


Kre Jsnpe S'' S o^'et. C Ksmx' fseje 2" 6". 
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Bnilxvnys 

nnd 

Headquarters. 

Mileage open or 
in the course of 
construction 
on 31 ft March 
1934. 

i 

Gauge. {§, 

i 

Area served with princi- 
pal internal trade 
centres. 

M ndres nnd 

Southern 
Mnlirnttn Bnil- 
wny. (Mndrtis) 

3,230 

A (1,1.50 miles). 

B ('2,080 miles). 

1 North-eastern and cen- 
tral parts of the Madras 
rresidoney, a smalt 

part of Hyderabad, and 
the southern part of 
Bombay Presidency nnd 
Mysore. 

Bangalore, Guntaknl, 

Poona, Guntur, 

Berwada, Elloro, 

Coeanadn. 

Nizam’s Gunran- 
te<*d State 

BniUvny. 
(Secunderabad) 

1,318 

A (088 miles) . 

B (COO miles). 

Htderabnd State. 
Berwada, Singareni, 

Hyderabad. 

•North 'Westeni 
Bnilnny. 
(I.n}loro). 

0,940 

A (0.203 miles) 

C (GSO miles). 

Sind, the Punjab, North- 
West Frontier Pros inco, 
Baluchistan. 

Hyderabad (Sind), 

I.arknna. Shikatpur, 

.Tneolabnd, Quetta, 

Bnwnlpindi, Lahore, 

Amritsar, Lynllpur, 

etc. 

South Indian 

Bnilway. 
(Trichiiiopoly), 

2,520 

.V (599 miles) . 

B (1.828 miles). 

C (99 miles). 

M'hole of Soutbern India, 
south nnd west of the 
Jolnrpct Section of the 
Madras and Southern 
MnhnmttnRnilwny con- 
necting via Dhnnuskedi 
with Ceylon. 

Tricliinopoly, Madura, 

Salem, Coimbatore, 

Calicut nnd Tuticorin. 

Assntn-Bengal 

Railway. 

(Chittagong). 

1,300 

B . 

Tlie Province of Assam. 
Narninpunj, Sylhet, 

Silelinr, Gnubnti, etc. 

Bengal nnd 

North-MVstem 

Railway. 

(Gorakhpur, 

V. P.) 

2,113 

B . 

Northern portions of the 
Hnited Provinces and 
of Bihar. 

SIonplijT, Gorakhpur, 

Allababad, etc. 

•Burma Rail- 

ways. 
(Rangoon.) 

2,050 

B . 

Upjicr nnd Lower Burma, 
Promo, Pegu, Mvingv-an, 
Mandalay, Bnssoin, 

Jlortaban (for SIoul- 
mein), etc. 


* Indicate State Railwaj's. 

@ A standard t^ngo 5' 6". B Metre gauge 3“ S/S'. C JCnrrov,- gaugo- 

2' S’’. D Narrow gauge 2' 0“. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

CoiiMERaAi. Tbi.velt.ers’ s»tpm— CuSTOJtS PAClUnES. 

T. Bcgulations qoverwng the admission into and re-exportation from British 
India of Commercial TTavellers’ Samples and Specimens. 


A.— IMPORTATION. 


(i) Dutiable articles. 


1. Articles liable to customs duty imported from any of the nndeimen- 
-'lioncd countries as Commercial Travellers’ Samples or Specimens (-whether or 
not accompanied by the Commercial Traveller) are temporarily admitted svith- 
•out payment of the duty to -which the goods are liable, subject to the amount 
thereof being deposited in cash or secured by bond before their delivery out of 
^fScial charge. 

The privileged countries are • — 


AU parts of the British Emnire 
Austria. 

Belgium. 

Br.azil. United States of. 

Bulgaria. 

■China. 

Czechoslovakia. 

■Denmark. 

Estonian Republic. 

Egypt. 

Tinland. 

Prance. 

Germany. 

Greece 

■Holland, 

Hungary. 

Iran. 


Iraq. 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Labuan. 

Luxemburg. 

Moroeco (French Protectorate) 
Norw.ay. 

Poland. 

Ronmania. 

Serbs. Croats and Slovenes, King 
dom of. 

Siam. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Syria. 

Tunis (French Regency), 


2. (o) The Commercial Ttavcllot or his agent is required to produce a list 
.containing a description, sufficiently full for identification purposes, of the 
samples or specimens imported and, in tho case of goods liablo to duty on an 
ad valorem basis a statement of their v.alue. The list (and statement where 
nocessarj-) should bo officially attested by tho proper authority in the country of 
exportation. 

(6) If the Commercial Traveller is unprorided with the list referred to in 
sub-p.-iragraph {n), he may bo required to produce before the Customs Collector 
•a certificate or letter of identity from his princinals, or otherwise satisfy the 
Collector of his eligibility for the concession. If tho Collector is so satisfied, 
a list may bo compiled at the port of importation, in which case documentary 
evidence of value must be produced for any of tho samples or specimens which 
are liable to duly on an ad valorem basis.' 

3 Examination of the samples and specimens will be limited to ascertain- 
mg that they arc fully dcsciihod on tho list and, in thd ca*^o of goods cheri^e- 
ablo on an ad valorem basis, that tbeir value is correctly slated. ” 

A. If the samples and spreimeu-s bear tho marks, stamps or seals of tho 
-country of exportation, no additional marks or seals for purposes of identifica- 
tion will .as a rule, be affixed by tho Cusfoms Collector. If tho samples or 
specimens bear -no -marks, stamps or seals, they ir„ay bo marked or scaled for 
fulnre identification. 


The lift of r.amplcB or specimens will bo signed and dated by tho Customs 
wllcclor, arbo will affix a rtatement bearing an official seal or stamp and 
jbowmg — 

(o) the port of^ importation and the amount of duty chargeable; also 
whether doty was deposited in money or bond given ; 
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{b) the markSj if any, applied by. him to the samples or specimens; 

(c) the date on which the duly deposited will be carried to the public 
account, or recovered under the secuiity given, unless it is proved 
that the samples or specimens have been previously exported or 
placed in bond. This date will bo not later than twelve months 
from that upon which the samples or specimens were imported. 

5so charge is made for the document issued or certified by the Customs Collector 
■or for marking for identification. 

{it] Non-dtUiable arttcles. 

6. The list leferred to in paragraph 2 need not bo produced for samples or 
.specimens of goods not liable to customs duty, and the examination of such 
■samples or specimens will bo restricted to verifying that they arc not dutiable. 

B.— EXPORTATION OF IMPORTED SAMPLES. 


7. Samples and specimens of dutiable articles imported under the above 
regulations may be produced to the Customs Collector at any of the under- 
unentioned ports for examination prior to exportation therefrom, and to 
obtain refund of the deposit or releaic from tho bond gixen on importation, 
subject to deduction in respect of any samples or specimens not produced for 
uo-exportalion. Tho list and statement referred to in paragraph 5 must be 
jiroduced with the goods. 

(Non-dutiablo samples or specimens are not required to be produced on ship- 
unent.) 


Tho ports are : — 


Karachi. 

Bombay. 

Tuticorin. 

Dhanushkodi. 

Nogapitam. 


Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Chittagong. 

Rangoon. 

Moulmcin. 


8 Prior to the re-exportation of goods chargeable to duty on an ad valorem 
ibasis a declaration signed in the piesenco of a Customs Officer must bo produc- 
■ed with the goods slating that they have not been used in British India for 
any purpose other than as Commercial Travellers’ samples or specimens, and 
that they ore in all respects identical with the goods imported. 


C.— SAMPLES RETAINED IN INDIA. 

9. If the samples or specimens of dutiable goods are not re-exported or 
placed in bond -within the prescribed time [see paragraph 5 (c)], the duty 
•deposited wiU be brought to account, or the bond put into force. 

Note. — ^The above regulations apply with equal force to samples re-imported 
by a Commercial Traveller on a second visit to British India. The re- importa- 
tion of samples in such circumstances by commercial travellers who have not 
been eligible for the privileges of these regulations, or who have not taken 
advantage on them, is governed by the regulations published with the Finance 
Department {Central Rerenues) Resolution, No. 33, dated the Uth June 1927. 


.f /. — Hcgulations governing the exportation from British India and subsequent 
re-entry of Commercial Travellers’ Samples and Specimens 

Commercial 'Traxellers proceeding out of British India to any of the coun- 
itries mentioned in Part I, rule 1, may have their samples and specimens sealed 
mnd tho list thereof certified by tho officers of the Customs Department under 
Ihe following regulations : — 

(1) On prior application by the firm concerned, the samples, accompanied 
by a list in duplicate containing a full description thereof, includ- 
ing quantity and value, may be produced at the Customs House at 
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(2) Tho ceilificcl coi)y of the Bill of Entry mnstj on each occasion on 
which tho samples aro exported from a jiort in Biitish India, to a 
foreign port, bo produced to the Customs Collector of the port of 
oxpoit, who will endoisc, after such examination of tho samples, as 
ho may think necessary, tho copy of the Bill of Entry with a certi 
ficato that no drawback had bean paid, together with tho date of 
oxpoitation. On re importation from a foieign poit tho Bill of 
Entry must similaily ho produced to tho Collector of Customs, 
who will eiuloisc, after such examination of the samples, as he may 
think neccssiiry, tho date of ic inipoitation on the Bill of Entry. 

3. When the samples are finally cxpoilod uiidei ilaim of draw-back, a certi- 
ficate of examination shall bo iccoidcd on tho coitified copy of tho Bill of 
Entry by a Custom Olficcr after xciification of the iici ('•:-.iry p.iiUculars in regard 
to tho identification of tho articles and paxmicnt of duty. Tho certified copy of 
the Bill of Entry and tho duplicate copy of tho inioico shall be foiwarded to 
tho port of first importation. 



APPENDIX V. 

GovESsTiiErr cso? fosec^sts. 

Th» folioTon' statement sievs the date^ on which provincial forecasts of 
crops arc traasmsttpcl tiy Local GovornnssEts and the dates on or ahotit winch 
"-cfrai memoranda are i'CU'^ bv the Commercial Intelligence Department : — 


Province? and crops concerned. 


Eicg, 

Iti TEpyri. 

f Summer* 

B^ngah B!h?.r and Orissa and Antumnf 
-Assam. Winter 

Bombay ..... 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Bnrma, NIadras and United Provinces 
Hyderabad .... 

Baroda ..... 

Bhopal (Central India) 

2nd rtpoTi. 

Burma (2nd report)t 
Bombay ..... 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and .Asoam 
[Auttrmnt (Final) and Winter] 

Burma (3rd report) . 

Nladra-s and United Provinces 
Central Provia'^s and B'rar (Final) 
Hyderabad .... 

Baroda ..... 

Bhopal 1 Central India) 

Srd report. 

Burma (4fh report)! 

Bengal. Bihar and Orissa and .A^sam 
ter) ..... 

Bombay (Sprins) 

Burma (Final) ~ - 

iladras. United Provinces and Coorg 
lly^ore (Pr'iiminary) 

Hyderabad . * . 

BaroJa . . , . - 

Bhopal (Central India) 

Jth TEpOrf. 

Nlyso-e (Finall 

Hyderabad .... 

Wheat. 

Isi ’■tpyrl- 

Punjab. United Province?. Central .provinces 
and Berar, Bombay, Korth-West Fmn- 
tier Province, Bengal , Bihar and Orissa, 
-^imer-'Merwam, Dclid, llysom, Hyder- 
abed. Centra! India, Bajputana, Baroda, 


2rd report. 

•U! pros-inces mentioned abovr . 


(Win 


I«=ue by Local 
Government. 


April 


} 


SeptemVr 

October 


November 

December 


January 

Febmarv 


April 

Jlav 


-iBiiuarv 


ilarch 


30 

1 

3 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

I 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

13 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 


20 


IlKU" of 
consolidated 
forecast by 
Dirc-ctor- 
General of 
Commercial 
Inteliicence. 


)-OctobeT 20 (1st 
memoran- 
dum). 


S- December 20 
I (2nd memo- 
j randum). 


J-February 20 
j (Final memo- 
j randum). 


“Not issued. 


January 31 
(Ist memo 
randum), 

Ifareh 15 (2nd 
memorandum). 


’ With other rabi crops in tbs ciso of Beagaland Bihar and Orisaa- 

tWith other sutunm or fahadoi crops in the case oi Bengal sad Bihsr and 
OriEsa. 

iNot utiU?-*d in All-India Creneral N&morandum. 
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Provinces nnd crops concerneci. 


Issne by Local 
Governmont. 


Issue of 
consolidated 
forecast by 
Director 
General of 
Commercial 
Intelligence. 


Wheat — contd. 

3rd report. 

All provinces mentioned above . 

4th report. 

All other provinces mentioned above 
North-West Frontier Province . 

oth report. 

All promnees mentioned above . 

Cotton. 


. I April 


. May 


. I August 


1st report. 

Punj ab. United Provinces, Central Provinces 
and Berar, Madras, Burma, North-West 
Frontier Province, Assam, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Ajmer-Merwara, Hyderabad, 
Bajputana, Central India, ^^yso^o, Delhi, ' 
Baroda, Gwalior and Bombay (early) 


2nd report. 

All pro^dncos mentioned above 


August 


3rd report. 

All prosdnoea mentioned above . 


Madras (Condition report only)* 
4th report. 

All provinces mentioned above . 


oth repor/.t 


Madras ....... 

Bombay ....... 

Hyderabad ...... 

Linseed Rape and Mustard (Wintpr Oil 
Seeds). 

1st report. 

Hyderabad ...... 

Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
United Provmces and Bombay (rape and 
linseed) ...... 

Central Provinces and Berar (linseed) 

Assam (rape and mustard) 

North-West Frontier Province and Alwar 
(rape seed) ...... 

Dellii and Baroda (rape and Mustard) 

Kotah and Bhopal (linseed) 


December 


10 April 20 (3td 
memorandum). 

15 \May 30 (4th 
22 / memorandum) . 

1 August 10 (IPinal 
memorandum). 


. I October 


December 


January . 
February 


10 August 15 (1st 
memorandum). 

10 October 13 (2nd 
memorandum). 

10 December 15 
(3rd memo- 
randum). 


10 February Ist 
(Final memo- 
randum). 

15 I April 15 (Sup- 

16 > plementaiy 
15 J memoran- 
dum). 


^January 1 (1st 
i memoran- 
dum). 


* Not utilised in the All-India General Memorandum. 

■f Provinces ond States other than those mentioned are required to send in 
returns only when there is a material change in the condition of the crop since 
the February forecast. 
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Provinces ftrid crops concerned. 


IpsiiG by Local 
Governinent. 


Issue of 
consolidated 
forecast by 
Director 
General of 
Cominercial 
Intelligence. 


Linseed, Eape and Knstard (Winter Oil 
Seeds) — coni-i. 

2nii report. 

Hyderabed ...... 

Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces and Bombay (rape and 
linseed) ...... 

Central Provinces and Berar (lin'ced) 

Assam (rape and mustard — ) (Final) 
JTorth-West Frontier Province (rape reed) . 
Delhi, Baroda (rape and mustard) 

Kotah and Bhopal (linseed) 

Alwar (rape seed) ..... 

Srd report. 

Pimjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces and Bombay (rape and lin- 
seed) ...... 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Kotah and Bhopal (linseed) 

Delhi and Baroda {rax>e and mustard) 
Korth-West Frontier Province (rapesecd) . 
Almar (rape seed) ..... 

Sesame (Tn. or. GrN‘GEt.i.T) 

1st report. 

Bengal (early crop) ..... 
Burma (early crop) ..... 
Bombay, JIadras, Central Provinces and 
Berar, United Provinces, Ajmer-JIerwara, 
Punjab, Bniar and Orissa, Baroda, 
Kotah, Bhopal and Hyderabad 
2nd report. 

Burma (early and Late) .... 

.•HI other provinces mentioned above except 
Bengal ...... 

3rd report. 

Burma (late crop)* ..... 

Bengal (late crop) ..... 

All other provincis mentioned above . 
Hyderabad ...... 

Madras ....... 

Burma (early and late — Itli Kefiori) 

Hh report. 

Burma (early and late — Final) . 

Madras ....... 


Grotmdntit 
1st report. 
Madras* .... 
ifadras* (Snimner and earlv 
port) . . . .' 

Burma .... 
Bombay .... 
Madras (2nd report) 
Hyderabad and Mysore . 


and early — Condition Xte 


July 

August 


!-jrarch 15 (2nd 
j memoran- 
i dam). 


June 1 (Final 
memorandum). 


July 

Aumist 


October 


December 

Januarv 


February 

April 


September 1 
(1st memo- 
randum). 


i l October 20 
V (2nd memo- 
J randum). 


January 15 
(Finn! memo- 
randum). 


\April 20 (Sup- 
J plementary 
ineiiioraii- 
dtnn). 


Aucust 20. 


>Not utilised in the AU-lndia General Memorandum. 
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Provinces and crops concorned. 


Issue by Local 
Govemtnent. 


Issue of 
consolidated 
forecast by 
Director 
General of 
Commercial 
Intelligence. 


Grounflnnt—contrf. 

Snd report. 

Burma ..... 
Bombay ..... 
Madras (3rd report) . 
Hyderabad and Mysore 

3rd report. 

Burma* ..... 
Bombay ..... 
Madras (Pinal) 

Burma (Final) 

Control Provinces and Borer 
Hyderabad and Mysore 


October 


December 

January 

February 


Hyderabad* 


4th report. 


Sugarcane. 

let report. 

Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, Assam, Madras, 
United Provinces, Punjab, Korth-West 
Frontier Province, Bombay, Central Pro- 
vinces and Berer, Delhi, Baroda and 
Bhopal 

Hyderabad ...... 

2nd report. 

All provinces mentioned above . 

Hyderabad ...... 

3rd report. 

All the provinces mentioned above 
Mysore (preliminary') .... 

Hyderabad 

Mysore* (Final) 

Jute. 

1st report. 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 


August 

August 


October 

October 


1 January 


I January 
April 


15 > October 20 

13 I (1st memo- 
10 J randum). 


13 ^February 15 
10 (Final memo- 

10 randum). 


16 August 20 (1st 
memorandum). 


15 October 20 (2nd 
memorandum). 


31 j February 5 
1 (Final memo- 
randum). 


July 15.| 


2nd report. 

Bengal, Assam, Biliar and Orissa . . .. September 21. ■}• 

Castor Seed. 

Final report. 

Hyderabad* (1st report) .... October 10 

Madras ....... January . 

Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, Central Pror'in- 
ees and Borar, Uruted Provinces, Mysore, 

and Baroda ..... February 15 February 20. 

Hyderabad (2nd Report) .... February 10 


* Not utilised in the All-India General Memorandum, 
t Issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal. 
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APPElvDIS yj. 

Glossasy or Ikdias Tebyb trsEB ts this Book. 

&. 


Abknri 

AjTran 

Aj-wan-ka-phul . 
Aratbdar . 
Arhar 
.Ari . 

Atta 

Attar 

Avaram 


Babnl 

Bajrs 

Eabam 

Bania 

Bhang 


Beer (ber) . 

Bepari 

Biri (bidi) . 
Bfaf-atb 
Borah 
Bjeafci 


Cateroaxan 
Chabyam . 

Cbadar 

Chapati (Chaupatti) 

Chares 

Chasata 

Gnaaki 

CheUra 

Chstty 

Cooty 

Cbolain 

Copra 

Corge 

Crore 


X>&ln fDsyi) 
Dari . 

Deodar 
Deshi (datsee} 


. Excise of liquore and drags. 

. .An essential oilseed obtained from carum coplicum. 

. Thymol {lit. flowers of ajwan). 

. From aralh a warehonse — a middleman. 

. The pigeon pea {cajanus ir.dicut). 

. Lao collected before the insects srrarm. 

Coarse vkeat floor used by th0 poorer climes, interme- 
diate in quality between maida and sujji (q. v.). 

. The fragrant essential oil of roses, jasmine and other 
flowers. 

. The Tamil name for tho' bark of cassia auriculaia exten- 
sively used in Sonthem andAV'estem India for tanning 
bides and skins. Called tarwad or iartcar intheBombay 
Brcsidency. 

B 

. A thorny tree (Acaefoarohica) which in Sind is a common 
host of the lac insect. The bark is used for tanning. 

. The bolrash millet (pcniiircftini ippltoideviv}, known as 
cumhu in Sooth India. 

. A particular quality of boiled rice, long-grained. 

. A petty shopdjeep^ or money-lender. 

, The dried Icavcis and flowering ghoots of cantuxhis saiiva 
which groned to a jiasto and taken as an emulsion are 
a powerful narcotic. 

. A thorny shrub {zizyphvs jujubd), which in the Brnijab 
is a common host of the lac insect. 

. -A smalJ trader, who acts as a middleman in the market- 
ing of grain, hides, etc. 

. Country made cigarrtte. 

. An inferior quality of tobacco obtained in Bengal. 

. -A bamboo basket in which wool is transported- 

. One of the four lac crops colled after the Bengali month 
‘ Bj sak ’ corresponding to April — ilay, when it comes 
comaercially into sight. 

C 

. A floating raft made of logs tied together. 

. A quality of unpolished nee obtainable in Southern India. 

. A ^awl, of cotton, wool or silk- 

. An unleavened cake made generally of atta or coarse 
wheat flour. 

. The narcotic resin of cannabis saliva used for smoking. 
Silk waste. 

- An outpo-t for the collection of rerejiu©. 

. A SIo'ayolBin word, mraning ‘ a small mill ’ corrupted 
info chuck-mill. 

, A caste in South India, money-lenders or merchants by 
profession. 

. -An Indian labourer. 

. The Tamil name for the large millet (roighum vulgare) 
kno-vra as jotrar in Korthern India. 

. Tho dried meat of tho coconut. 

-A score. 

. Tea million, generally applied to tho currencj-. A crore 
ofrupo<-s =£750,000. 

D 

. Card'ed milk 

, A phot ess cotton carpet. 

• The Hunalayan cedar {cejrus tibaniv. dr-odara.) 

. An TTrda word meaning ‘ indigenous ' applied as a trade 
name to varieties of jute and other produce. 
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D — fcTiW. 


Dhnll 

Dhak 


Dholl 

■Dliooti 

Dhow 

Dowd Kbnni 


Unp: (Ing) . 
Eri . 


Qanja 

Glii (ghw) 
Godown 
Gut . 


Hundi (hoondee) 


Jftinamn {jn-nnmn?) 

.Tajoknlnin 

Jnridnr 

Jothwft 

Jownr 


Kainit 

Kaln-lil 

Knpok 

Kntlii 


Knzla (kajla) 

Khaddor . 

Khair 

Khari 

Kharif 

Khood (coodio) . 
Kiri . 

Kwpa (Cuddapab) 
Ivushmi 

Ivusum (oil) 
KuTOmb . 

Kutcha (kuceha) 
Kuthia 


. A gonorio toran oppliod to various pulses. 

, Bnloa frondosa, aoommoa host of tlao Ino iusoct, known 
nsjyjtr.n. 

. A bvtiadlo or package. 

. Pioco of clotli in varying longtlas with coloured border- 
worn by roon. 

. A small country boat. 

. A variety of boiled brown Bengal rico, 

E 

. A deciduous forest tree ( iptcrocnrpiis tuierciilalus) yield- 
ing valuable timber, grown chiefly in Burma. 

. A variety of silk-worm (Assam). 

G 

A narcotic derived from tho unfertilised flowers of the 
female plants of ennnabis sari'fo. 

. Clarified butter. 

. A wnrebouso. 

. Crude molasses. 

H 

. An Indian bill of exchange. 

I 

. pilcloss cotton prayer mat. 

. A piloleas cotton carpel made in Southern Indio. 

. Embroideri'd. 

. The lac crop which comes on Iho market in Junc-Jtdy, 
called after tho corresponding Bengali month ' Jaistha ’ . 

. See cliOlam. 


K 

A mineral manure. 

Kigcr seed, lit. * black lil ’ from it? roaemblanco to semme 
or til. 

Tho floss of the white Silk cotton tree (modfiidran on- 
fnirliio^tim). A Malay word. 

A lac crop that cornea commcreudly into sight in Novem- 
ber, called after tho corresponding Bengali month 
‘ Karlik ’. 

Tho comroonCif variety of boiled rice obtainable in 
Bengal. 

Cloth made from hnnd-spnn yarn- 

Cutch, obtained from tho heart-wood of acaci'o calechu. 

Glauber’s salt or sodium sulphate. 

The crop so^rn just before or during the South-West 
monsoon. 

Broken rice. 

Hosiduo loft over in tho mnnnfnotnro of shellac, contain- 
ing about 50 per cent of lac. 

A qualitv of Madras indigo sold in Calcutta. 

One of tho fotu- lao crops marketed in Novomber-Deoem- 
ber. 

OrlhamuB oil, obtained from carthamw tincloria. 

A forest tree {schleichera trijuga) the host of the lac insect 
from which tho best lee is derived. 

An Urdu word moaning inferior or bad. 

Inferior quality of saltpofro of from 20 to 40 per cent, 
Tofrnotion. 
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Babi 

Raw* 


SdI . 

Sangtoro . 
Sann (hemp) 
Sari . 

Sareon 

Soar . . 

Shntranji . 
Shisham . 
Shiyah-zirah 
SlirofT 
Simal 
Sindino 
Sirdar 
Siris . 

Sujji 


Taluk 

Tasar 

Tarward (tanvar) 
Thindoor . 

Til (tool) . 
Tincal 
Tola . 

Toon 

Toria (Tori) 


Zamindar . 


R 

The spring crop sotto during or after tho North-East 
monsoon and liari'csted in March or April. 

A quality of boiled blown rico, obtainable in Bengal. 

S 

A fine tinabor-yiolding tree {thorea robusfa) which is also 
a common host of tho lao insect. 

A variety of looso-sldnnod oranges. 

Fibre obtained from crotalaria juncea. 

A piece of cloth of varying lengths with broad coloured 
borders worn by Indian women. 

Indian colza, a subspecies of brassica campestris, com- 
mercially called rape. 

A weight or measure varjung in size in diffrent parts of 
tho country (see under weights and measures, page 405). 
A pilolcss cotton floor mat. 

A timber tree {dalbergia sisfoo). 

Tho seeds of carum indicum, tho Indian caraway. 

A banker or money-changer. 

Tho red silk cotton tree (bombax malabaricum). 

A variety of tobacco obtainable in Burma. 

A headman or overseer. 

A forest tree {albizzia Ubbek), a host of tho lac insect. 

A quality of wheat flour. 

T 

A revenue sub-division of a district (Bombay, Madras 
and Mysore). 

Wild silk worms, anthtroea paphia, also applied to tho 
cloth mndo from their silk. 

See oraram. 

A variety of tobacco obtainnblo in Burma. 

Gingolly or seiomum indicum, tho sesamo of commerce. 
Crude boras. 

Tho weight of a rupee equivalent to 160 grs. troy. 

A valuable timber tree also known ns the Indian maho- 
gany (ccdrcla toona). 

Rope {brassica campestris). 

Z 

A landholder under tho Permanent Settlement. 
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3. Payment to bo made in London, on vessel’s reporting in » 

by net cash, in exchange for shipping documents- 
Payment. delivery order (the latter to be 

countersigned by Banker. Shipbroker, Captain or Mate if bo re- 
quired) and policy or policies of insurance effected with approved under- 
writers and/or approved letter of insurance, interest at 6 per cent., or at 
Bard of England rate if over 5 per cent., at 10 a.ii. on day of payment, to be 
allowed for unexpired portion of prompt of 21 days from vessel’s reportinn. 
The original Manno Insurance shall extend to goods in lighter during the ordi- 
nary course i^f transit from ocean st-eamer to destination within the precincts of 
tlio'poii for a period not exceeding 15 days. After the goods have passed into 
pO'=esi!on of the buyers the Insurance documents shall he returned to- 
the ?clUri! it and v'nen required. Buyers to have the power of 
retaining a margin of “5 per cent, accounting for same on final_ sottlomont. 
Should documents bo retired before vessel’s reporting at port of discharge, in- 
terest to ha allowed up to date of reporting at Bank of England rate on day 
of arrival. Interest at 6 per cent or at average Bank of England rate if over 
5 per cent, to be paid on any balance duo on final invoice from date of prompt 
up to date of settlement. Notice to retire documents shall ho given by Buyers 
before 11-30 a.h. on day of payment, except on Saturdays when the tune shall 
bo 10-30 A.M. 

4. Should tho sellers be prevented from delivering the seed sold, or the 

Buyers from taking delivery, by reason of Biots, 
*' or Strikes, or Lock-outs at tho place named for 

delivery, the time for delivery and payment shall ho extended until the opera- 
tion of the causes preventing delivery has ceased. Buyers to pay interest at 
half Bank; of England rate for said extension. A strike of the receiver’s men- 
only shall not exonerate him from any demurrage for which ho may bo iiablo 
if by the use of reasonable diligence ho could have obtained olb'cr suitable 
laliour, and in caso of any delay by reason of the before-mentioned causes, no 
claim for damages for such delay shall he made by tho receiver of the seed. 
Should tho shipment of tho seed sold under this contract bo prevented by 

reason of «triKcs, riots, or loc’<:-outs at "pot of shipment, or_ on any railwavs 

feeding such port, shippers shall bo entitled at tho termination of such riot, 

strike, or lock-ont, to an extension of time for shipment of ns mneh time os 

was left for shipment prior to the outbreaV; of such riot, strike or lock-ont. 

In case of non-fulfilmcnu under above conditions, the date of default shall 
be similarly dealt with. 

Shippi-rs shall give notice by cable within two days aftci t^'c last day for 
shipment vf he claims an exlen"ion of lime of shipment. 

5. Buyer’ to be allowed 24 hour.s from vessel’s reporting to lodge documents 
and apply for delivery and the Company in 
Dtseharse, Ssmpline and AnslysSs. whose dock the ship discharges shall bo ordered 

bv fcUcTs to vveiub 5 sound and undamaged bags 
in every 100 as they rise from tho ship and 2 in 
every 100 rhall be emptied to a’certain the bare (said bags being weighed to- 
gftbe-') Buver’ to ..ive f’ne eo’Xing orders md failing their ’o dobig the seid 
to Ke 10 - *V'~, d rs ’ou-rt, sol f **' -e* in-- tn be for Bujer’’ aeconut f-boitld 
reed bn >..-rted the tl-.rngcd «b-p p,. t.aken pv Bnvrrs with the fo’lowir.g allow- 
ar.'w. ’t':.— lr‘ e’ejs dsmig-d at 4 jvr ct-it .'2nd’r!v>s at f! p^r rent . 3rd da'* 
at 12 p, r celt., and lov-er clo-s damages at a valuation, or bv arbiiration. Slack 
b'c« to In wuched separatlv. Buvrrs to have the option of v^cigning the 
w..o!a of it." 1-g- and the s tepitigs at their own eipcn«n. If hi Hull, the 
Cijimomtien Sworn Jtctr.-s and IV.ic’wrs to he emplnvcd. or Ihr B„cs; Company, 
rl b Bro. c; iion, and the c mrcatc of tho-’ cmplovid sh-ii! rcUle the vfight to 
i Ifi-.o w! to tow *b( op'ion. ‘a te. ' d< cbir. d r-e m tr “flio’s 

c. taV.irg the Lm’.-cd .-.11 T-»n,b<d. cs-quay or weiehon-j .-I S'v!e.«’ 
tt’m-t, a‘ j vying cH c-.rrci* rU-.rgiv-, promnt to b • 7 dv.<- from 

r-hr * r-Uro of b f,., dep-rjy. xh« Bad. ComVa.T.—or if in Huib 


I’ii 


G- Ir.f LtvJ. 


nvf^ec sample of the 'bulk out of the 
c,li fom-erd ii to the Incorporated Oil 

Amseirtmu. _wbv ur-on s«rh determine b- amvlvri. tiie 

q-jan-. y cevcny.ca cf the tt.her Oan Ltns4j conlainci th^m. 
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Should there bo no dock Company or Sworn Meters at port of discharge, samples 
(or sample) shall bo taken and scaled jointly by Buyers’ and Sellers’ Agents, 
and shnll remain under their mutual control and bo deposited daily with the 
local E\chango Committee or similar Corporation, Harbour Master, or other 
independent party agreed upon (any charges incurred to bo equally divided 
beiavcen buyers and sellers), and immediately after final discharge tho nholo- 
set of samples shall be forwarded to tho Incorporated Oil Seed Association. 
In tho case of seed damaged by water samples of wet seed shall be drawn in 
sealed bags in tho usual way for arbitration and if required bj either party, 
diiplic.ite samplci! of such wet s<-ed ‘■hall be drawn m cried bottiis to be te'tcd 
by tho Incoiqiomcd Oil Seed A‘-''oeiatioii foi moi^tuic content soleh for the in- 
formation of the arbitrators. Tlic samples (or sample) when delivered to the- 
Incorporated Oil S‘'cd Associr'ioii to becoino and be tbett ab'oluto jnoperty; the 
chaiges for sampling, aserngo weighing, taring, sorting and analysing to be 
dhided between Buyers and Sellers. Port Dues, if .any, to bo for Buyers' 
account. 

6. The porcentago of admixture hasing been ascertained, non-olcaginotis 

substances shall be constdired \aUieless, and 
Basis of Ainiituro. oleaginous as worth half the Contract price of the 

Lin'eed Tho basis shall ho puro Linseed and the 
Bnycr shall receive an allowance equal to tho percentage of admixture so ascer- 
tained. If the percentage of pure Linseed is less than 92. there shall he an 
additional allowance to the Buyer equal to the excess of tho c.alciilatcd allow- 
ance over 4 per cent 

7. Notice of Arbitration xvitli particulars of claim and name of Arbitrator, 

to be given by party claiming arbitration within 
Kotioe of Arbitration. 21 days from date of ship’s reporting tho other 

^ . party to name and instrnct his Arbitrator witbin 

7 days from^ receipt of sncli notice. Intermediate Buyers and Sellers to pass on 
all commuiiicalion's within 24 hours of receipt. Such arbitration to bo held 
within 2S days from date of ccrtific.xle of analysis, unless Buyers’ and Sellers' 
Arbitrators, or Umpire, agree to extend tho time 

8. This contract is to be void ns regards any portion shipped that may not 

Caneeiiaiion nrri'e hv the ship or ships declared egaiiist 

this Contract and also if shipment or delivery be 
prevented by’ embargo, hostilities, prohibition of export or blockage; except 
that if owing to any cause beyond the control of the sellers the voyage bo 
terminated at some port other than tho origin.al destination, tho parcel must 
be transhipped promptly at the Sellers' expense and accepted bv Buyers on tbn 
original tender. 

9. In dofaull of fulfilment of contract by- either party tho otlier party at his 

discretion shall after giving notice in writing- 
haxo the right to sell or purchase as the case 
may he against the defaulter who shall make good the lo=s if any on such sale 
or purchase on demand. If the, party liable to pay shall bo dissatisfied xvith 
the price of such sale or purcliase or if the aho\o light is not exercised tho 
dam.iges if any payable by the party in default shall be settled by arbitration 
and such damages shall he limited to the difference between coiitr.i'ct price and 
maikct price unless tho default con-iists of a failure b\ a seller to tender 
documents after an appropriation has been made in which case in assessing 
damages Arbitr.atois may in their absolute discretion haxe regard to any- loss of 
profit or any liability incurred by Buyer under any subcontract he may be 
entered into If either party- shall suspend pavment of Ins debts or commit 
any act of bankruptcy or being a Company shall have a Eccciver appointed or 
go into liqiiidation volunt.inly or otherwise (except a xoluntary winding up of 
a solvent Company for tho purpose of reconstruction) he shall he deemed to be 
in default and the other parly shall after gi'-ing notice in writing as afore- 
said and notwithstanding notice of any act of bankruptcy be entitled imme- 
diately to sell or piiichase as tho case nmy be against the party deemed to he 
in default and to rccoxcr against Iiim or prose against his estate, v hether 
wound up in hankiuptcy or otherwise, any lo's or shall account for any profit 
occasioned by or resulting from such sale or purchase. 

10. Where a seller ro-purchascs from his buyer or from any subsequent 

buyer tbe same goods or part thereof, a circle 
stall bo established as regards the particular 
goods so re-purchased, and tho provisions of tho Default Clause shall not apply* 
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Subject to the terms of the Cancellation Clause in the Contract if the goods are 
not declared, or having been declared documents are not delivered, the inioices 
based on 96 per cent, of the Contract quantity shall he settled between each 
buicr and each seller in the circle ' by a payment by each 
buyer to his seller of the excess of the seller’s invoice amount over the lowest 
invoice amount in the circle. Such settlement to be made on the last d.ay for 

tendering 21 days’ interest at 5 per cent, per annum. Should any party in the 

■circle suspend payment or become bankrupt, or make a coinposition with 
creditors, or being a company shall have a Bcciever appointed or go into liqni- 

■dation voluntarily or otherwise (except a voluntary winding up of a solvent 

Company for the purpose of leconstruction). the invoice amount for tho goods, 
calculated at the market price on the last day for tendering, shall he taken as 
the basis of seUlemenl instead of the lowest invoice amount in the circle, such 
market price to be fixed if nece'sary bv an arbitrator or arbitrators appointed 
by the Excentive Committc-e of the Incorporated Oil Seed Association. As 
between the buyers and sellers in the circle the non-delivery of doenments by 
each seller to his bnver shall not be considered a breach of Contract. 

11. Bnyere and sellers agree th.it, for the purpose of proceedings, either 
Domicile &c arbitration, this contract shall ho 

deemed to have been made in England and to 
be performed there, any correspondence in reference to the offer, the acceptance, 
the place of payment or olhcrwi'e notwithstanding, and the Courts of England 
or Arbitrators appointed in England as the case may be shall, except for the 
purpose of enforcing any Award made m pnrsnance of the Arbitration Clause 
thereof, have erclusive jurisdiction over all disputes which may arise under this 
contract Sneh disputes shall be settled according to the law of England, 
whatever the domicile, residence, or place of business of the parties to this 
contract may be or become, -^uy party to this contract residing or carrying on 
business in iv foreign country shall,' for' the purpose of proceedings, be considered 
ns ordinarily resident or carrying on business at the Consulate in London of the 
country of his residence or place of business. Any partv to this contract resid- 
ing or* carrving on business cither in Scotland or Ireland or any Colony or 
Dependenev’ of the Enitcd Kingdom, shall, for the purpose of such' proceedings, 
he considered as ordin.irily resident or carrying on business at the Office of the 
Incorporated Oil Seed Association and being a party residing or carrying on 
business in .'Scotland shall be held to have prorogated jurisdiction, as against 
himself, to the English Courts and being a party residing or carrying on 
business in Irriand, sh.all be held tc I ave' submitte'd to the jurisdiction, and 
to be bound by the decision of the English Courts. The service of proceedings 
upon a party re=iding or carrying on business in a foreign country, by leaving 
the same at” such Consulate, .and upon a party residing or carrying on business 
either in Scotland or Ireland, or in any Colony or Dependenev of the Dniled 
Kingdom, by leaving the same at the Offices of the Incorporated Oil Seed Asso- 
ciation. together with the posting, in a registered cover, of a copy of such 
proceedings to the address abroad, or in Scotland or Ireland, pr in any Colony 
■or Dependency oi the Enitcd Kingdom, of such parly, shall he deemed good 
servnee, any laile of law or equity to tbe contrary notvrithstanding. 

12. All disputes from time to time arising out of this Contract, including any 
question of Law appearing m the proceedings, 
Arbitration, wliethcr arising between the p.xrties hereto, or 

between one of the parties hereto, and the Tnistee 
In Bankruptcy of the other party, shall he referred to arhitration according to 
the Etdes appended to this Contract, and this stipulation may be made a Buie 
of any of the divisions of His Majesty’s High Court of Justice in Ireland on 
the application of either contracting party, for the purpose of enforcing an 
-Vward against a partv residing or canying on business in Ireland Xeither 
Buyers. Sellers, Trustee in Banl.ruptcy. nor anv other person claiming under 
either of them shall bring any action against the other oi them in respect of 
dispute until sneh dispute has been settled by Arbitrators. Empire, or 
■Committee or Board of Appeal, as the case may be. and it is expressly agreed 
that tho obtaining an Award from cither tribunal, as the case may he. shall be 
a condition precedent to the right of either contracting party to take anv legal 
proceedings against the other in respect of any claim arising out of this con 
twict. AU costs of or connected with the stating and argument of any Special 

* opinion of the Court on any question of law arising in the course 

oi the reference shall he home and paid bv the party requiring the same to be 
s-ated unless or except so far as otherwise determined bv the Award to he 
made in the relereuce. 
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13 Should tho time limited lor doing any act or giving any notice expire on a 
Non-Business Days Sunday, Public Holiday, or tho Saturday before 

.any Public Holiday which shall fall on a 
Monday, or on any day which tho Incorporated' Oil Seed Association snail 
dechire to be a non-biiBiness day, tho lime so iiniited shall bo extended until the 
first business day thereafter. 


Signature 


RULES. 

AnnrriiATio.v. 

^r. Any dispute arising out of a contract emhodjing t'leso rules shall be 
referred to arbitration in London, each jiaity appointing one arbitrator, v.ho 
^hall bo a taember of the Association or a partner in a member’s firm, or a 
director of a company repiesentcd by .a member, and such aibitrators shall ha\o 
the power to appoint an umpiic, who shall be a nicmbei of the Association, or, 
a partner in a member’s firm, or a director of a comjiaii.v represented by a. 
member, whose dcci.sion in case of disagreement is to be final. 

II- The arbitration fees to bo paid by tlic paity ag.ainst whom the decision 
is given, except when allowances are fixed by arbitration on country d.omaged 
or on seed damaged during the voyage in suclt ca'cs tbe fees to be cquallv 
divided, also in the otlier cases, where, in the opinion of the referees tbev 
should bo so tic.otod. All arbitration allowances for inferior quality shall b’e 
stated ill percentages and in multiples of J per cent, (one quarter per cent.), 
minimum i per cent, (one half per cent,). 

III. In the event of one of the jiarties refusing to appoint an arbitrator, or 
neglecting to do so for seven days after notice iii writing of such an appoint- 
ment by tlio other (such notice to bo delivered jn'r-onally or left at the usual 
place of business of the party so omitting to appoint), or in case the arbitra- 
tors shall not within seven days after tlieir appointment agree to an award or 
appoint an umpire, or in c.i«*e aftci tbe appointment of such .arbitrators or 
umpire they or he or any of them shall die. or refuse to act. or breorno incap- 
able of acting, and the parly or parlies with whom their or bis appointment 
originally vested shall omit to appoint a substitute vvitbin tlirce days .after 
notice o'f such death or refusal, or incapacity, then upon application by either 
of the disputing parties, .ind provided tho applicant at the same time p.ay= to 
tho Secretary of the Tncorpointcd Oil Seed Association the sum of £2 2<. O'f , 
the Excentivo Committee shall appoint an arhifiator oi arhitr.atoi or iimptro, 
who sliall be memb“rs or a member of the Association, to fill the vac.ancy or 
vacancies so arising. 

IV. All awards by Arbitrators or an Umpire shall ho in willing on on official 
form issued by the 'Secret.arj- of the Association and the arbitrators or umpira 
shall have povVer to award the costs of and connected with tho refeicnce, and 
may assess the same at a fived sum if tlie.v or he shall think fit 

T. In case either party sh.all he dissatisfied with the award a light of ajipeal 
shall lie to tho Committee of .\ppcal of the Incorporated Oil Seed Associ.ition 
provided it bo claimed by notice given to tbe Serretarv of tho As'-ociatioii not 
later lliau 12 o'clock noon on tho Wtli day after the date of the award (Sund.ivs 
and public holidays during that period not to count) and provided also that tlie 
Appellant at tlio same time pays to the Association as a too for tlio appeal the 
sums following vii. — If the appellant be a member or be a firm with one partner 
at least who is a member of tho Association £21-0 0 and in any other case 
£25-5 0. 

VI. The appeal shall be determined by a Boaid of Appeal consisting of four 
members of tho Committee of Appeal of the Association in accordance with the 
Regulations of Association for the time being of the Incorporated Oil Seed 
Association, and tlio Rules of the Executive Committee for the time being in 
force. Ko member of tho Committee of Appeal who has an interest in the 
matter of dispute or who has acted as arbitrator or uinpiro in the case and no 
member pf tho same firm or company to which either of the arbitrator^ or the 
umpire shall belong shall vote on tho question of tho appointment of members 
of tho Board of Appeal or shall bo appointed a member of tlie Board of 
Appeal. 
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TIL The parties to an arbitration or an appeal to the Committee of Appeal 
shall not ho represented or appear by Counsel or Solicitor on the hearing of 
such arbitration or appeal unless in the solo discretion of the arbitrators, or 
ranpire, as the case may be, or Board of Appeal, the case js of special import- 
ance or questions of law are likelv to arhe npon which the opinion of the 
High Court of Justice may be required. 

Till The Board of Appeal shall confirm the award appealed from unless 
not less than three of the members of the Board of A'ppeal decide to vary such 
Award. The Board of Appeal may award the payment of the costs and ex- 
penses of and incidental to the appeal bnt the appeal fee shall follow the 
award unless three of the members of the Board of Appeal shall direct other- 
wise The award of the Board of Appeal whether confirming or serving the 
original award shall be signed by two members of the Board of Appeal and 
countersigned by the Secretary of the Association and when so signed shall 
be deemed to he the award of the Board of Appeal and of the Committee of 
Appeal and shall be final and conclusive in all cases. 

IS. So award by arbitrators or an umpire shall he questioned or invaii 
dated on the ground that either of the arbitrators or the umpire is or was not 
qualified to act as provided in Rules 1 and 3 unless objection to his acting is 
made in writing before the hearing of such arbitration is begun and no award 
of a Board of Appeal shall be questioned or invalidated on the ground of 
any irrcgulanly in the election of the Board of Appeal or of any of its Mem- 
bers or on the ground that any Member of the Board of Appeal was not eligible 
to serve unless objection is made in writing and established to the satisfaction 
of the Board of Appeal before the hearing of the Appeal is begun. 

X, Any notice may he delivered personallv or left at the place where the 
party to whom it is to be delivered is carrying on or {by reason of the pro- 
aisio'ns of the conlraclj is to he considered to he carrying on business. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

£ist of Publications consulted in connection wth the revision of the Handbook 
of Commercial Information for India. 

Report on the Census of India, 1931. U j 

Mcnioiandum on Indian States, 1934. 

Tile Goveinment of India Act, 1935, 

Annual Reviews of the Trade of India. 

Annual Statements of the Foreign Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of 
British India. 

•^Statistical Abstracts for British India. 

Agricultural Statistics of India 
’''^Estimates of Aiea and Yield of principal crops in India. 

Index Numbers of Indian prices (Quinquennial). 

IVliolesale prices of certain Staple .Ai tides of Trade at selected stations in 
India (Quarterly) 

Tilonthly Statistics of the production of certain selected Industries of 
India. 

Monthly Statistics of Cotton Spinning and W.caving in Indian Mills 

Monthly Survey of Business Conditions in India. 

Monthlv Accounts relating to the Sca-bome Trade and Navigation of 
British India. 

Accounts relating to the Coasting Trade and Navigation of British India. 

Kathiawar Trade Statistics. 

Trade at stations adjacent to Land Frontier Routes. 

Raw Cotton Tiade Statistics. 

Monthly Accounts relating to the Inland (Rail and River-borne) Trade 
of India. 

The Indian Trade Jonrnals. 

International Year Book of Agricnltural Statistics. 

The Reports on the working of the Scheme of Preferences resulting from 
the Trade Agreoment concluded at Ottawa between the CoNernment 
of India and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
for fiscal years 1933 34 and 1934-35. 

International Cotton Bulletins. 

Records of Geological Survey of India. 

The Indian Merchandise Maiks Manual. 

Report of the Indian Delegation to the Imperial Economic Conference, 
Ottawa, 1932. 

Report of Indian Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry) 1927. 

Report of the Indian Tariff Board icg.nding the grant of protection 
to the Indian Cotton Textile Industry 1932. 

Annual Statements pf the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of Burma 

Report on Cocoauut Enquiry in India by Dr. J. S. Patel. 

Ceylon Trade Accounts. 

Reports of the Hides Cess Enquiry Committee and Evidence Volume 
connected therewith. 

Rcpoits of the Indian Tariff Board on the Iron and Steel Tndustrj', 1927 
and 1934. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. 

Indian Customs Tariff Guide. 

Report of the Indian Tariff Board regal ding the grant of protection to 
the Sericultural Industry, 1933. 
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Eopo-t* of th-' Eir*^tor of Indc^tric^. E*'nj5l and 1-tadrR* Prossideacv oa 
Cn;^'3aa call’.vaticrs. 

E»'riort of th Irdna Tanff B-33'd ci't^r cr.iat of profocttoa lo tb'' S’JgaJ 
Irdartry :n Indi-.. 193L 

of tho Saaar Ind'i«‘rv in Ind'a sn 1933 34 l\ 3{r. R. C. Sri- 

%-iStaTa. 

Indian S^'a Cc'toTt^ Manual (1933 cditRn). 

T'''' Ccmnsrcsal Prcduete of India bv Sir Gcorce V>V.4. 

PrcMU-ial P,.T»o’-i 5 . of ihf of Acnt ultr.-i-. 

Indian Centml Cotton Co-nmitf. e Report, 1935-34. 

Finance and Rtae^'oe Accaunl^ of the Got r-rnraent of Ii,d>t. 

Indian Tea Siatfeiici. 

Madras Fitherit* Defsrtmenl Bnlktin (So. 13). 

Protnirial Forc-el Adminittrat-an Eeporly. 

Indian Co-al Statistics. 

Annual Repo*t' of the Cb’of Ir.'ip.ctor of 3!incs. 

United Kingdom Trade .Iccetmts. 

Burma Sapplement to the Indian S^a Cnatoms Manual. 

Annual Reports of the Goaemment of India on the TrafSc in Opium and 
other Danzerens Dmp. 

Annual Memorandum of the Go-.cmiuent of India on Ficise {Opinin) 
Administration in India (1531-32). 

Annual Report on the opera* 'on of the Opium Department, 

Gofenxment of India Note on production, consumption, import and 
erriort etc., c! opium and other Dangerous Drugs in Indian States. 
Annual Reports of the Korthem India Salt RcTcnuo Department. 

Report of th- Committee of the Indisn Ja*e Mills .^’''cctat'on frr the- 
pear 1233. 

Annual Administration Reports of the Madras Fisheries Department. 
Report o: the Indian Tanff Board on the Coal Industrj', 192f> 

Report of the Indian Coal Committee. 1S25. 

Indian Rubber Slat'istics. 

La'ge Industrial Establishments in India. 

Indian Cofiee Statistics. 

Jo.nt-stock Companies in British India and certain Indian States — Annual 
Report. 

Reports of the varions Chambers of Commerce and Trade Associations. 
Reports by thie Bailvay Beard ca Indian Raiicrars. 

Report on Hemp Marketing in India by T. S. Sabins, 1931, 

Annual Ee.port of the Imperial Connal of Agricultural Research, 1952- 
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IlSrDEX 


A 

Aden -• 

Port of. 0?. 


Agra : 

Main industries nt. 111. 


Ahmedabad : 

An industrial centre. 111 ; Millouners’ 
Association at, 5o. 

Ajwan seed ; 

Production of, 247 ; internal consump- 
tion of, 247 ; oil content of, 24S ; 
e-eports of, 247 ; extraction of tlij-mol 
Water, 24S ; spent seed from distilla- 
tion of. 24S : unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 24S. 

Akyab -• 

Port of, 103 ; principal exports and 
imports at. 103. 

Allahabad; 113. 

Allcppey : 

Port of. 81 ; exports from, SI. 

Ammonia, Sulphate oi: 342. 

Amraoti ; 

Cotton industry nt, 113. 

Amritsar : 

Cari>et ■nea\inc and bther industries 

• at, 111,288. " 

Agnamarines ; 403. 

Arhar : 198. 

Asansol : a trade centre. 111. 

Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 

and Ceylon : 

iSce Chamb'’rt> of Commcrci. 

Association, Ahmedabad Millowners’: 

Objects of, .'iS ; mcraber=liip of, .75 : com- 
mittee of, 55 ; power of representation 
of, 55, 

Association, Bengal Landholders, Calcutta : 

Objects of 57 ; administration of affairs 
of, 57. 

Associ.ation, Bihar Planters' : 

Objects of, 57 ; membership of, 57 j 
committee of, 57. 

Association, Blankets and Shawl Traders ; 

objects of, 52 ; membeidrip of, 52. 


Association, Bombay Millowners’ : 

Objects of, 54 ; membership of, 54 ; 
trade marks registration by committee- 
of, 54 ; other activities of, 54 ; power 
of representation of, 54. 

Association, Bombay piece goods Native 
Met chants’ : 

Objects of. 54 ; aetunties of, 54. 

Association, Bombay Native share and 
stocks Brokers : 

Objects of. 55. 

Association, Bombay Presidency, Trades : 
Objects of, on ; activities of, 60 ; manage- 
ment of affairs of. CO. 

Association, Bombay ISeed Traders’ : 

Objects of, 55 : actii itics of, 55. 

Association. Bombay Shareholders : 

Objects of, 55 ; membership of. 55 
management of, 53. 

Association, Bombay Shroff : 

Objects of. 55. 

Association, Burma Fire insurance : 50. 

Association, Calcutta Import Trade : 

Objects of. 59 ; management of. 00. 

Association, Calcutta Trades ; 

Objects of, 59 ; membership of, 59 ; ad- 
ministration of affairs o'f, 59 ; power 
of represenfatioii of, 59. 

Association, Commercial ; 51 — 67. 

Association, Darjeeling Planters'; 5S. 

Association, Dears Planters’: 58. 

Association, East India Cotton : 

Objects of, 37 ; management of affairs 
of, 38 . 

Association, Grain. Merchants', Bombay: 
Objects of, 54 ; administration of affairs 
of, 55. 

Association. Engineering (Indian), Calcutta : 
Objects of, 52 ; management of, 52. 

Association, Grain oil seeds and Bice, 
Calcutta : 

Objects of, 52 ; management of 52, 

Association, Hides and Skins, Shippers’, 
Calcutta : 

Objects of, 62 ; manaRement of affairs- 
of, 52. 
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.ftssociatioii, Indian Colliery Owners : 

Objects of, 3G ; inetnberaiiip of 36 . 

.Association, Indian Jnfe Mannfaotnrers’ : 

37. 

AssociaKon. Indian Inte Hiils : 
irernbcrs'’ip of, 37 ; 

Obj-'cts of, 37 : administration of affairs 
of, 37. 

Association, Indian merchants, Karachi: 

Objects of, 36 ; membership of, 56. 

Association, Indian Mining : 

See Mining- 

Association, Indian Sngar Hills, Calcntta 

Objects of, 53 ; management of, 53. 

Association, Indian Sngai Prodneets’, 
Cawnpore : 

Objects of, 55 ; membership of, 36 j 
management of, 56. 

Association, Indian Tea : 

See T CO. 

AssociaHon, Into rabrics Shippers, Calcntta : 
Objects of, 53 ; activities of, 53 ; com- 
mittee of, 53. 

Association, Madras Trades: 

Objects of, 60 ; activities of, 60 ; mem- 
bership of, 60 ; power of representation 
of, 61- 

Assoeiation, Marwari, Calcntta ; 

Objects of. 51 ; membership of, .51 ; 
administrat'on of affairs of, 51 ; power 
of representation of, 51. 

Association, Sangoon Trades : 

Objects of, 61 ; activities of, 61 ; power 
of representat’on of, 61 ; management 
of affairs of, 61. 

Association, Shins and Bide merchants, 
Sonthem India, Madras : 

Obj'vts of, 56 ; iTiembi»Tship of, 56 ; 
management of, .56. 

Assodaticn, Terai Planters’ ; 58. 

Association, XToited Planters oi Sonthem 
India: 

Objects of, 53, membership of, 53, execa- 
tive of, 5S, activities of, 53 ; Planters 
Chronical, 58. 

AssociatioiL, Snrma Valley Indian Tea 
planters’ : 58. 

Ascociation, Tripnra Tea c 5S. 


Atta: 197. 

3 

Bajra : 

See Millet 

Balasore : 

Port of, 92 ; trade of, 62, 

Bangalore : 

Cotton, woollen and silk mills at, HI, 390. 

Bankers, Indigenotis : 

Financing of external trade by, 116 ; _ 
methods employed by, to adjust 
trad» balances, 114 — 117. 

Bank, Imperial ; 

Financing cf internal trade by, 116 ; os 
clearing bouse, 117 ; amalgamation of 
the three Presidency Banks into, 116 
bundi and bank rates charged by, 117. 

Bank, Reserve, of India : 

Constitution of, 116; functions of, 116; 
ns playing the part of bankers’ Bank, 
116 ; as clearing house, 117. 

Barley : 

Acreage and production of, 197 ; seasons 
of _crop 198 ; exports of, 198 ; chief 
recipients of, 19S ; unit of sale and 
shipment oC 198. 

Baroda : 113. 

Bassein : 

Port of, 104 , 

Beans ; IGS. 

Beans, Rangoon : 

Harvesting of, 199; purchases of, 199 ; 
Belgian" Relief Commission, 199; ex- 
ports of, 199. 

Bedi, port of : 66. 

Benares : 

Silk weaving industry at, 112, 390. 

Benzine: 336. 

Benzol : 336. 

Betel leaf : 349. 

Betelnufs : 

As an ingredient of Pan supari, 349 ; 
main producing areas of, 350 ; annual 
yield of, not recorded, 3M ; marketing 
of, 350 ; tariff differentiation of, 350 ; 
imports greater than exports of, 350 ; 
exports of, 350 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 350. 

Beypoie : 78, 


-^st^tion. Wine, Spmt and beer : 

Oojects of, 40 ; edmim^tratica of aSaiis 
of, 40. 



"Bhatkal : 77. 

3haviiagar : Port of, 68 ; trade of, 68. 

-Bidis: 128. 

Bills, Gotmcil : 

As a means of adjusting trade balances, 
’ 115. 

Bimlipatam : 

Port of, 91 ; trade of, 91. 

Bloodmeal : 

Exports of, as manure, 342. 

Board of Revenue, Central : 20. 

Bomliay : 

Port of, 70 ; situation and history of, 
70 ; trade of, 75-76 ; railway and sea 
oounections at, 71 ; shipping facilities 
at, 72 ; Port Trust at, 72 ; rcvenuo and 
expenditure of Port Trust at, 76 ; com- 
mercial organisations at, 37, 38-39, 
43, 44, 54, 55, 56, 60 ; as a great 
industrial centre, 110. 


Calcutta : 

Port of, 93 ; value of ti-ade of, 94 ; 
principal imports and exports at, 95 ; 
Port Trust at, 96; revenue and expendi- 
ture of Port Trust at, 96 ; extent of the 
port of, 96 ; shipping facilities at, 
(1) Jetties, 97-98 ; (2) Kidderpore 

Docks, 97 ; (3) petroleum wharf at 
Budge Budge, 98 ; (4) Port Trust rail- 
way, 97 ; (5) river approached, 99 ; Dry 
Docks, 98 ; Stevedoring at, 99 ; com- 
mercial organisations at, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 51, 52, 53, 57, 53, 
59 ; ns a centre of industry, 110. 

Calicut : 

Port of, 78 ; facilities at, 78 ; trade of, 
78 ; Chamber of Commeme at, 47. 

Candles : 

Production of wax and stearino, 393 ; 
centres of industry in, 393 ; exports of, 
393 ; unit of sale of, 393. 

Cannanore : 77. 

Canvas, Jute : 147. 


Bones ; 

Exports of, as manure, 341. 

Boras : 

Not produced in British India, 386 ; 
occurrence of, 386 ; competitors to 
Indian supplies of, 386 ; uses of, 
386 ; internal consumption of, 386 ; 
imports of, by sea and by land, 386 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 386 ; 
Exports of, 386. 

Bristles : 

Collecting centre of, 391 ; superiority of, 
392 ; from living animals, 392 ; fao- 
tones utilizing 391 ; exports of, 392 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 392. 

Brucine : 391. 

Bullion : 

Import of, as a means of adjusting tmde 
balances, 115. 

Business names : 

Registration of, 31 ; Kecommendations 
of the Civil Justice Committee relat- 
ing to, 31 ; Act relating to, 31. Indian 
Partnership .4ct, 1932, 31. 

Butter : 

See Provisions and Oilmanstores. 


C 

CaSfiine ; 2CS. 


Carborundum : 306. 

Cardamom : 

Cultivation of, 348 ; trade varieties of, 
348 ; ‘ greater cardamom, 348 ; 

m.arketing of, 348 ; uses of, 348 ; 
exports of, 349 ; London, a distribut- 
ing centre of, 348 ; unit of sale and 
sliipment of, 348. 


Carpets : 

Made of cotton, 179 ; of wool, 288. 

Carthamus (Kusum) oil : 

Extraction of, from Kardi seed, 249 ; 
local uses of, 249. 

Casings : 

Meaning of term, 399 ; obstacles to ex- 
pansion of trade in, 399 ; Preparation 
of, for market, 399 ; trade varieties of, 
400 ; exports of, 400. 

Cassia hgnea ; 

As nn adulterant of cinnamon, 351. 

Castor cake ; 

Great internal consumption of, 236 ; 
unsuitability of, for cattle fodder, 236 ; 
exports of, 237 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 237. 

Castor oil : 

Eorlj- mention of tmde in, 235 ; local 
uses of, 235 ; mills producing, 235 ; 
exports of, 235 ; cnlianced shipments 
of, as a result of war, 235 ; distribution 
of trade in, 236 ; imports of, into the 
Dnitcd Kingdom, 236 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 236. 
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Castor seed : 

Acreage under and production of, 231 ; 
Kormnl yield per acre, 233 ; ongin of 
trade in’ 231 ; India’s slinro in ivorld 
trade in, 233 ; trade vunotiM of, 233 ; 
oil content of, 233 ; exports of, 234 ; 
eftects of tvar on exports of, 233; 
freight purchases, of, on'bchalf of the 
Air Ministrj-, 231 ; unit of sale and 
sliipmont of, 235. 

Casuarina: 320. 

Cawnpore : 

A trade centre of groiring importance, 
110 ; factories and mills at. 111 ; com- 
mercial organisations at, 3.5, 3G, 40, 50, 
56. 

Cayenne : 346. 

Cayenne, Nepal ; 340. 

Chambers of Commerce of India Associated : 
Objects of, 34 ; affiliated bodies ofi 34 ; 
activities of, 34 ; management of, 34. 

Chamber, Bombay Indian Merchants’ ; 
Objects of, 4‘i ; affiliated bodies of, 44 ; 
poiver of representation of, to Councils, 
44. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bengal : 

Objects of, 41 ; membership of, 41 ; 
affiliated a'socintion of, 41 ; commit- 
tee of, 41 ; Licensed Measurer’s Depart- 
ment, 41; tribunal of arbitration, 42. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bengal National : 
Objects of, 42 , membership of, 42 ; com- 
mittee of, 42 ; power of representation 
of, 42. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bihar and Orissa : 
Objects of, 45 : membership of, 45 ; 
management of, 45. 

Chamber of Commerce, Berar : 

Objects of, 49 ; membership of, 49 ; 
management of, 49. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bombay : 

Activities of, 43 ; committee of, 43 ; 
membership of, 44 ; affiliated bodies 
of, 44 ; power of representation of, 43. 

Chamber of Commerce, Burma : 
Membership of, 50 ; affiliated bodies of, 
50 ; activities of, 50 ; committee 
of, 51 ; power of representation of, 51. 

Chamber of Commerce, Indian Burma : 
Objects of, 61, management of, 51. 

Chamber of Commerce, Burmese : 

Objects of, 51 ; Sfembership of, 51. 

Chamber of Commerce, Calicut ; 

Objects of, 47 ; management of, 47. 


Chamber of Commerce, Chittagong : 
ilembcrship of, 48 ; power of represen- 
tation of, 48. 

Chamber of Commerce, Cocanada : 

Objects of, 46 ; raanngaraont of, 40. 

Chamber of Commerce, CocMn : 
ilniiagtment of, 46 ; activities of, 46, 

Chamber of Commerce, Coimbatore : 

Objects of, 47 ; memberslup of : 47 p 
management of, 47. 

Chamber of Commerce, Godavari -• 
Mcmbcrebip of, 46,; activities of, 46. 

Chamber of Commerce (Calcutta), Indian : 
Objects of , 36 ; membership of, 36. 
management of, 36. 

Chamber of Commerce (Lahore), Indian ; 
Objects of, 36 ; management of, 37. 

Chamber of Commerce, Karachi : 

Objects of, 48 ; committee of, 48 ; 
activities of, 48. 

Chamber, Buyers and shippers’, Karachi 
Objerts of, 48 ; management of, 48. 

Chamber of Commerce, London : 

East Indian section of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce, Madras ; 

Objects of, 44 ; memberslup of, 44 ; 
activities of. 45 ; sub-committees of^ 
45; registration of trade marlis, by, 
45 : committee of, 45. 

Chamber of Commerce, Hahorastra: 
Objects of, 44 ; membership of, 44 ; 
management of, 44. 

Chamber of Commerce, Matwari, Calcutta = 
Objects of, 42 ; membership of, 43. 

Chamber of Commerce, MusUm, Calcutta •. 
Objects of, 43 ; membership of, 43 ; 
management of, 43. 

Chamber of Commerce, Muslim, Bihar and 
Orissa ; 

Objects of, 43 ; management of, 43. 

Chamber of Commerce, Mysore : 

Objects of, 47 ; membership of, 47 ; 
management of, 47. 

Chamber of Commerce, Nagpur ; 

Objects of, 48 ; membership of, 48 ; 
management of, 48. 

Chamber of Commerce, Narayangnnj : 49. 

Chamber of Commerce, Northern India : 
Objects of, 50 ; memberdiip of, 60 ; 
management of, 50, 
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■Chamber ol commerce, Orissa •• 

Objects of, 43 ; management of, 45. 

Chamber oi Commerce, Punjab: 50. 

•Chamber o£ Commerce,^ Negapatam : 

Objects of, 47 ; ncti\’ities of, 47. 

Chamber of Commerce, Southern India : 
Objects of, 46 ; membership of, 46 ; 
activities of, 46 ; manogomont of, 46 ; 
registration of trade marks by, 46. 

Chamber of Commerce, Tellioherry : 

Membership of, 47 ; management of, 47. 

Chamber of Commerce, j^Bcorin : 

Committee of, 46 ; activities of, 46. 

Chamber of Commerce, United Provinces : 
50. 

Chamber, Merchants, United Provinces : 

Object of, 50. 

Chamber of Commerce, Upper India, 
Cawnpore : 

Objects of, 49 ; membership of, 49 ; 
activities of, 49 ; affiliated bodies of, 
49 ; power of representation of, 49 ; 
committee of, 30. 

Chandbali -. 

Port of, 92 ; trade of, 92. 

Chank fisheries : 402. 

Chasam : 3SS. 

Chemicals and Preparations : 133, 3S2.3S6. 
Cheroots : 377. 

Chillies : 

Kot indigenous, 345 ; estimated area 
imdor, 345 ; chief producing areas of, 
343-3'40 ; large internal consumption 
of, 346 ; distribution of exports of, 346; 
trade chiefly in Indian hands. 340 ; tmit 
of sale and shipment of, 346 ; cayenne 
or red pepper, 346 ; Xepat cavenne, 
340. 

Chittagong -. 

Port of. 99 ; facilities for sliipping at. 

100 ; Port Trust at, lOi ; trade of 

101 ; improvement schemes at. 101 ; 
Meghna IBridge at, 103 ; Cliamber of 
Commerce at, 48. 

Committee, Indian Tea Cess : 

Objects of, 53 ; management of, 53. 

Chromite : 

Occurrence of, 304 ; production of, 305 ; 
competitors of India in production of, 
305 ; uses of, 303 ; exports of, 305 ; 
unit of sale of, 305. 


Cigars : 377. 

Cinchona : 

Varieties of, cultivated in India, 395 ; 
occurrence of, 393 ; acreage under, 
393 ; increased world production and 
consequent fall in prices of, 395 ; 
harvesting of, 390 ; Government facto- 
ries of, 390 ; product of factories, 396 ; 
exports of, 396 ; imports of, 397 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 396 ; 
internal consumption of quinine. 396 ; 
imports of quinine, 397 ; sales of 
quinine, 396. 

Cinchona febrignge : 396. 

Cinnamon : 

Statistics of area or production of, not 
maintained, 331 ; marketing of. 351, 
essential oils from, 331 ; exports of, 
.331 ; adulteration of, 331 ; unit of 
sale and shipment of, 351. 

Clearing houses : 

Membership of, 117 ; cheques cleared 
annually at, IIS. 

Clove oil : 331. 

Cloves : 

Producing areas of, 351 ; yield of, 351 ; 
essential oil from, 351 ; smalt exports 
of, 351 ; imports of, 351 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 352. 

Coal : 

Occurrence of. 361 ; production of, 364 ; 
prr capita output of 363 ; value at 
pit’s mouth of, 362 ; a\ ernge price of, 
363 : varieties of. sold on Calcutta 
market, 362 ; labour in coal fields, 
36”i ; exports of, on private account, 
3G6 ; exports of, on Adimraltj' and 
Royal Indian Xavy account, 366 ; 
bunker coal, 366 ; imports of, .367 ; 
necessity for Government control of, 
368 ; Coal Comrrutlee, 368 ; Coal 
Controller, 368 ; requisitioning of, 369 ; 
Consumption of, 367 ; restrictions on 
output of, by Controller, 368 ; I'unc- 
tions of the Indian Coal Grading 
Board, 369 ; relaxation of control over, 
.369. 

Cocanafla : 

Port of, 90 : facilities at, 90 ; trade of, 
00 ; Chamber of Commerce at, 46. 

Cochin : , . ... 

Port of, 78 ; shipping facilities at, 78-79; 
Xevc Harbour Scheme at, 79 ; Port 
facilities at. 80 ; Customs arrange- 
ments with Cochin Darbar at, 80; 
Trade of, 81 ; Chamber of Commerce 
at, 46. 



Coconut : 

Contnbution of, to trade, C37 ; 
condition'! of prowth of, 237 ; crta and 
production of, 237 ; inteninl con- 
sumption of, 237 ; ccpoHs of, 233 ; 
otparts of products form, 242. 


Coconut cake : 242. 


Coconut, Desiccated ; 

Trade in, 242. 

Coconut oil : 

Superiority of oil from crude mill?, 240 ; 
Cochin oil ns opposed to Ccvlon oil, 
240 } mills producing, 240 ; u'!Cn of, 
239 ; exports of, 240 ; distribution of 
exports of, 240 ; ports of shipment of, 
240 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
240 ; objection to shipment of, in 
tankers, 240 ; coasttriso tniinc in, 241. 

Cocoons : 3SS-3S9. 


Coco-hnttei : 

Jilanufacturo of, 240. 

CoBee : 

KstOfiy of cultivation of, 313 ; superio- 
rity of Indian. 316 ; acreages and yield 
of, 316-317 •, season of crop, 31S ; 
caring of, 318 ; dumber and area of 
plantations, 317 ; commercial varieties 
of, 318 ; recognised sizes of, 318 ; 
“ Cherry ‘ Plantation.’ ‘ Triace,’ 
‘Jackal’, ‘Pcaberry’. 318; exports 
of, 318; sliipmcnts of, on behalf of 
Greek Government, 319 ; restrictions 
on export of, 319 ; imit of sale and 
shipment of, 318; Cofleo Cc‘!3, 319; 
CoSee Cess Committee, 319. 

Coinage, Indian ■- 404. 

Coir fibre : 

Preparation of, 372 ; ‘ un=oatced ’ fibre, 
352 ; yield of, 332 ; exports of, 3.72 ; 
the trade a monopoly of Cochin, 352 ; 
unit of gale and shipment of, 332. 


Coir matting : 

Value of exports of, 353. 

Coir tope ; 

Trade in, mainly coastal, 356 ; inferio- 
rity of, to llanilla, 350 ; statistics in 
combination with tho'se of cordage, 
350 ; exports of, 33G ; unit of sale and 
^pment of, 356. 


Coir yam : 

Manufacture of, 333 ; conditions for best 
r-’sults in manufacture of, 353 ; mar- 
keting of, 3.73 ; chief grade'! of, 335 ; 
organwition of trade in, 333 ; exports 
of. 373 ; morith=! of shipment of, 354 ; 
distribution of trade in, among ports,. 
351 ; unit of “yile and shipment of, 354- 

Cokc : 

Estimated production of. 367 ; exports 
of, 367 : soft corto ces-s, .307. 

Colza, Indian 218 1 

Commercial Associations ; 

See Ae^ociaiiont. 

Commercial intelligence and StaMstics : 

Department of, 14 ; Director-General 
of, 1 1 ; publications of, 14 ; activities 
of department of, 14-15. 

Commercial library : 15. 

Statistical Heseaich Branch ; 16. 

Commercial organisations : 

Menibersliip of, 32 ; activities _ of, 32 ; 
right of election of, to legislative coun- 
cils, 33 ; reprtsontativo character of,. 
33 ; detailed treatment of, 32-Cl. 

Commercial travellers : 

Concessions to, 430-433. 

Commission Indian industrial : 4. 

Committee Civil Justice : 31. 

Committee, Indian Tea Cess : 53. 

Conch shells : 402. 

Coondapoor : 77. 

Copper . 

Occurrence of, 303 ; output of, 304 ; oro- 
reserves of, at singhbhum, 304. 

Copra •- 

India’s share in worlds trade in, 238 ; 
preparation of, 238; superiority oC 
2Jalabav copra, 239 ; oil content of,. 
239; o'>:port9 of, 239; exports in pre- 
war years of, in preference to oil, 238 ; 
effect of war on trade in’, 2.38 ; German 
interest in, 239 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 230 ; financing of trade in. 


Coriander : 

A common condiment, 246 ; oil content 
of, 246 ; exports of, 246 ; unit of salo- 
and shipment of, 246. 

Cordage ; 

See Coir rope. 


Coir Screenins ; 356, 
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Com, Indip : 

Sc€ 

Cornrsdmn : 

Occurrenco of, 305 ; production of, 306 ; 
competition of foreign markets in, 30G ; 
as a regular item of trade in Indian 
cities, 306 ; exports statistics of, not 
maintained, 306. 


Cotton seed oil: 

Small damand for, in India, 230 ; 
exports of, 230 ; unit of sale and sliip- 
ment of, 230. 

Cotton, Silk : 

See Kapok. 

Coyelong : S7. 


Cotton : 

Value of trade in, 156 ; potentialities 
for cultivation of, in India, 156 ; 
value of, crop in India, 157 ; dates of 
forecasts of, 435 ; area and yield of, in 
India, I5S ; area and cultivated varie- 
ties of, In Bombay, 160 ; in Central 
Provinces and Berar, IGl ; in Hyder- 
abad, 102 ; in iladras, 162 ; in the 
Punjab, 163 ; in the United Provinces, 
164 ; in Central India, 165 ; in Eaj- 
putana and Ajmer-Menvara, 165 ; 
m Mysore, 165 ; in Burma, 165 ; in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam, 
166 ; in the Kortb-Vest Frontier Pro- 
vinces. 160 ; prices of, 167; consumption 
in mills of, 169; extra-mill or domes- 
tic consumption of, 169 ; consumption 
of Indian, la the United Kingdom, 16S; 
ginning of, 169 ; baling and pressing 
of, 170 ; freights on, 407; export of, lOS; 
preponderating sliaro of Bombay in 
exports of, 167 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 171 ; Bombay cotton trade 
control, 170 ; cotton cess, 170 ; Cotton 
Committee, Indian Central, 170 ; 
Bombay -Lancasliiro Textile Agreement 
16S ; Indo-Japaneso Protooob 168 ; 
extent of trade in, manufactures, 
172 ; Progress of mill industry in, 172 ; 
consumption of yam by bandlooms 
174 ; production of yam, 174 ; imports 
of yam. 176 ; exports of yam, 177 ; 
production of vroven goods. 177 ; 
exports of, manufactures, 177 : place 
of, znaaufactures ia India’s import 
trade, 125 ; chief markets, 179 ; 
Madras handkerchiefs, 179 ; see also 
cotton carpets. 

Cotton Carpets : 

Varieties of, manufactured in India. 179 ; 
centres of industry in, 179 ; organisa- 
tion of trade in. 179 ; unit of sstle of, 
179, 

Cotton Contracts Board; 

Abolition of, 170. 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act ; 

170. 


Crop Forecasts: 434. 

Cndflalore : 

Port of, SG ; trade of, 86. 

Cummin seed: 

Chief producing areas of, 246 ; trade- 
varieties of, 246 ; Shiyah Zirah con- 
founded tnth, 246 ; trade centres of, 
246 ; exports of, 247. 

Customs : 

Administration of, department, 20 ; 
collectors of, 20 ; inspectors of, 21 j. 
revenue from, 25 ; service. Imperial,. 
20; history of, Indian tariff, 21-23 j. 
arrangements relating to, in Cochin,. 
SO ; also in Pondicherry, S7. 

Customs circles : 21. 

Catch : 

Preparation of, 331 ; nntmstvrorthv re- 
turns of output of, 331 ; deefining 
feature of tmde in, 331 ; exports of, 
331 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 332 
royalty on, 331. 

Cuttack : 

Port of, 93. 


D 

Bacca : 

3Iuslin weaving and jute trade at, 112. 

Daman: 

Portuguese port of, 69. 

Baris : 179. 

Delhi: 

The Imperial Capital, 111; mills and 
arts industries at. 111. 

Deodar : 320. 

Dhal; 19S. 


Cotton seed : Dhannshkodi : 

Production of, 22 S ; internal consump- Port of, 84; value of trade of, St - 
tion of, 228 ; description of Indian, shipping facilities at, 84. « - >■ 

230 ; trade varieties of. 229 ; oil con- 
tent of. 230 ; exports of, to the United Diu : 

Kingdom, 229 ; origin of export trade Portuguese port oC 68. 
in, 229 ; unit of sale and shipment, 

“30 Drugs and Blediciues : 393-307. 
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Bw-arka : 

Port of, OS. 

Dyeing substances: 134,325-332, 

E 

Earth-nut : 

S^-o Groundnut. 

East India Cotton Association : 

See Assocwtinn. 

Employers’ Federation oi Southern India : 
Objects of, 57 : inombcrslnp of. 57 ; 
management of, 07. 

Eng : 320. 

Emaknlam : 19. 

Eucalyptus : 320. 

Exchange, Bombay Bullion ; 

Activities of, .00. 

F 

Falsa Point : 

Part of, 93 ; statistically idontifled ■aitli, 
Cuttack, 93. 

Federation ol Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry : 

Objects of. 35 ; momborship of, 35 ; 
management of, 35. 

Federation, Indian Mining ; 39. 

Ferro-manganese : 

Output of. 294 ; exports of, 295. 

Fibre, Coir : 352. 

Fibre (Palm) : 

Centre? of industry in, S92 ; marketing 
of, 392 : exports of, 392 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 392. 

Fmancing oi trade -. 

External trade financed by Exchange 
Bank-s, 114 ; methods employed in, to 
adjust trade balances, (i) purchase of 
Conned BiUs, 115; (ii) purchase of 
sterling, 115 ; (iii) import of sovereigns, 
115 ; (iv) import of bullions, 115 ; inter- 
nal trade financ’d by (1) Imperial Bank 
of India, lie ; (2) Keserve Bant of 
India, 116; (3) indigenous bankeis call- 
ed shroRs, mahajaus, ehetties, 116. 

Fish guano : 

Production of, 338; exports of, 338; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 339. 

Fish mannie : 

See Sfanures. 


Fish oil : 

Industry', the result of activities of Mad- 
ras Fisheries Department. 337 ; extrac- 
tion of, 338 ; yield of, 337 ; u^es of, 
338 ; unit of Rale and shipment of, 
339. 

Forecasts of crops: 434. 

Freights : 

Kates of, from India to the Uiiited King- 
dom for certain s'dected articles, *107. 

Fuel : 

Output of, from Government forests, 
320. 

Fuel oil: 330. 

Fuel, Patent : 30G, 


G 

Galena : 301. 

Gambler : 331. 

Geological Survey Department : 

Actinties of, 16 publications of. 17, 
geological galleries under, 17 ; library 
of, IS. 

Ghi: 

See Provisions and Odmanstoros. 

Giagellr : 

See Sesame. 

Ginger : 

Mam areas of production of, 347 ; yield 
of, .347 ; marketing of, 347 ; trade 
varietie** of. 347 ; scanty exports of, 
owing to internal consumption, 347 ; 
exports of, 347 ; imports of, 34S ; unit 
of “Kile and shipment of, 347 . 

Glossary of Indian terms: 438-444. 

Goa : 

See Mormugao. 

Goa, Nova : 69. 

Golconda •- 403. 

Gold: 

Indian, as compared with world produc- 
tion of, 295 ; occurrence of, onlput 
of, 295 ; mining of, 290 ; mint con- 
sumption of, 296 ; production of 
mohurs, 296 ; royalty on, 290 ; exports 
of, for refining, 296. 

Gopalpnr: 92. 

Grain, pulse and flour ; 180-203. 



Acreage and production of, 201 ; to bo 
dbtinginslicd bom bon:Ogram, 201; 
o\porls of. 201 ; onbnnccd shipments 
on Government account of, 201 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 202. 

Gram, Horse : 

iSce gjom. 


Hemp — cotitd. 

tm'o of coarser materials, 333 ; imsuc- 
ccssful oxjdoitation of sisnl , 33i ; 
introduction of honequen, in Mysore, 
334 ; distribution of tiudo in, 334 ; 
season for shipments of, 333 ; back- 
ling and combing of, 335 ; adultera- 
tion of, 335 ; imit of sale and shipment 
of, 335 ; imports of, 335 ; mills tvork- 
ing ivith, 335. 


Groundnuts: . . 

History of cultivation of, 21- ; date of 
forecasts of crop, 430 437, acreago 
and yield of, in India, 212 ; in Madras 
215 ; in Burma, 217 ; in Bombay 217 ; 
seasons of crop of, 217 ; trade names 
of, shipped fiom Madras and Bombay, 
215 : methods cmploi-cd in deeorti- 
catinc, 214 ; oil content of. 214; 
Relation of provincial outturn to, 
oxjiorls of, 213 ; e^ports of, fiom India 
214 : fiom Madras, 216 ; from Bunna, 
217 : from Bombay, 217 ; sliipping of, 
214 ; disabilities oi South Indian trade 
in, 214 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
21S ; rates of freight on, 407. 

Gronnd cake: 

Consumption of, 215 ; trade name of, 
215; exports of, 217; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 217. 

Groundnut oil : 

I’crcontago of exports of, to yield, 215 ; 
superiority of, extnictcd from nuts 
diippcd in shell, 214 ; largo internal 
consumption of, 214, enlmuccd exports 
of, as a result of war, 215 ; exports of, 
from Jladras, 210 ; from Burma, 217 ; 
from Boinbaj^ 218; coastviso oxpoits 
of, from Madras, 216 ; unit of sale 
and shipinont of, 216, 217, 218. 

Guano : 

Inconsiderable exports of, 340 ; 

Bi'/i Quano. 

Guts : 

Mining of the term, 399 ; factors efVcct- 
ing trade in, 399 ; marketing of, 399- 
400 ; exports of, 400 ; unit of sale 
(uid diipinent of, 400. 

Gwalior : 

•fi trade centre, 112. 


.'cc al 


Bemr: ® 

332; Indian or true 
P; sijal ; 332. Dcccanhemp 
not Bfntisticnllv identified nitli, 332 • 
cuituation of Indian, 332 ; Indian, as 
narcotics, 332 ; areas under 
^iin, crown for fibre, 333 ; area and 
l^ucuoii of Sann, 333 ; cWifica- 
uon . of Sonn for export, 333 ; r,o=,si- 
itits of utilising Sann, for manufkc- 


Hemp, Deccan : 

See B tmlipatam Jute. 

Hemp, Henequen : 334. 

Hemp, Indian : 

See Hemp. 

Hemp, Sann : 

Sec Hemp. 

Hemp, Sisal : 

See Hemp. 

BUdes, Raw : 

Meaning of the term, 270 ; di^arily in 
expoids of raw and tanned hides, 270 ; 
appreciation in prices of, in prewar 
years, 270 ; condition of market in 
1914, 271 ; efiect of the war on trade 
in, 271 ; control over exports of, bj' tho 
Indian Munitions Board, 271 ; exports 
of, 271 ; prewar and post-war distri- 
bution of exports of, 270-271 ; chief 
ports of export trade in, 273 ; curing 
of, 273 ; description of, 273 : Kills, 
274 ; ‘ Commons,’ 274 ; * Deads,” 

274 ; ‘ I'ramed,’ 274 ; ‘ Commissariat, 
274 ; varieties of dry-salted hides, 
274 ; classifications of, for export, 

274 ; causes of depreciation .of Indian 
hides, 273 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 274 : abolition of, export duty on, 
280. 

Hides, tanned : 

East India ‘ Kips,’ 275 ; production of 
confined to Madms and Bombay', 275 ; 
output of, before and after the war 

275 ; grades of, 276 ; Government con- 
tiol over exports of, 275 ; exports of, 

275 ; units of sale and ^ipment of, 

276 ; rates of freight cn, 407. 

High Commissioner for In^a ; 

Appointment and functions of, 3. 

Honavar: 77. 

Hyderabad ; 

Cotton industry at, 113. 


1 

Hmenite, SOS. 
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iLiizn Cnamlg of CoanEercs, Calcnifa ; 

See ChcTr.b'r. 

Iriiaa Csatial Cofioa Comicittce, SS. 

Iziizn CoJhezy CTOHrs’ Asioeislioii : 

fx A«.>:aat:on. 

Chamber of CoEsineice, Laioie : 
Chamber. 


Iron; 

ferseUini: of. 2f^ ; iron and steel coinj>a- 
nlr-K, 25i; c'.ports of, tnatiofactnrE:, 
2S5 ; ptr=dtioQ of, in rr-port tTade, 
126 ; pTotcot’em to iedastry of, 206 ; 
SCO al=o SteeT- 

Iron, Pig : 

Oulpat of. £01 ; erpona of, 29> ; chief 
TT^lpifnts, of, 206. 


Indian Empire : 

Gfazr&v'tSceh divisors of, 1 ; are-a and 
rop-aiation of, 1 ; adir-irustTution of, 
3-1 ; British India, 1-2 ; Indian States, 

Indian Jnte_E31s AsrodaSon : 

St-c Associatioii. 




Jainamnz: ITS. 


Jaipnr : 

Art indcstries at, 113. 

STanjira: 63 . 


Indian KaScnal Conmniftee ci the Inferaa* 
tsonal Chamher of Ccmmerca ; 

Objects of, 36; incml>-rrljp of, 30; 
manacerof nt of, 3G. 

I n dian Statec: 

Area and Tsopalation, 3 ; coTsiritRition of, 
to stati=tica of cvport trad: obscored 
hr rraat of sca-boaxd, 3. 

Inman Stores Department 
Censtitntion of, 26 ; fonctior.= of, 26 ; 
ippeetion ag--n!U£s coder, 26 ; aetivi- 
tiea of, 27 ; Indcitral Ictelligrnce and 
Eeseareh Btrrean, 27. 

Indian Trade Jcnmal ; I.T. 

Indian terms: 

Glossary of, 4.36-444, 


Indigo: 

History of caluvation of, .326 ; ares and 
prodaction cff, 327 ; area in T.-avaa- 
Cora, S29 ; dtobce in cetjrat cornrv. 
tgent on 'ynth'tie predn'-tion of, 326 ; 
eSWrt of tae rra- on the ir.dnetrv, 327 ; 
pncrs cf, 32/ ; trade vanVi^ 327 ■ 
^^ort=; of, 323, 1’repondf'ratiag contri- 
ro. on Esnp- to forparts of 32& ; 
««-»on for ■shipm.rnS cf 32S; indi-’o 
cess abolition of 329 ; erji of 
sGipiry-Tst. of 330. 

tadnetriEs : 

De^-elopmsat of 4 . 

I=2a organic. 

Institata _ 

40 . ' Geological of TT-E'f?_ . 


fcterportal eocreatjon : sx 


Jotpar: 

axaiei*. 


Jchtralpore : 

An indnstiial centre, 112. 

Jete : _ _ 

Acrcaco, cnitivaticn and production of 
14lfl42 ; commercia'i season of 141; 
cSeial forccasU of 142 ; organisation 
of trade w, 145 ; grades of, 147 ; qnali- 
riss of 147; ‘ rejections,’ 147; ‘ cut- 
tings % 147 ; prices of 143 ; Indian 
min consumption of 147 ; prohibition 
of ciports of 143 ; German interest 
in, 146 ; Talae of trade in, 145 ; export 
of, 144 ; rmit of sale and slupment of 
14C; export doty on, 1>4; rates of 
freight on. 407 ; progress of mill indus- 
try in, 14S-149 ; trade names of mann- 
factures, 153 ; Govemmeni purchases 
of matjuiacturc-s, 153 ; Jute Cotnmis- 
sioiier, 153; Jute Controller, 1S3 ; 
exports of manufactures, 152 ; Jute 
Cess, 155 ; fee ol'o Sirvipaiem Jtde. 

Sale, Bimlipaiaia (Deccan hemp) : 

Preducing areas of, 155; sratistical 
classiScaticn of 1-55 ; exports of rarr 
and manufactured, 155-156 ; mills 
troridng -arith, 155. 

Jnfe canvas : 347. 

K 

Kaiilit : 342. 

Eaia-i2: 

*^ee Arjcr-* re/d- 

Kapoh (sul: cotton) : 

Brcductioa of 171 ; terra incorrectly 
applied to Ecmhay rraiaharrsum, 
171 ; unit of sale and shicincuS of 

172. 



Karaclii : 

Port of, 63 ; situation and history of, 
63 ; Lloyd Barrage and Canals Sys- 
tem, 64 ; railway connections at, 64 ; 
port facilities at, 64-65, Port Trust at, 
65 ; rovomie and expenditure of Port 
Trust at 65, trade of, 65; Port improve- 
ment scheme at, 66 ; commercial 
organisation at, 48, 56. 

Kardi (safflower) seed 

Production of, 248 ; carthamus oil 
obtained^ from 248-249 ; exports of, 
243 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
249. 

Karikal: 

French port of, 85 ; trade of, 85. 

Earwar : 77. 

Kayalapatnam : 82. 

Kerosene : 

Production of, 336 ; scanty exports of, 
336 ; place of, in import trade, 122, 

Keti Bandar : 

Port of, 66. 

Biincohs : 390. 

Kips, East India : 275. 

Kiri : 3H. 

Knlasekarapatnam : 82. 

Kurpah: 329. 

Kusum Oil 

Scs Carihamus ail. 

Kathia: 384. 

Eyankpyn : 103. 

L 

lac : 

Area and occurrence of, 309 ; cultivation 
of, 309 ; Production, Indian of, 310 ; 
four distinct crops of, 310 ; sneculativo 
character of crop. 310 ; prices of, 310 : 
factories for manufacture of , 309 ; 
trade descriptions of, 3l0 ; stick-lac, 
seed-lac or gmin-Iac, shellac, hutton- 
lac, tonguo-iac, gamet-lac, kiri, 310- 
311 ; marks and standards of trade, 
313 ; organisation of trade in, 314; 
Indian Lac Association, dissolution of, 
3 15 ; Indian monopoly of trade in, 
311 : exports of, 311 ; prohibition on 
exports of, 311 ; Government control 
of, on behalf of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, 311-312 : prewar and post-war 
distribution of exports of, 312-313 ; 
shipments of, from Burma, 314 ; 


imports of, 313 ; preponderating share 
of Calcutta in exports, of, 314; adul- 
teration of, 313; nnit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 314 royalty on, 315 ; uses 
of, 313 ; organisation of tho trade of, 
314; lac cess, 315; Indian Lae Cess 
CJommitteo, 315. 

Lao Dye : 313. 

Lac was : 313. 

I 

Lahore ; 

The chief trading centre of tho Punjab, 

111 . 

Lashkar : 

A trade centre, 112. 

Law and practice affecting trade : 

Miscellaneous items of, 28-31. 

Lead ; 

Occurrence of, in conjunction with silver, 
and zinc, 301; chief producing area of 
301 ; present output of, 302 ; ore 
reserves of Bawd win, 301 ; labour in. 
mines, 301 ; exports of, 303 ; imports 
of, 302. 

Lemon grass oil ; 

Extraction of, a prornising industry, 339 ; 
producing areas of, 339 ; distillation 
of, 339 ; citral content of. 339 ; fluctua- 
tions in the trade in, 330 ; exports of, 
339 ; chief markets for, 340 ; unit of 
Ealo'and shipment of, 340. 

Lentils : 198. 

Letpel: 250,267. 

Linseed ; 

Cultivation of, for seed and not fibre, 
205 ; India’s share in tho import trade 
in some principal countries, 206 : 
acreago and yield of, 206 ; dates of 
forecasts of Crop, 435-436 ; season for 
shipments of, 207 ; trade varieties of, 
207; oil content of, 209; growth of 
trade in, 207-208 ; exports of, 207 ; 
distribution of trade in, 209; .ship- 
ments of, on heliaif of Muustrj' of 
Food. 208 ; imit of sale and shipment 
of, 209 ; rates of freight on, 407 ; con- 
tracts for, to tho United ICingdo.u in 
conformity with rules of Incorporated 
Oilseed Association, 204, 447. 


Separate statistical classification of, 211 ; 
exports of. 211 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 211. 
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Linseed oil : 

Frfroiiue and modern me tliods of extrac- 
tion of, 20C'; dexeinpment of fartones 
produ-mc, on modern lims, 209; 
exports of. 2K< ; import^ of from fnit- 
<xl Kincelom, 210 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 211, 

Lneknotv : 

A distnhnling and collecting centre, 112. 


H 

Iffachineir : 

Place of, in import trade, 126 ; value of 
imports of, 123. 

iladras : 

Port of, 67 ; shipping fncilil’cs a*, S7-SS ; 
rriilrray connections at, 6S ; Port Tru=t 
at SS ; principal items of trade at, -9 ; 
Value of trade of, S9 ; Income and cx- 
pennitura of the Port Tniet, SO; com- 
moreial organi-ations at, -14, 47, 46, .76, 
67, 60. 

Hsdtjra : 

Industries at, 112. 

Kognejia : 

Afc 

JSasmerile : 

Ocvunvnco of, 50$; output of, 5f>9 ; 
ana.Hais of, 506 ; nsec 50B ; privlue- 
tion of caustic matrtt^'a from, hy 
oalr'nirtg, 506; cvportn of calttm-d, 
309 ; unit of shiprnen' of calcined, 309. 

Kahe : 

PiTncIj port of. 7S. 

Ilaima : 

£<<• 

Ilrdda: 1 97. 

liaise <li5dian com) : 

of, 2^2 1 arrr-^cr nnder, 
-o. ; expr,-;-, f f, 2,i2 ; ct •' !>, ip' 7.,.. 
of re-p-jir- ,f. 2<2 ; imi. r' »~1 end 
-hm'-.-i'* of. 2' 3 , Pirt- of 'oi rot 
of. 2-'>2. 

Jlalrcaa : co. 


Hanganese : 

Occurrence of, 28!) ; history of produc- 
tion of, 289 ; production of, 290 ; 
guides and prices of, 292 ; lahotir in, 
minoc, 291 ; rojalty on, 291 ; exports, 
of, 291 ; principal destinations of 
exports of, 291 ; unit of sale and 
aliipmcnt of, 291. 

Mamiies ; 

Internal demand for, very limited, 

340 ; principal nnimai manures pro- 
duced in India, 340 ; production of 
f.=h, on Wcoit Coast, 340 ; exports 
of fish roanure and guano, 340 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of fish, 

341 : exports of bones and hone- 
meal, S41 ; honE-cm=hing mills, 341 ; 
cliief recipients of hone roanure, 
341 ; unit of sale and shipment of 
bone manure. 342 ; bloodrneal or 
dried Ido-ad. 342 ; exports of min'ral, 
3 12 ; production and exports of 
sulphate of ammonia, 342 ; oilcakes 
as manure, 343. 

Iilarket report ; 

Karachi, 48 ; Mndms, 4.7. 

Slartsbaa ; 107. 

Ilsgralipatein : 

Port of, 97 ; faf iliiies at, 90. 

Mssar ; 199. 

Kattirg, Coir : 355. 

Measures, Weights end ; 467-406. 

Kedicinej ; 

Acc Drills and 'ilfd< 'ii'C*. 

Mtrchaadire Maths Act ; 

ItcruHtnns iipdcr, 26; ofletices under, 
2i>-31;(l) c''*in‘'e-fcit tmdo marks, 
26; f,/) trade d -■ ription faS^ in 
r-ui-'ct of co-int-y tf ougin, 29 ; 
(3) otii'r trad'- dcojxription^. 

30 ; and (4) hrigihr not prop.’rly 
Verrpd on 31 ; nrinesmil 

tlv-i-; of, 42I-J27. 

Mersui : 

Port oC i0!5 ; niii’'raT.d p-’arl fi'hing 
I' ft, 106, 337. 402; trade 

of. 106. 


Ktffijsiar ; 

1^.*,* f, 






IrUV-? <>fvr» t-j vfvrM |)rty2:ictmr5 of, 
27^; r-'-'-'tp. ^75; 

4Uti 37^; ‘ 
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Mica — conid. 

grading of, 380 ; internal consump- 
tion of, 382 ; exports of, 381 ; port- 
wiso shipments of, 379 ; cfEocfc of 
mar on, 3S2 ; prohibition, on exports 
of, 382 ; shipments of, on behalf of 
Ministry of Munitions, 382 ; German 
interest in trade in, 382 ; Indian 
imports of, into United Kingdom 
compared mith American, 380 ; tariff 
in United States of America on, 382 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 381 ; 
control of, 382. 

Micanife : 

Manufacture of, 381. 

Mica, Scrap : 381. 

Millets : 

Trade x-ariotics of. 200 ; jo u nr or tho 
great millet and betjra the bulrush 
or spiked millet, 200 ; areas of pro- 
duction of, 200 ; liarx’csted straw n 
popular cattle fodder, 200 ; exports 
of, 200 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 201. 

Millet, Bairtish : 200. 

Millet, Great ; 200. 

MiUet, Spiked : 200. 

Mineral, Manures ; 

Sec Manures, 

Mines, Department of ; 

Acthdties of, 18 ; staff of, IS ; inspectors 
under, 19. 

Mines, Indian School of : 19-20. 

Mining Association, Indian : 

Objects of, 39 ; membership of, 39 ; 
administration of affairs of, 39. 

Mining Federation, Indian ; 

Objects of, 39 ; Administration of affairs 
of, -10. 

Mining and Geological Institute of India : 

40. 

Miraapnr : 

Girpot xvcaxdng and other industries 
at, 112, 2SS. 


Monkey-irat : 

Sec Groundnut. 

Mormugao : 

Port of, 09 ; port facilities at, 69 ; trade 
of, 70. 

Moulmein : 

Port of, 107 ; trade of, 107. 

Mowra (Mowhra, Mahua) : 

Production of, 243 ; trade x’arieties of, 
243 ; precipitate decline in exports 
of, 243 ; country spirit from Homers 
of, 243 ; ediblo oil (mahua butter} 
from as ghi substitute, 243. 

Mustard oil : 

Use of. 223 ; adulteration of, 223 ; 
exports of, in conjunction mith 
rapesoed od. 223 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 224. 

Mustard seed : 

Cultivation of, 219 ; dates of forecast 
of crop. 435-436 ; oil content of, 223 ; 
exports of, 223 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 223. 

MsTohalaM : 

Producing areas of, 325 ; trade varieties 
of, 325 ; shipment of, extract, 325 ; 
exports of, 325 ; unit of sale and 
slupment of, 325. 

Mysore : 113. 


N 

Nagoro : 85. 

Nagpur : 

Cotton mills and ginning prc.sses at. 1 12. 

Negapatam ; 

Port of, 85, facilities for shipping at, 85 ; 
trade of, 85. 

Niger oil : 

Local uses of, 215. 

Niger seed : 

Areas of cultivation of, 245 ; inferiority 
of, to FCramo, 244 ; India tho chief 
soiurco of Kuropcan supplies of, 244 ; 
oil content of, 245 ; decline in exports 
of, 246 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 245. 


Monazitc : _ Nnx Vomica : 

Occurrence of. 306 ; production of, 307 ; As a source of alltaloids. 391 ; season 
economic import.auee of, 306 : Gorman fo’ collection of, 391 ; quality of, 

interests in. 306 ; exports of. S'lT ; exported, 395; exports of, *395; 

eauso o Idcclino of industry, 307- unit of sale and shipment of, 395. 
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f epper. Red : 346. 

Petrol : 330. 

Petroleam : 330. 

Pine, Oregon : 321. 

Pondicherry : 

Port of, 86 ; facilities for trade at, 86 ; 
trade and industries of, 86 ; arrange- 
ments regarding dutiablo articles at, 
87 ; value of trade of, 87 ; Cliamher 
of Commoreo at, 87 ; sliaro of. in 
exports of groundnut from India, 
216. 

Poonac (coconut cahe) : 

Exports of, 242 ; unit of sale and sliip- 
mont of, 242. 

Poppycake : 244. 

Poppy oil : 

tfsos of, 244. 

Poppy_ seed : 

As important secondary crop of poppy 
plant, 243 ; area and pr^uction of, 
244 ; trade varieties of, 244 ; oil 
content of, 244 ; exports of. 244 ; 
chief iwipionts of 244 ,- unit of sale 
and shipment of, 244. 

Porhander : 

Port of, 68, 

Port Trusts : 

Constitution of, 62 ; Trusts at Karachi, 
65 ; Bomhay, 72 ; Madras, SS ; 
Calcutta, 96 ; Cliittagong, 101 ; 
Rangoon, 105 ; Tuticorin, S3. 

Porto Novo : SO. 


Potash, Sulphate oE ; 342. 

Potassium nitrate : 

Sec Saltpetre. 

Precious stones : 403. 

Prices cumnt : 

Karachi, 48 . Madras 45. 


Pnhlications consulted in revising Hand- 
book of Commercial Information for 
India, List of : 453-454. 

g Pulses : 

Trade varieties of. 198; Rangoon beans 
199 ; Considerable internal consump- 
tion of, 199 ; exports of, 199; chief 
destinations of exports of, 199 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 200. 

Puri, Port of ; 93. 

Puttoo : 

^lanufacturo of, 2SS. 

Pyinkado : 320. 


Q 

Qnilon : 

Port of, 82. 

Quinine Sulphate : 396. 


E 

Railway Board ; 

See iiailu aijs. 

Railways ; 

Longtli of Indian. 5 ; history of con- 
struction of, 7 ; principal systems 
of, 6 ; gauges on, 13 ; Government of 
India’s control over, 5 ; the Railway 
Board, 10 ; expenditure on, 6 ; Indian 
States raiJwnj's, 0 { District Board 
railways, 10 ; milcago of, in Indian 
States, 9 ; surpluses from District 
Board and Indian States railways, 
6; Indo-Coylon route, 13; main 
results of working of, as one sj’stom, 
12 ; table of mileage and trade centres 
served by, 428-421). 

Rangoon •- 

Port of, 104 ; shipping facilities at, 
104 ; Port Trust at, 105 ; revenue 
and expenditure of Port Tnx«t at, 
103 ; trade of, 106 ; commoroiol or- 
ganisation at, 50-51, 61. 


Provisions and Oilmanstores : 

Butter and ghi consisting five-eighths 
of exports of, 370 ; statistics of ex- 
port of, 135 ; preparation of butter, 
370 : centres of trade in butter, 371 ; 
exports of butter, 371 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of butter, 371 : pre- 
paration of ghu 371 ; considerable 
internal consumption of c/M, 371 ; 
adulteration of nhi, 371 ; export 
trade in cki, 372 ; ccit of sale and 
sliipmcnt of ghi, 372. 


Rapeseed 

Cultivation and production of, 219; 
nereago under, 219 ; dates of forecasts 
of crop, 435-430 ; trade varieties of, 
218; season for crop, 219; trade 
centres of, 219 ; oil content of, 223 ; 
India’s sliare m world trade in, 
exports of, 221 ; Percentage of ex- 
ports to production, 222 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 222. 

Rapeseed cake ; S24. 


mo 



Sol : 3S0. 


Sapeseed oil : 

Cowidurablo output of, for !o"al coti- 
“^imptiou, ~-'J , rtliinni; 2d3 ; 
o-tjKjrl'; of, in conjuiirtion v.iih 
imiHtarti oil, 223 ; unit of wlo nnd 
Fliiprncnt of, 224. ‘ 

Eavison : 22 1 . 

T(ap'jtul. 

Reserve Bank of India ; 110. 

Rice : 

tVorld production of, ISO; ocrtagc find 
production of, in Indw, ISO; d-ue-, 
of forc-<!a.-t=; of crop, -131 ; prodaciion 
and nutrl.etina of, in Enrirm, ; 
commercial Fca^on of crop in Burma, 
18G ; trade varieties of, ISS ; mining 
of, 187; rico miUr. ISS; terms cm- 
plojcd in, trade, ISl ; paddy, ISl ; 
boiled nee, 181 ; broken rice, 181 ; 
cleaned or white rice, ISl ; cargo 
rice, 181 ; exports of, from Tiulin, 
1S2 ; from Burma, 180 ; from Beriaal, 
lOfl ; from Madras, 190 ; from Bom- 
bay, 191 ; from Kaniclii, 191 ; principal 
rocipients of, exported from Imlia, 
1S4: unit of sale and shipment of, 
187; export duty on,_lS3; frciglita 
on, to Bondon, 407 ; rico meal, 102 ; 
exports of paddy 18S ; unit of sale of 
paddy, 182; rice control, 185-ISO; 
import duty on, 128. 

Rope, Coit : 3S0. 

Rosewood : 320. 

Rosin : , , 

A constituent of pmo resin, 101 ; pro- 
dticlion of, 401 ; estimated future 
output of, 401 ; uses of, 401 ; os an 
adulteront of Inc, 401 ; exports of, 
401 ; imports of, 402. 

Enbhet : 

Late development of the industry in ; 
356 ; history of cultivation of, 336 ; 
suitable areas for cultivation of, 337 ; 
acreage und"r, 33S ; varieties of rubber 
grown, 336 ; exports of, 339 ; distribu- 
tion of exports of, 361 ; restriction on 
the exports of, 359 ; ARotment of 
quota, 360 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 361 ; share of various ports 
in the export of, SCO. 

RnHes : 403. 

Engs: 280. 


S 

Sadtas : 87 . 

Safflower seed : 

Arc Kardi ccc<f. 


Salt : 

Prodiietion of, 23 ; taxation of, 23 ; ox- 
c'-" and import duties on, 21. 

SaRpetre fPotassium mttafe} : 

Area and protiu' tion of, 382 ; centres 
of manufacture of, 382-383 ; Gov- 
trnment control of manufacture' of, 
by licf nse, .38.; ; manufatturo of, 3S3 ; 
crude, 383; rr fined, 3S2, 3S4 ; “ ICu- 
tliia ”, 3S1 ; u-es of, 3S2 ; prices of, 
3S.7 ; export--, of, 383 ; distribution 
of exjiorts of, 381 : shipments of, for 
ministry of f'ltrnitio.is, 381 ; com- 
petitor'-! to Indian prixluct, 384 ; 
unit of file and shipment of, 385. 

Sandahvood : 

Occurrence of, 322 ; production of, 322 ; 
infcnial eon.“nTrip'i ion of. 322 ; uses 
of. 322 ; oil content of, 322 ; auction 
(„aics of, 322 ; German interest in, 
leading to enhanced prices, 322 ; 
exports of, 323 ; distribution of ex- 
ports of, 321; import s of, 321; imit 
of hale and shipment of, 321. 

Sandalwood oil : 

Bfstillation of, an old tndegenous in- 
dustry, 323 ; factories in Bangalore, 
323 ; exports of, 323 ; dLstribntion of 
exports of, 324 ; unit of salo and 
shipment of, 324-323. 

Sandoway : 103. 

Sann-hemp : 

See hemp. 

Sapphires : 403. 

Sardines ; 337. 

Sarson : 218. 

Seeds (oil) : 

•dnnua! production of, in India, 203 ; 
exports of, in general, 203 ; India’s 
share in world trade in, 204 ; value 
of trade in, 203 ; distribution of trade 
in, 204; contracts for, to the United 
Kingdom, 204 ; detailed references 
to production and exports of, 205- 
249. 

Senna : 

Sources of world supply of, 393 ; markst- - 
ing of, 394 ; season for collection of, 
394 ; yield of, 394 ; exports of, 394 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 394. 


Sericultae ; 386 . 
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Sesamnm : 

Cultivation of, 224 ; acteago and pro- 
duction of, 224; normal yield per 
aero, 224 ; dates of forecasts of crop, 
43G ; trade varieties of, 225 ; oil 
content of, 225 ; competition of, with 
groviadnuts in foreign markets, 225 ; 
exports of, 225 ; percentage of exports 
to production, 22C ; Share of India 
in the import trade of principal 
countries, 226 ; distribution of trade 
in, 226 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 227. 

Sesamtun cake; 

Chief markets for, 228 ; exports of, 228. 

Sesamtun oil : 

E^orts of, 227 ; distribution of trade 
in, 227 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 228. 

Shatranji ; 179. 

Shawls : 

Exports of woollen, 288. 

Shellac ; 

See Lac. 

Shells: 

Occurrence of, 402 ; value of exports 
of, 402, 

Shells, Conch : 402. 

Shiyah zirah ; 240-247. 

Shisham : 320. 

Sholapur 

Cotton industry at, 113. 

Sialkot ; a trade centre. 111. 

Silk: . 

Estimated production of, in India, 
388 ; areas of production of, 386-387 ; 
output of mulberry silk, 387 ; varieties 
of silk worms producing 386-387 ; 
industry as State monopoly in Kash- 
mir, 387 ; number of hlatures pro- 
ducing. 387 ; fluctuating character of 
export trade in, 388 ; exports of 
raw_ silk, chasam and cocoons, 389 ; 
declining exports of reeled silk, 389 ; 
cortsuropUon of raw silk by weavers, 
391 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
390 ; condition of rilk weaving in- 
dustry, 390 ; centres of handlooros, 
390 ; output of, manxifnetures, 391 : 
kincobs, 390 ; exports of, manu- 
factures, 391 ; imports from China 
and Japan of manufactures of, 390; 
transfrontler exports of, manu- 
factures, 391 ; mdb workini: witn, 
390 ; position of in import trade, 
126. 


Silk cottoh : 

See Kapok, 

Silver : 

Small production of, in relation to 
internal demand, 296 ; existence of, 
in conjunction with lead, 301 ; output 
of, 297 ; purchases fay Government 
of. 298. 

Siiganda : 

Port of, 66. 

Sisal: 

See hemp. 

Skins, Eaw: 

Meaning of the term, 270 ; disparity 
in exports of raw and tanned skins, 
270 ; value of output of, 270 ; India's 
share in world supply of goat ^ns, 
276 ; cxiring of, 277 ; trado varieties 
of, 277 ; trade centres of, 278 ; exports 
of, before and after the war, 277; 
Government prohibition on tanned 
skins, 277 ; distribution of tmdo in, 
among ports, 277 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 278 ; abolition of export 
duty on, 280. 

BMns, tanned : 

Industry confined to Madras and Bom- 
bay, *278-279 ; internal consumption 
of, 278 ; producing ''areas of, 279 ; 
exports of, 270 ; embargo on exports 
of, 278 : distribution of exports of, 
279 ; relative proportion of goat and 
sheep skins in exports of, 279 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 279 ; rates 
of ftoight on, 407. 

Sodinm hi-borate: 

Sco Borax, 386. 

Sovereigns : 

Import of, as a means of adjusting 
trado balances, 115. 

Spices : 

Detailed references to exports of, 343- 
352 ; placo of, in import trade, 126 ; 
consolidated statistics of exports and 
imports of, 135, 123. 

Spinels: 403, 

Srinagar: 

Silk filatures at, 113. 

Statistics, Derarfaneat o! : 14- IC. 

Steamer Point : 62. 

Slcsl : 

Manufactaro of, 292; output of, 281; 
Tata Iren and Steel Com|»ny, 294 ; 
B^igal Iron and Stool Company, 
294; Indian Iron ond Stool Com- 
pany, 294 : imports of, 123 ; place 
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steel — cont'L 

of, in import trade 126 ; protection 
to Indwn steel industry 295 ; ex- 
ports of, manufactures, 295. 

Sterling — Purchase of, 115. 

Stores Department, Indian : 

Constitution of, 26 ; functions of, 26 ; 
inspection agencies under, 26 ; acti- 
vities of, 27 ; Industrial Intelligence 
and Research Bureau, 27. 

Store Department, India, London : 27. 

Strychnine : 394. 

Sugar : 

Dates of forecasts of crop, 437 ; in- 
sufficient yield of, in comparison with 
large acreage, 397 ; consequent heavy 
imports of, in the past, 397 ; place 
of, in import trade, 125-126 ; con- 
sumption of, 397-398 ; exports of, 
mostly as crude molasses, 398 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 398. 

Suiii; 197. 

Snrat: 

Port of, 68-69. 

T 

Talaimanaar: 84. 

Tanning substances : 325. 

Tarifi Board, Indian : 387. 

TariC Cnstoms : 

History of, 21-23. 

Tavoy : 

Port of, 108 ; dov olopmcnt of tin and 
•wolfram trade at, 108. 

Tea : 

Share of India contraBted with that of 
other tea producing countries in the 
•world trade, 249 ; history of cultiva- 
tion of, 250 : method of cultivation 
of, 251 ; area and production of, 
251 ; numlKr and area of plantations, 
253 : cultivation of, 250 ; manu- 
facture and grading of black, 254 ; 
trade varieties of black, 254 ; chief 
grades green,. 255; brick, 255; 
dust, 255 ; factories in proximity to 
garden-, 250 ; transport of, from 
garden to port o*', 256 ; ghipping 
of, 256 ; consumption of, in India, 
267 ; percentage of exports to pro- 
dnction, 267 ; exports of, 263 ; ex- 
pons of, from Ojloa. China and 
Java, 249; value of trade in, 249; 
Indui's . sliare in world trade in, 249 - 
prohibition on exports of, to the 


Tea — conid. 

United Kingdom, 257 ; Food Con- 
troller’s schema for purchase of, 
257 ; Tea Commissioner, 257 ; . Ten 
control scheme 259 ; International 
Tea Committeo, 259 ; Indian Tea 
Control Act, 260 ; Indian Tea Licens- 
ing Committee, formation of, 260 ; 
Control of expjorts, 260 ; Fixation of 
export quota, 261 ; exjxirts licenses, 
issue of, 261 ; Tea Control Scheme 
in Indian States, 262 ; International 
Tea .Agreement, 259 ; Standard year 
basis for export quota, 260 ; contool 
of exports in relation to Foreign 
SettP-ments, etc., 262 ; exports of, 
to the United Kingdom, 263 ; re- 
exports of, from the United Kingdom, 
263 ; increased shipments to Aurfrr^ 
consequent on embargo on China 
and Java teas, 257 ; disappearance 
of Russian trade, 258 ; increased 
exports to the United States of 
America, 258 ; shipments of, on 
consignment sale, 265 ; shipments of, 
after auction in India, 265 ; prices 
of, in India, 265 ; prices of, in London, 
266 ; transfrontier trade in, 264 j 
unit of sale and shipment of, 264 ; 
labour in, gardens, 255 ; Assam 
Labour Board, abolition of, 256 ; 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 
256 ; months of shipment of, 257 ; 
ports of shipment of, 264 ; distribu- 
tion of exports of, betv/een Calcutta 
and Chittagong, 264 ; capital in- 
vested in, 268 ; system of finance, 
268 ; tc-a cess, 266 ; export duty on, 
266 ; Indian Tea Cess . Committeo, 
266 : Indian Tea Association, 266 ; 
Propaganda work for augmented sales 
of, 266 ; imports of, 267 ; Ro-o^xporta 
of foreign tea imported, 268 ; tea 
chests, 269 ; Tea Market Expansion 
Board, 54. 

Tea Association, Intlian : 

Objects of, 38 ; membership of, 38 ; 
committee of, 38 ; scientific depart- 
ment of, 38 ; branches of, 58 ; affi- 
liated bodies of, 58. 

Tea Chests: 

Trade in, 269. 

Tea seed : 

Export of, 250-257. 

Tea waste : 

Expo-ts of, 268-269. 

Teak, 32o. 

Teel: 

See Se-ame, 224. 

Telegraph transfers ; 

As a means of financing trade, 115. 



Telliclierry : 

Port of, 77 ; Clinmber of Commerce 
at, 47. 

Thoria: 30C. 

Thorium nitrate : 806. 

Thymene : 

A bye-prodiict from the distillation of 
njwan, 248. 

Thymol : 

Extraction of, from ajwan, 24S ; ex- 
ports of, 24S, 

Til; 

See Sesame, 224. 

Timber : 

Varieties of, 320 ; plantations of, 328 ; 
‘reserved’ forests, 319; output of, 
from Government forests, 320 ; 
annual output of teak, 320 ; foreign 
exports of, 321 ; coastu iso exports 
of, 320 ; Gox’cmment shipments of, 
321 ; oifect of mar on trade m, 320 ; 
teak from Siam, 320 ; imports of, 
321 ; imports of railway .sleepers, 
321 ; rovonuo derived by Govern- 
ment from, 319; unit of sale of, 
321. 

Tin: 

Ocourrenco of, 300 ; production of, 
300; block tin, no recorded output of. 
300 ; tin ore, 300 ; exports of, mostly 
as mixed concentrates, 300 ; exports 
of, ore, 301 ; exports of, 301. 

Tin oro: 

See J’lji. 

Tincal : 3SG. 

Tirumulaivassl : SO. 

Tobacco 

Varieties of, cultirated in India, 372 ; 
areas of production of, 372 ; acreage 
under, 371; trade varieties of, 373; 
exports of immanufacturcd, 375 ; 
coastwise trade in unmanufactured, 
377 : use of imported leaf for wrappers, 
377 : unit of sale and shipment of 
uiim mufactured, 37(5 ; manufacture 
of cigars under Customs supervision, 
377 ; ‘ Burma ’ and ‘ Trichy ’ cigars. 
377 ; Bidis, 128 ; supplies of, for 
I'ronch Government, 37C ; imports 
of manufactured for exceeding ex- 
Jioris, 370; exports of cicars, 377; 
tic'irctto fuctorics in India, 377 ; 
exports of manufactured, 378 ; port- 
wise dittribution of exports of mann- 
fi>.ctur"d. 378. 

Tonnage clearance wjth cargoes: lOS-lOy, 


Tonnage schedules for steamers : 

Appendix I, 410-420. 

Tori, Toria: 218. 

Trade centres. Principal : 

Either distributing or industrial centres, 
109-110; Calcutta, Bombay, Eangoon 
as examples of latter, HO ; main 
trade centres in interior, 110-113. 

Trade, Export: 

Xaturo of, 131 ; table of principal items 
of, 132-135 ; distribution by countries 
of, 130 ; Toview of trade daring tho 
period 1913-14 to 1035-36, 137-141 ; 
detailed referenees to articles appear- 
ing in. 141-403. 

Trade, Foreign : 

Features of India’s, 119; preponderance 
of exports over imports, 119; India’s 
balance of trade, 114. 

Trade, Import : 

History of, 121 ; table of principal itents 
of, 123-124 ; place of (1) cotton manu- 
factures in, 125 ; (2) sugar in, 125- 
126; (3; iron, steel and m.-'cliinety 
in, 126 ; (4) silk and spices in, 126 ; 
provincial distribution of, 127 ; features 
of post-war trade, 127-128; countries 
of origin participating in, 128. 

Trade Journal, Indian : 15. 

Trade Marks .- 

Registration of, 31 ; registration of, 
by Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
31 ; by South Indian Chamber, 31 ; 
by Bombay Miliownors’ Association, 
31 : regulations under Merebandiso 
Jlarks .4tt relating to, 28. 

Travellers, Commercial Concessions to : 

430. 

Tranquebar : 86. 

Tungstate; 29'^. 

Tungsten (wollram): 

Occurrence of, 298; production of, 
29S : Indian output compared with 
World production of, 29S ; labour in. 
Wines. 2PS ; use? of, 29S ; exjiorts of, 
299 ; unit of sale and shipment o.'’, 
209. 

Turmeric : ^ 

Area undir. 330; onlpiit of. _ ...10 : 
raark€t!iiL’ tif, 330; trade varieties of, 
330 ; pre-war pnc<'-. of, 330 ; Fonso'^an 
turmeric. 330 ; export-, of, 330 ; unit 
of sale ard sbipmfiit of, 331. 
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5?nipentine ; 

Prodactioa of, 401 ; increased output of, 
due to rear, 401 ; factories p^ucing, 
401 ; scope for expansion of indus^, 
401 ; internal demand for, 401 ; im- 
ports of, 402. 


Tnticorin : 

Port of, S2 ; shipping facilities at, S2 ; 
neir harbour scheme relating to, 82 ; 
trade of, S3 ; Port Trust at, 83 ; 
Chamber of Commerce at, 46. 


V 

Vengttrla; 69. 

Vizagapafam : 

Port of, 91 ; new harbour schemes at, 
91 ; trade of, 91. 

Vizagapataia : 

Trade centre — Chief etiports from, 113. 


W 


Wax, Parafln ; 

Progressive character of trade in, 369; 
exports of, 369 ; distribution of trade 
in, 370 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 370 ; manufacture of candles 
from, 393. 

Wheat : 

World production of, 192 ; acreage and 
prodnetion of, in India, 194 ; dates of 
forecasts of crop, 434-435 ; commercial 
season of crop, 193 ; trade descrip- 
tions of, 194-195 ; exports of, 195 ; 
principal recipients of, 195 ; prohib- 
tions on exports of, 196 ; Government 
control of, 193-196 ; purchases of, on 
behalf of Royal Commission, 190 ; 
Wheat Commi^cmer, 196 ; natural 
advantages of Karachi for shipment 
of, 194-197 ; adulteration of, 195 ; 
contracts for, in. conformity with tho 
Tvdea of "LotMion Com Trade Assotaa- 
tion, 195, 443-446 ; imports of, 196 ; 


Wheal — conid. 

prices of, 195 ; rates of ^ight on, 
407 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
197. 

Wheat flottt : 

Descriptions of ; 197 ; exports of, 197 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 197. 

Weights and Measures .- 405-400. 

Wolfram : 

SeeTungsten, 

Wool : 

Production of, 285 ; trade centres of, 
284 ; trade varieties of, 287 ; ‘ Dead ’ 
wool, 285 ; ‘ Shawl ’ wool or pashm, 
285 ; mill and domestic consumption 
of, 285 ; organisation of trade in, 
287 ; exports of, 286 ; re-export of, 
286 ; war restrictions on, 285 ; chief 
receipients of, 287 ; imports of, 285 ; 
unit of sale and ^pment, of, 287 ; 
mills working with, 288 ; products 
of mills and handlooms, 288 ; centres 
of industry in manufactures of, 288 ; 
exports of manufactured woollens, 
283 ; Indian pile carpets, 288 ; ex- 
ports of carpets and mgs, 289 ; im- 
ports of carpets, 288. 


faru. Coir: 

See coin 

■yam. Cotton: 

See Cotton. 


y 


z 


Zinc : 

Occurrence of, mixed with silvetlead 
ores, 302 ; tho ore a source of sulphur 
and Bulphurio acid, 302-303 ; erection 
of smelting plant at Kamtu, 302; 
exports of ore, 303. 


Zircon: 308. 


GIPI>—t.CI>— 20-8-37—7,000. 
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